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PREFACE 



The material in this ^uide is intended for jase in the units 
41'313, Inforjnatior»» Resources IIIA, and 41215 Information 
Resources IIIB ae taught at Kuring-gai College of Advanced - 
Education. These units approach information resources by 
subject, building on previous information resources units 
which concentrated on format. The resources of- selected . 
disciplines within the^ broad subject areas of the humanities 
the social sciences and pure and applied sciences are 
examined. The disciplines included: ' literature, fine arts, 
law, history, education, chemistry, biological sciences, 
medicine and engineerihg, h«ve been .selected because they 
Illustrate different information use "patterns , and a variety 
of different type? of information resource. Each segment 
examines briefly the nature of the subject, and the- way in - 
which information is generated And communicated in the 
-.subject, in order to provide a /Dackground and setting for 
the identification, evaluation and use bf information 
resovllces relevant to the subject. It concentrate? or> 
Australian information resources, but also includes material 
produced in other countries which is relevant to the •^ 
Australian situation. The. resources listed are examples, ' 
and do not comprise a definitive list. Some have b^en ' • 
Included because they are standard works, others because 
Ujey are representative of a particular type of information 
*--t^source. For resources listed, call numbers at the 
-K.C.A.E. Resource's Centre are indicated. 



Janine-^ Schmidt ^ 
Senior Lecturer 
^epartme^t of Informatidn Studies 
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OBJECT 1X^2 S OF THIS SEGMENT 



Wheii yotf have completed this segment of ^ the course, you should have 
thought about, and begun to draw some conclusions abou^, questions 
•such as these: 

i^ What is it about literature which distinguishes it 
from oth^r subjects which people may engage in for 
research, studyV pleasure or profit? 

ii. For what purposes, and at Vhat. levels, may people 
be engaged with literature and its information 
resources? What is the s^^gnif ic^nce of these 
differences in level and purpose for people like 
librarians who provide the information resources? 

ii'i. What are some of -the characteristics of the people • 
who are in various ways engaged with literature? 
How do they seek information? How do tl^ey use it? 



IV . 



What are som^' of the major characteristics of the 
types of information resour'ce used by people who 
• . are engaged with literature? 

^You should also have acquired certain skills, in particular: 

i. Describe the main types of information resource 

used in literature, thfeir characteristics, and what 
they can be used for, 

ii. Select appropriate information resources to answer 
specific questions in literature • ' . ' , 

iii. Use representative, information resources to answer* 
questions in literature * effectively . 

^iv.. Evtiluate the answers found. 



2. LITERATURE: WHAT IS IT? 



2.i. De'finitions of literature 

Literature can be defined as the wh9le body of writings belonging 
to a given language or people, specifically thajt part which is 
noted tor literary form and expression, and imaginative content, 
as distinguished from technical and journalistic writing. More 
particularly it may be defined as those creative writings of a 
country or period which have permanent value on account of their 
beauty of expression and form, and universality of emotional and 
' intellectual content. 

This segment deals with literature at a variety of .levels - not 
only as an academic discipline or as a subject of study, 'but also 
.as a hobby or- leisUre pursuit^ as a way of earning a living, and 
O as a mode of creative expr^assion. 



ERIC 



The following are some attempts tp define literatiirc: 



•Primarily an imaginative art form... literature's main 
function (is) to transport the reader into a world of 
the imagination which illuminates the inner life of love 
hope, fear, hatred-, envy' (George Chandler) 

•1. Written works which deal with themes of permanent 
and universal interest, characterized ^^y creativeness and 
grace of expression, as jxjetry, fiction, essays etc.: 
distinguished from works >G£_ai;ientific, technical or 
journalistic nature; belles-litres. 2. Tho writings^ 



language^- 



that pertain to a particular edbch, country, 
subject or branch of learning. 

(Fvmk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary) 

•One of tile great creative -and universal means of 
communicating the emotional, spiritual or intellectual ' 
concerns of mankind. Fine literature is characterized by 
imagination, meaningf ulness of expres^on, and good form 
and technique.' (Encyclopedia Americana) 

•Writings whose value lies in the beauty of form or 
emotional effect' . (Concise Oxford Dictionary) 

•The organization of words to give pleasure; through them 
It elevates and transforms experience; through them it 
functions, in society as a continuing -symbolic criticism of 

Values • i. (Encyclopaedia i^ritannica) • 

\ 

•Exists to please - to lighten the burden ^of mei^'s lives; 
to make them for a short while forget their sorrWs and 
their sins.,, their disappointed hopes, their grim futures' 
« (Augustine ^irrtell) 

•The art of writing something that will be mad twice ' 

(Cyril CoiVolly) 

•Literature and fiction are two. entirely different things: 
literature is a luxury; fiction is a necessity* , 

^G.K. Chesterton) 

•Great Literature is simply language charged with meaning 
to the utmost possible degree* . (Ezra Pound) 



2,ii. Consumers and generators of literature - 

I, itoraturii "is- different things for different people. For many it 
is A source ' o f pleasur^ ; in reading they se^k recreation, . , 
relaxation, imaginative stimulation, alleviation of boredom or , 
anxiety, escapism, self-discovery. For others literature is a 
subject. for academic study and researc h: they include school and 
- university students, academics, literary critics and historians,. 
<3s well 'as those who studv for fun. 

' ■ X ^ ' ■■ • ' 

Libraries have always, been closely identif ied with the provision , 

• of infarmation resources for both these* categories of user. The 
library is'the storehouse for all literature. Because libraries 
are so closely- related to literature the 'concept of Public 
Lending Right has ^become important. 

Public Lending Right means the right of a book's creator to 
receive 'Compensatory payment when that book is available in 
public, lending librai>ies. • 

Public Lending Right was introduced in 1974 in Australia and' ^ 
annual programs began In l'975/76. Since. October 1980,. the Public 
Lending Right Scheme'has been^ k unit of the Department of Home 
Affairs and Environment. A Committee appointed by the Minister 
reviews the poj^icy and operations pf the Scheme. 
- ' - ■ * 

Payments to authors and publishers are based on annual surveys of 
bookstocks in public lending libraries. They are not based on 
. borrowings. Each year, about 70 libraries are selected by the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics to complete a Checklist of 
Tit'les. The selected' library systems cqver about half the. 
bookstock held in public lending libraries in Australia. At the 
present time, libraries of educational . institutions are not ' ■■ 
included in the survey. The checklist is used to record the 
numbers of copies held of books registered in the Scheme. The. 
data collected is then consolidated and used to produce esljimates 
of haldings Australia-wide. Where at least 50 copies are 
estim<ated to be held in libraries, a- payment is made. Payment is 
' made at' the rate of '60 cents to authors ^nd 15 cents to 
publishers pec estimated copy. 

It should be noted that Public Lending BTight applies to all 

* subject areas but appears to be most in)|)ortant in literature. 

• # » 

Additionally, libraries may be involvid with producers of 
literature, those who write as a vocafcion or as a means of earn- 
ing a living. For them the library Jay be a laboratory. 



2.iii^ Categorising literature 



(a) Language 



^ A distinction is often made between English literature and 
literature in fpreign languages. (Much literature in 
English is in fact translated from foreign language^.) In 
^ this course we shall concentrate on literature in the 

ERIC ' . 11 
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English language, but you should remember that resofirces 
similar to the^ ones we examine exist for other langmiges 
also. In a multi-cultural societfy 1 ike Austra 1 ia ' s , 
foreign literature resources may be as important in the 
public library as they are in university libraries^ / 



(b) Level 



4^ 



Literature may be categorized according to t^he age or 
reading ability of the target audience. For example 

Children ' s literature 
Literature for young adults 

Literature for those with reading difficulties or 
the newly literate 

These are specialized areas^'v^ch are not dealt with in 
detail in this pourse. 



(c) Purpose 



Literature may be categorized according to the purpose f 
which it will be used. For example 

Texts for those learning a foreign language 
Escape literature ^ 



or 



(d) Form 



It is conventional to divide literature into three basic 
forms - prose, poetry and drama. Poetry and drama are the 
older forms, having their or:i.gins in religious ceremonials 
and the oral transmission of culturg. Written poetry and 
..prose dat^ back to the fifth century B.C. in Greece, and to. 
the Anglo-Saxon period in England. Prose literature is 
particularly associated with fiction and the novel, which 
developed in their modern form in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 



(e) Genre 



Literature may also be classified according to genres, 
movements or schools. These may include literature written 
in more than one of the three forms mentioned above. They 
may also include the literature of more than one country or 
•language. Some examples are 

romantic movement , neo-classical movement * 
. renaissance, restoration, Elizabethan literature 

religious poetry, religious drama 
^ lyric, epic, satirical, narrative poetry 

tragedy, comedir, commedia dell 'arte, kitchen sink drama 
^ 'stream of consciousness' novels, gothic novels 

fantasy, 4idacticism, realism . 
^ westerns, detective stories, science fiction 



3. 



GENERAL INFORMATIcij RESOURCES IN LITERATURE AND THEIR 

, ■ ■ ■ ' " ♦ ' ~^ ' ' ' ^ 



Information resources in literature exhibit many of the character- 
istics of* in format 1^ resources iii tiie humanities^generally ^ for 
example they do not go out of dat^ or become superseded, like much 
■^scientific writing, and they are usually written in expressive,'.. 

rather than technical language\ Much literary criticispi ^ ^ 
.^subjective: there-are no 'righ^:' answers. (However -in sAne areas 
'of literary criticism, -such as the study of textual problems, or 

hi sttoricaV studies, factual, accuracy and objectivity are,' 
^essential 

A particular\characteristic of information resources in literature^ 
is that actual texts of literary works are at least as important 
as works about literature. For the lay person texts are 
literature,' for the student pr- academic they are his raw material. 



Overview o f the* sub jec 




a 



If you knpw nothing about 'the information resources in 
particular ,areV,, 'guides to the literature' may be the 



best place 

to start., You are probably familiar with -'guides to the 
literature' which cover >q 11 subjects, like Walford and Sheehy . 
There are also specialized ones for particular subject areas. 
Some exampvles k.r literature are: 

CHANDLER, G. How to find out about literature . 011.02 
Oxford, Pergamon Press, 1968. _ ^ CHA I 

' L LOCK,' F. and LAWSON, A. Australian literature : R016.829 

d reference guide . 2nd ed. .Melbourne , .LOG 1 1980 

O.U.P., 1980.^ 7" ■ . ' . 

■ .PATTERSON / M . C . Li terary research guide . R016.0168 
' Detroit, Gale, 1976. . PATT 

'Guides ty -the literature' can be used for various purposes, 
dependingjon whom they are writterj for, and how they are 
arranged.* A guide to the Uterati^re may contain any* of the 
following: • ' > 

(1) give' an introduction'^©, overview or explanation 
of the subject 

I (2) give guidance on how. to study or do research in the 
> si^ect 

I 

(3) a bibliography on the subject listing titles of- 
information resources available 



(4) an indication of" the types of information resources 
used in the subject 

'(5) annotations and ev^lv^tions of specific information 
resources and sometinies guidance in ^ their use. . 



Guides t:o the -literature' are intendfed to be used by students 
who wish to know what resources are available and how to use 
them. They are use^ extensively by librarians for 

. (a) selection and collection building • 

« 

(b) background for handling an information query 

* 

(c) identification of relevant information resources. 



/ 



^•ii. Brief factual information 

Handbooks and companions to literature can be used to answer a 
variety of questions relating to authors, literary works, 
characters, plots, literary , themes and allusions, and so on. 
Much of this information could be found in general encyclopaedias, 
but there are specialized resources relating to literature as 
well. For example: • 



BENET, W.R. The reader's encyclopedia . 
2nd ed. New York,"Crowell, 1965. 



Cassell':; encyclopedia of world- literature ; 
ed. by S.H. Steinberg. 2nd ed. London, 
Cassell, 1973. 3 Volumes. 

HARVEY, Sir Paul and EAGLE, Dorothy, editors. 
Oxford companion to English literature . 
4th ed. Oxford, O.U.P.-, 1967. 



B803 
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1965 
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3.iii. Information about authors and their work s 

information about authors and their work can be found in general 
encyclopaedias and biographical sources, or in literary handbooks. 
Therfe are also specialized biographical and critical resources for 
literature, for example: 



CONTEMPORA RY AUTHORS; a bio^ bibl iographical ' 
^uide to current author s and their works . 
De'troiir, Gale, 19G2- . Vol. 1- . With 
cumulated indexes. 



R809.04 
CONT 




Contemporar.y: literary critici sm, Detroit , 
^ale, 1973- . With cumulated indexes- 

Great writei:s of the English language • London , 



Macmillan, 1979. 3 vols, 
novelists, ^dramatists) 



(poets , 



/ 



.KUNITZ, S.J 
aUth9rs: 



and H-H. Twentieth century 
a biographical dictionary of 

.modern- literature. NeH York, Wilson, 1942. 

' — ■ ■ ■ — * 

+ Supplement, 1955. f-^ 

MAGILL, F.N. Masterplots; 2,010 plot stories 
& essay reviews from the world's fj*ne 
literature . Englewood Cliffs, Salem, 1976. 
12 vols. 

, MAG ILL, F.N. ' Survey of contemporary literature '. 
Revised ed. Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, 
1977. 12 vols. 

PENGUIN COMPANION TO LITERATURE . London, 

(Britain aitd 



Allen Lane, 1971. 4 vols, 
the Commdnwealth , Classical Byzantine 



Oriental African; 
Latin America) 



Eur6pe; U.S.A. 



and 



Read e r' s adviser: a layman's guide to 

~"l i teratur^ . 12th ed. New York: Bowker, 
1974. > 



R80.9.05 
CONT 

R820.9 
GREA 1-3 

*» 

R809 
Kl-2 



R809 
MAST 



R809.04 
SURV 



R809 
PEN 1-4 
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READ 



SMITH, G.K. Australia's writers . Melbourne, 
Nelson; 1980. 



R820 
SMIT 
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3.iv. ^ Definitions of words and phrases 

befinitiori^ of literary tenns can often be found in general 
dictionaries, or in literary handbooks. There are^also. " 
specialized literary dictionaries, for example: \* 



BECKSON, Karl and GANZ, A. A reader's guide 
to literary terms: a dictionary . 
Ltjndon, Thames and Hudson, 1961. 



CUDDON, J. A. A dictionary of literary terms 
rev. ed. Londo^, Deutsch, 1679. 

HOLMAN, C.H. A handbook to literature . 

3rd ed. Indianapolis, Odyssey P., 1972. 



SHIPLEY, J.T. Dictionary of world literary 
terms . Lorx^on, Allen and Unwin, 1970 



15 
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3*v» History of literature 



.ZL^ '^^^^-^^ ''-'"'^ discussed can be answered from 

standard hrstorres. These may be general, -or may be limited to 
• specA^fie -languages, periods, or viewpoints. For example- 



s 

GREEN, H.M. A history of Australian 

literatur e, pure a%d ap plied. Sydney, 
Angus and Robertson , 196;i. 2 vols-. 



SAXBY, H.li. A history of Australian 
children's literature, 1841-197 0. 
Wentworth P., 1969-71. 2 vols. 



Sydney , 



SEYMOUR-SMI'^H, ^. Guide to modern world 
14-terature . London, Wolfe, 1973. ^ 

WILSON, P.P. ^nd DOBREE, B. , editors.- Okford 
history of En qj^_jjj^er^h^ Oxford, ' 



Clarendon P, 



1945- 



R829-09 
GRE 1-2 



028.52 
S 4 
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3*vi. Information for write rs - 

People see>k informAtion on how to write literature 
> and where to publish it. Publicatibns which may be 
answering this kind of inquiry include: 

CLARKE, J. Australian and New Zealand 

writers handbook . 2nd ed . Sydney, ^ 
Reed, 1979. 



■ I. 



GiMalDI, J. & ACHTERT, W.S. MLA handbook 
writers of re search papers, theses and 
dissertations . N.Y., MLA, 1977. 

Literary and library prizes . 10th ed. New 
York, Bowker, 1980. 



STILLMAN, F. l-'he pgef s manual and rhf ming 
dictionary. London. T^ham^^ ^r.A Hn^^on. 
1966. 

STYLE MANUAL FC)I^AJffHORS , EDITORS AND PRINTERS 
OF AUSTRALIANTo^RNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
3rd ed. Canberra, A. G. P. S. ,' 1978. 

TURABIAN, Kate L. A manual for writers of 
term papers, theses, and dlssertatioT^sT 
4th ed. Chicjkgo, University of Chicago 
Press, 1974^/*^ 
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1980 
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R808.042 
STY 1978 



R808.066 
TURA 
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:vii. Lists of bibliographic al iiif o rmatioj i about literat ure 

Lists of references can be found in many of the types of resource, 
we have discussed. There are also many literary bibliographies, 
general and specialized. Bibliagraphies of works^by and about 
individual ^authors are common. For^example: 



^ BAKER, E.A. A guide to historical fiction . 
-"^ N.Y. , Burt Franklin, 196^1 ] ~~ 



R808.8381 
BAKE • 



GALE, Steven Halrbld' Pinter: an annotated 

bibliography . London, George Prior, J.978. 

MILLER, E.M. & MACARTNEY, F.T. Australian - 
^iterature: a bibliography to 1938 , 
extended to 1950 . Sydney Angus and ^ 
Robertson, 1956. 3 vols. 



MLA directory of periodicaPl; a guide to 
journals ^and serials in languages and 
]#,ter^t^re$. ^New YorTc, MLA, 1*97* . 



R822.91 
PINT;G 

R826 ' , 
MIL 1 



R805 
MODE 



MUIR, K.M. A bibliography of Australian 
children's books . London, Deutsch, 
1970-76. 2 vols. 

tfEW CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. Cambridge. C.U.P., 1972- 



R028.52 
M 1-2' 



REILLY, J.MJ, ed. Twentieth-century crime 
and mystery writers . N.Y. , St. Martin's 
.Press, 1980. • - 



R823.0872 
TWEN 



SMITH, Myron, J. ' Cloak-and-dagge r 

bi bliography: an annotated guide to 
:spy fic tion, 1937^1975 . Metuchen, 
Scarecrow, 1976. 



R823.0872 
SMIT V. 



TYMN, M.B. et al. Fantasy literature; a 
core collection and reference guide . 
N.Y. , Bowker, 1979. 



R823.0876 
TYMN 



.TYMN, M.B., ed. Horror literature; a cfore 
collection and reference guide . N.Y., 
Bowker, 1981. 



R823.0872 
TYMN 



WRIGHT, A. A reader's guide to English and 
American literature . Glenview, Scott, 
Foresman, 1970. 



R820.16 
WRIG 
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4. FORMATS OF INFORMATION RESOURCES' IN LITERATURE 

Below are listjed some of the more common formats in which original 
literary works, and works about literature, may be found. 

% 

^ 4 

(1) Manuscripts, e.g. author's original draft. For works 
* ^ written before theinvention of printing, original 

• publication Was"" in manuscript form.. 

Aural or visual records, e.g. plays, novels or pp^ms 
.09 tape, cassette or disc, either video or audio or • 
film of a theatrical performance.- (The filming of a 
no\^el for cinema or television , of ten leads to reissue 
of the book. 'Novelizati-on- - the production of the - 
•book of the film' after the f^lm - is becoming - . 
common.) . - 

(3) Hardback books. Vhe original publication fon^nit for 
roost works of lito^ture ^d books about literature. 

(4) Paperback books. Moro popular poems , plavs and novels 
njay .bo published in this foraat, often a tLer- hardback 

, editions appear. More ephenSral novels art, otc^n 

published only in paporoack. New poetry and plays m.iy 
be pul)lished only in i>aperback because of the financial 
problems of publiyhing in thus spiall mark«:t. 



I 



^.^^ Annotated texts. Particularly for early works and the 
classics, texts m.iy include introductory material, 
footnotes, glossary etc. Level ranges from elementary 
school texts to those intended for academic researchers, 
e.g. Arden edition of the works of Shake:ipeare, 
editions published by the Early English Toxc Society.. 

Collectiio ns^and anthologies . Essays, poeris, plays or 
short stories may be collected by author or by theme, 
^•9- Collected works of T.S. Eliot, The Oxford book of 
English verse, a collection of critical e.ssays on Jane 
Austen. Material An collections and anthologies has 
often been previously published elsewhere. 

<7) Popular magazines and newspapers . Poems cind short 
^ stories may receive their first, /sr only, publication 
in magazines and newspapers, e.g. Playboy , Saturday 
edition of the Sydney Morning Herald . Wew Yorker , 
Womans Weekly. Novels may be* serialized j.n magazines. 

(8) Literary jourt^. These may publish ori<jinal literary 
works, or articles about literature, or both. Some 
poetry, plays and shor€ stories are published only in 
this format, e.g. New poetry , Meanjin quarterly . 
Southerly , Times literary supplemerit : 

V 

(9) Series. Some publishers produce texts of literary works, 
or works about literature, in standard fomats. e.g. 
Australian poets. Penguin new writers . Twayne's world 

• -authors seifies. Australian writers and their work .. 
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LITERARY FORMS 



7 f . / 

One of the common ways of categorizing literature is by. literary 
form. (See p.5) . In this section we will consider some characteristics 
of throe forms, prose, poetry and drama, and some information resources 
which deal exclusively with one literary form. 



5.1. Prose * 

There are various forms of prose literature - novels, short stories, 
essays, diaries, letters, humour and satire. For most people the 
Qovel is the most signif ix:ant. 



Novels 



"some people distinguish between novels which have lasting literary 
value, and tho^ that have not. In public libraries novels of the 
latter kind are often called • fiction.' . and may be found . shelved ' 
separately from 'literature*. 
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E valuation and selection of ncfvels ^ 

The evaluation of novels is difficult, because subjective • 
judgements are involved, and because the value gained from 
reading novel^ is a verysiindividual matter* -Some of the 
criteria listed below might be considered ♦ ^ 

/ Characters. Are they consistent and credible? 

Do they develop? ^ ^ - 

«■ * * 

Plot. Is it probable^ or consistent?. . 

; . Background. Are the tfS^ and plac'e vividly and 

realistically created? We the factual details 
accurate? ^ " . ^ 

Effect. Does the novel 'contribute to, the reader's 
understanding of life or personal growth? Does it 
arouse a positive intellectual or emotional. 
— response? ^ 

♦ 

Moral or ethical value. Poes it promote desirable 
attitude^^and behavidur? ^ 

Form and expression. Does its language and style 
have literary value? 



Informatio n resources for prose literature 

, ' — ■ — f ~ ■ ■ 

People seek prose literature by particular authors, or on 
particular subjects. Among the information resources which can 
be used in such searches are: • 

COOK, D.E. and MONRO, I.S. Short sto^ index . R016. 808831 
New York, Wilson, 1953- . ~. C COOl-3 

CUMULATED, FICTION INDEX . " 1960-69, 1970-74*, R808.83 
1975-79. London, Association of Assistant CUMU 
Librarians, 1980. 



DAY, A.G. Modern Australian prose 1901-1975: 
a guide to information sources . Detroit , 
Mich,, Gale Research, 1980. 

FICTION CATALOG . 9th ed. New York, Wilson, R016. 808^3 

1975. + supplements. WILS 
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HAGEN, O.A. Who done it? A guide to 

detective, mystery ani3 suspense fiction . 
New York, Bowker, 1969. 

MAGILL „. f N * , ed . Cyclopedia of literary 
chAracterV? ? N.Y., Harper & Row, 196a. 

READER'S ADVISER: A layman" s guide to • 
literature . 12th ed-. New York, Bowker,' 
1974. 3 vols, 
< 

WALKER , W . S . , cbmp . Twentieth-century shoA 
• story explication; interpretations 

1900-1975, of short fiction since 1800 . 

London, Clive Bingley, 1977. ' 



R016. 808837 
HAG 1 



R803 
MAG -1 



ROll 
READ 



R016. 80931 
WAL^ 
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.ii* Poetry J 

Reading poetry for pleasure is a minority interest: probably 
libraries are mainly concerned jwith poetry as a subject of study 
or academic research. 

Ev aluation and selection of poetry 

The problems are similar to those involved in evaluating and 
selecting novels, with the important difference that the 
librarian is not usually und6r pressure to acquire material of 
•doubtful literary merit'. It Is particularly difficult to 
evaluate the vqrk of recent poets who are not yet establiiished. 

' in -selecting the 'classica' of poetry, the authority of the edition, 
and the quality of introductory material, annotations, notes etc., 
must be' considered. 

t 

In selecting anthtAogies, the scope of the material included and the 
editor's criteriattor- selection must be assessed. 



Use of poetry 

Texts of poetry are sought for pleasure and for study. • Students and 
acad^ic researchers make extensive use of critical works about » 
"poetry. , , 

Additionally, many factual enquiries relating to poetry are made. 
For example people often wish to locate a particular poem, to trace 
the origin of a quotation from a poem, or to find poems on 
particul'arv sul^jects or for particular audiences. There are specialized 
sources for answering this type of enquiry,. for example: 

BREWTON, J.E. and S.W. Index to children's R808.81 
poetry . New York, Wilson, 1942. BBEW 
+ Supplements. , 

CHICOREL INDEX TO POETRY IN COLLECTIONS IN PRINT, 
ON DISCS ANp TAPES. New York, Chicorel, 1972, 

GRANGER'S INDEX TO POETRY. 6th ed.' R808. 810016 ' 

New York, Columbia U.P. , 1973. GRAN 
+ Supplement 1970-77. ♦ 

SELL, V. et al. Subject index to poetry for R808.81 

children ard young people, 1957^75 . SUBJ 
Chicago, A.L.A., 1957 
+ Supi>lement 1977. 

Dictionaries of quotations may also be useful. 

BARTLETT, J. 'Familiar quotations; a collection R808.882 
of passages, phrases, and proverbs traced to BART 
t heir sources in ancient and modern literature . 

1^ Boston, Little Brown, 1980. 

- • , . 23 ' 



Oxford dictionarY of quo tations > 3rd /ed . r808 .882 

♦ Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1979. OXF 1 



rama 



Technique^f performance and proauction^li within the province'^ 
, .of perfoming art3. it is the written v^^rsLn of the play whJch is 
considered as literature. Reading plays is ^ minority interest 

nte'riirsSv'^rr^^'t]:''" ^^^^ ^^^^"'^ ^« ^ °^ -^^-^c 

perfomLc^r' " ^'"^^ production and 

*. ' 

Evaluatio n and selection of drama 

The issues are similar to those discussed under poetry. 

Since texts of plays are often required for production, it may be 
necessary to acquire editions prepared for t^is purpos^ . Multiple 
copies may be requiredt f »«. nuxcipie 

Use- of dr ama information resourceR . ' • • 

Jt^entf ac^^Lio "^^^^ Ple^aure,^ for study o^ ior production 
orc^itlcrv^^rio^^^^^ Performer.ma.e use 

Factual questions may relate to authors, plots, characters, 

^^nf^r^''^ """"T ^^^^ Pl^y« °n particular 

topics Of fpr^rticular audiences. Specialized inforLtion 
resources In drama incline: 

bniCOREL THEATER INDEX TO PLAYS FOR YOUNG R808 82 

PEOPLE IN PERIODICALS, ANTHOLOGIES AND CHIC* 
COLLECTIONS. New York, Chicorel , 1974. 

CHICOREL THEATER INDFJC TO PLAYS IN ANTHOLOGIES, 

PERIODICALS, DISCS, AND. TAPES.- New York, • C 

Chicorel, 1970- . 

KREIDER, B.A, Index to chi ldren's plays in R812. 041016 

collections. 2nd ed. Metuchan, 1977 
Scarecrow, 1977. 

• MCGRAW-HILL ENCYCLOPEDIA OP WORLD DRAMAt an R808.203 
international reference work in four m1-4 
volumes. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1972. 

. SALEM, J. M. Drury'g guide to best plaYS. - R808.82 



3rd ed. Metuchen, Scarecrow, 1978. 



DRXJR 
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6*. INDEXING AND ABSTRACING SERVICES FOR tiTERATURE 

In literature, indexing' services are used mainly to locate 
criticisms of literary works and writers. You should note, though, 
that^sometof them can also be "used to locate original literary 
works, particularly when t^iese are published in journals. 

Some general indexing, services are useful in literature, for 
example; 

. APAIS 



Readers' <^uide to periodical literature 



Indexing services covering the humanities generally are often 
useful/ for example: * 

Arts and humanities ^citation index , 'New York, 
Institute for Scientific information, 
1978- : 



Also indexes book reviews in journals, 

British humanities index > London, Library 
: Association, 1962- 



Essay and general lj,terature index . New 
' York, Wilson, 1900- . 

Indexes essays and articles in anthologies . 
and collections. 

Humanities index . New York, Wilson, 1976- • 
Supersedes Social sciences and humanities 
tindex . 



R016.0013 
BRI 1 

R016.805 
ESS 1 



R016.0013 
HUM 1 



indexing and abstracting services which specialise in literature 
include: 



Abstracts of English studies . Boulder, Colo., 
.National Council of Teachers of English, 
1958- . ' ^. 

Annual bibliography of English language and 
literature . London, Modern Humanities 
Research Association, 1921- 

MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. ^ 
MLA international bibliography of books and 
articles ort the modern languages and 
literatures. New York, MLA, 1921- . 



R016.805 
ABS 1 



R016.82 
ANN 1 
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7* INDEXES TO LITERARY BOOK. REVIEWS 



Book reviews arr important aids to*^ Librarians in evaluation and 
selerrtion. They may also bo useful ip answering information enquiries^ 
Bool«jpeviews aure included in several of the indexinq services listed 
above. (Be careful - revievm are qpmetimes in a separate section^) 

In addition there are 4 number of indexing services which deal 
exclusively with reviews , for example: 



Book review digest > 1905- New York^ 
Wilson. 

Current, book review citations . New Yoirk > 

Wilson. . ' ... '•v'v; • ' 

Index to Aiistraliam book reviow$> \. (i9l6S- ' • 
Adelaide? , Libraries , Board ot^'*S.^-li^\ ^ 



R028. 1 
BOO X 

Rb28.X 
CURR 



R02a. 10994 
IND 1 
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8. MACHINE- READABLE DATA BASES 

Computer-based information services are not coimnon in literature. 
This is partly because there ijs little financial support, or incentive* 
for such services, and partly because tlje subject does not lend itself 
to highly sophisticated indexing and searching techniques, ©ne example 
of a computer-based service is : 

MLA Bibliography * * 

* 

On-line access to the Modern Language Association's bibliography of 
books and articles on. language, literature and linguistics. 



Arts and humanities citation index is also available for computeir 
searching. 

/. 

Computers are increasingly being used in some areas of literary and 
linguistic studies, for Sample the preparation of concordances, and 
studies- to determine the authenticity, by word boiints and linguistic 
analysis, of literary works who%e authorship is disputed. 
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9. * STUDY QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ' 



1. List the characteristics which you consider are essential 
to the nature of literature. 



2. How would you categorize an English translation of Italian 
epic poetry intended for children, and shelved with the 
books used by adult migrants learning English? 
.{Refer to pp. 4-5). * " . * \ . 



3.. Choose any two "guides to the literatjure" which cover literature. 
Write a short comparison and evaluation of them in-note ^jform. 



. / 
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Answer the following questions using resources of the type 
listed in Sections 3.ii - 3/vi. Try to locate answers from 
at least two sources, an'd critically analyze the differences 
in the information given. 

(a) Define the term "realism" in a literary context. 



Answer found i 



2, 



Which source do -you prefer? 

i 

Why? 



(b) What kind of literature di^ Pablo %ruda write? 
Have Jiis Vorks been translated into English? 
What was his real name? 
When did he win the Nobel Prize? 



Answer 



./?£ound in 1 . 



Which source gives a more complete answer? 
Why? 
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ER?C. . 



(c) Ust some of the Writers who haye contributed to the 
understanding of Australian aboriginal myths and 
legends. Who is the most well-known authority? 



/ 

/ 



Answer found in 1, 

Which source did you prefer? 
Why? 



(d) List t-he Nobel prizewinners for literatvjpi during the 



1970s. 



Answer found in 1. 



2. 



which did you prefer? 



Why? 
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List the various formats in which you think a play might 
be made availaible to people. 



What do you see as the differences between "fiction" and 
"literature"? Give some examples of each,. Which do you 
read? 



Do you consider the evaluation criteria for novels listed 
on p. 14 are valid? Can you suggest more valid criteria? 



Use information of the type listed in sect?ion 5.i to answer 
the following questions: 



(a) Find a list of novels about librarians. 
What is Mundome by A,G. Mojtabai about? 
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* 8. (b) Who wrote a short story called Bliss ? 

Give details of its publication. 



(c) List titles of short stories about immigrants. 
What is the subject of Eyes by Blaise? 



9. Use information resources of the type listed in 5»ii to 
answer the fallowing questions: 

(a) Locate three poems c±KDut husbands*. Provide publication 
details. 



i 

r ■* 

(b) Name the author of the poem "After Passing the 
Examination". 



Examination' 
Whelre can a copy be found? 
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(c) Find the titles of four poems^ (suitable for children) 
about pl*historic animals. Give publication details. 



(d) Who said "The good ended happily, and the bad unhappily 
That is what fiction means . " ^ 



Use information resources of the type listed in Section S.iii 
to answer the following vquestions : 

(a) What can you find out about the playwright FranX 
Wedekind? 

What are the titles of some of his plays? 
What is the play "Such is Life" about? 
How many characters does it have? 



(b) Give the titles of plays or puppet plays suitable for 
an all female cast of five children. 
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12. You are asked to help a first year college student who has 
to write an assignment on "The achievements of.,<»" (Choose 
any literary writer you like.) The student: knows absolutely 
nothing about this writer. 

J 

Consider what you would do before you actually start searching. 
In jBarticular, 

(i) analyse the question. What concepts are involved? 
What types of information will you be looking for? 

(ii) all the types of information resource you 

would look in (e.g. indexing -service , library 
catalogue^ etc.). Decide yj^hich order you would . 
use them in. For each one, decide what type of 
information you would expect it to provide, (For 
example, author catalogue - books by the writer, etc.) 



/ 



13. 



on p. 40 wrote; 




— - " ^ 

tothcHeraM't,. 

i ioinctliint^^can rb . 
the fM«e{"^ht)m *ryoa*i6 atonjk - 
she uiA & vifciroui wive the 

y^, iht chooebif of n 

ii t viiy <Bfficttnt 
ear, tt^ chpoeiog or * 

9etlia OfMMOe* 

; » hiffdiy boon 

]jby.thepiii|^ 

choeeii* 




Choose three books suitable for holiday reading for your 
lecturer, who is going to the Gold Coast. 
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1. OBJECTIVES 

When you have com]pletGd this seqihent, you should be able to answer 
uL discuss questions such as tjiese: 

\ 

i. what are some of the major characteristics of the 
■fine arts? 

■/ - . 

.ii. What are the subjects usually included m the fine arts? 
iii. How can the visual arts and music be cate(Jorized? 

\ ' . . 

iv. *What are some of the'^mportant types of informaticxn 

resource used by people interested in art and musrq? 

V. What are the formats of original art works and original 
works of music? 

vi^ What are the uses of information resources in art ajid 
music? * ' 

vii. What are the evaluation criteria to be taken into account 
in selecting art and music information resources? 



You should also have acquired certain skills, in particular: 

i. identify and select information resources appropriate 

.1 

for enquiries concerning art and music. 

ii. use some art and music information resources effectively. 

iii. evaluate the resource, and tjfve information contained, 
and judge their appropriateness for part iculcir ' users. 



THE FINE ARTS: WHAT ARE THEY ? 

— , . . — ■ V 



The fin* arts are concertied with the production of things of beauty, 
and of intellectual and eiaotlonal aignificance, in fonna appreciated 
through. the senaes. 

In its broadest sense r art is acquired skill in naking or doing anything. 
Hence we can speak of the art of conversation, or the art of waking a 
souffli. Usually, heaver, the term is used to describe human activities 
which involve creativity, imagination, aesthetic sense and sensibility, 
as well as technical skill. The fine arts appeal to the eye or ear, and 
are distinguished in modem usage from' the literary arts and the liberal 
arts (philosophy, history etc), which are primarily verbal. 
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It Is conv«ntlon«l to clasalfy the fin« arts Into 

(i) visual arts - sspscially painting and drawing in all 
^ its forms/ but also including graphic 

arts (a.g. photogri^hy, etching « 



J lithography} and perhaps decorative 
arts (e.g. enaaelling, enbroidery) . 



(ii) plastic arts - sculpture and three-diniensional art 

foms (e.g. pottery) . Alternatively 
; the plastic arts nay be classified as 

a branch of the Visxial arts. 

(ill) buUdlng arts - architecture and the related arts of 

landscape design, town planning etc. 
Alternatively, these may be classified 
as a branch of the vfsual arts. 



(Iv) 



perforaing arts - theatre, dance, opera. Film may be 

classified as a performing or a visual 
art. 



(v) auditory arts - music. 

I 

f 

There is considerable overlap between these categories: for instance 
the performing arts include elements of the visual arts (stage 
settings, costumes) , and often use music. 

Many people tjiink of fine arts and visual arts as being synonymous, 
and regard music as a separate, though closely related, discipline. 

An alternative classification distinguishes between fine and useful' 
arts. Useful arts involve the creation of a functional object which 
is incidentally beautiful, rather than an object whose beauty is 
sufficient reason for its existence. Furniture and jewellery making, 
weaving, boo)cbindlng and pottery may be seen as exanples of useful 
arts. However the distinction is often an artificial one. A related 
idea xs the concept of decorative arts . 

In popular thinJcing, the artist is a rare individual, a genius, or one 
endowed with exceptional gifts or temperament. The traMtional concept 
of fine arts therefore carries in^plications of excell^ce and elitism. 
Fine arts are frequently contrasted with mass or popular culture. 

"The most inmtorai and disgraceful -and dangerous thing that anybody caA 
^do in. the arts is knowingly to feed back to the^n^lic its own ignorance 
•^and cheap tastes" . (Edmund Wilson). , ignorance 

However, this distinction is being incieasingly challenged. 

2^ose'o^oaL^!n°°"T"^^"'^'' "-"^ ""^ emphasizes 
tnose of painting and music in particular. 



2 . i . Ove rview and orientation 



As usual, quides to the literature are useful if you are not sure what 
is included in the subject, or what types of inforjnation resource it 
use^s. General guides such as WALFORD and SHEEHY are useful. Examples* 
of specialized guides include 



ASHETM, Lester et al . The huiucmities and the 
lityary: problems in the interpretation^ 

f evaluation and use of library materials . 
Chicago, A.L.A. , . 1957. Chapter 3. 

CARRICK, Neville. How to find out about the arts: 
a guide to sources of information. Oxford , 
Perqamon, 1965. 

DOVE, Jack. Fine arts . Sydney, James Bennett, 
1966. (Readers guide ser*) 

EHRESMANN, Donald L. Fine arts; a bibliographic 
guide to basic reference works, histories, and 
handbooks . ' 2nd ed. Littleton, Colo*, 
Libraries Unlimited, 1979. 

JONES, L.S. Art research methods and resources; 
a guide to finding art information . Dubuque , 
Iowa, Kendall/Hunt, 1978. 

LUCIE-SMITH, Edward. Cultural calendar of the 
2Qth century . Oxford, Phaidon Press, 1979. 
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PACEY, Philip. Art library manual: a guj ^ de to 
resources and practice . London, Bowker, 1977. 
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3. VISUAL ARTS 

In the first part of this guide visual arts will be examined, with 
emphasis on Vhe •major' art of painting. The importance of visual 
information is recxjgnized in the much quoted statement" - "one picture 
is worth a thousand words". 

'One pictux;e,-it is said, is worth a thousand words. 
How that figure was arrived at, i don't know. Being 
a word lover, I would be inclined to reverse the ratio. 
One word, such as "yes" or "no", said at the right time, 
is worth a great many pictures, especially some of those 
painted by members of the Op Art or Pop Art school. 

But I must confess that a picture m^ convey a meaning 
•or. carry a message better than something written, 
especially when the writing is jargon or unnecessarily 
complex. And we know that a child cein recognize .some- 
thing in a ^cture, say a house or a dog, long before 
being able to read the words. • 



3.i. Cate;gorizing visual arts 



The visual arts cain be categorized according to the medium or technique 
employed, e.g. 



The second part will concentrate on music. 




Painting, drawing, sketching, book illustration, 
oil painting, water colour, lithography, woodcutt'ing, 
photomontage 



Portraits, cartoons, still life, nudes, lemdscape - 
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or by style ^ e.g. 

Abstract, realism^ pximitive. 



Frequently, visual arts are categorized according to culture or 
country, e.g.. 



o^ 



Western art. Oceanic art^ Islamic. art, French art. 
Aboriginal art 



by historical period, e*g. 

Mediaeval art, Modern art 

or by broad cultural movements which tr^scend national boundaries, 

Early Christian, Romanesque, Renaissance, Baroque, 
Rococo 

or by movements or schools, e.g. 

Mannerism, Impressionism, Fauves, Bauhaus, Dada, 
Kitchen sink. 



^' NATURE AND USE OF INFORMATION RESOURCES IN VISUAL A RTS 

Like literature, the visual arts are concerned with imaginative, 
partly subjective, experience. The information resources of the 
two subjects, and the uses to which they are put, are similar in 
many ways. 

People who study, or enjoy, visual arts, need access firstly to 
the artistic works themselves. But whereas libraries by-defini- 
tion contain original works of literature, they do not usually 
contain original works of art. (Some libraries do: for example 
the Mitichell Library and the National Library of Australia hav^ 
important collections of Australian art.') Generally libraries 
provide raw material for the art student or enthusiast in the 
form of reproductions. These may be: 

1. single copies for hanging or display 

2. slideg 

3 . photographs ^ 

4. exhibition and sales catalogues 

5. framed prints, posters 

6. illustrations in books or journals 

7. postcards ^ 

8. microfiche 

Secondly, users requirfe. access to works of history, criticism and 
^ interpretation relating to the original works. The forfnats of ' 
art information resources therefore include monographs and 
( periodicals but other formats are more important. Exhibition 

catalogues constitute an important resour^ in art. Catalogues 
of private collections, and auction catalogues produce<? by such 
organizations as Sotheby's form a major part of any art collection. 
As well as reproductions, catalogues contain biographical informa- 
^ tion about artists, the history of individual works of art, early y 
prices, and background on specific collections and collectors. * • ^ 
Slides are used for teaching purposes, but also familiar/ze users 
with individual works of art. Photographs or posters jn^ record 
original art works but are increasingly becoming re^^ed as art^ 
forms in themselves. While coloured photographs re^oduce 
original colours, black And white photographs convey Vpormous 
amounts of information on the techniques of painting, Srushwork 
and texture , and can assist in ascribing paintings to specific 
artists. Microfiche, particularly coloured, is also being usod 
to reproduce major art Collections. The Chicago Visual Library 
at the University of Chicago Press has a large stock of text-fiche 
• publications. Videotape and motion picture films are also formats 
now available. Attention is also being paid to art ephemera, and 
such items as labels, wrappers, containers, advertisements, 
. pamphlets stich as travel brochures, trade catalogues, sample 
books and various stationery are being seriously collected because 
...^ their. visual content and their expression of cultural 

'/ tradxtion. Computer graphic forms are a growing trend. 

Works of art -history, criticism or interpretation may be aimed at 
the scholarly rfesearcher, the student, o^ the interested layperson. 
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WorKs of art have other functions besides those of aesthetic and 
emotional communication. Sometimes these functions were intended 
by the artist. For example, religious paintings were intended as 
aids to devotion and spiritual enlightenment: before the develop- 
ment of photography, painting was ah important means of recording 
events' and natural phenomena. Works of art may also be important 
sources of historical and anthropological evidence, or of social 
documentation, although their creators did not intend this. (When 
libraries, do collect original art works, it is often for social or 
historical purposes •) The functions of works of art differ for 
the creator and the owner or purchaser. The creator may wish to 
interpret events and communicate that interpretation or comment, 
or merely record natural phenomena. For the owner, a work of art 
may be viewed as an investment, decoration, 02;, as an insight into 
the world around us* " r 



Artistic >frorks are value<i as investments, and people may seek 
information on current sales, and prices, or documentation to 
establish the authenticity and provenance of a work. 

While most libraries are probably concerned mainly with 'consumers 
of art, practitioners - especially amateurs and hobbyists - may 
seek information on techniques or materials • Information may be 
sought on means of exhibiting or selling works. Graphic artists, 
and those engaged in such' fields as advertising, display and 
industrial design, may seek factual information (e.g. details of 
costume) or models. (It should be remembered though that many 
people would not include amateur art and commercial art in the 
fine arts.) 
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5- r EVALUATION AJfo SELECTION OF INFORMATION R ESOURCES IN VISUAL 
ARTS \ ' ^ ' 



Most librarians are not concerned with evaluating and selecting - 
.original works of art. Those who are are often nu3re concerned 
with the historical or cultural significance of the work than with 
its aesthetic appeal. 

In evaluating works of criticism and interpretation, all the usual 
criteria apply. (Refer to APPARATUS.) m seblecting reproductions, 
the quatity of the reproduction, and its accuracy, are particularly 
important. Colour is obviously preferred to black and white, but 
IS frequently more expensive. Librarians often rely on the reputa- 
tion of specialist publishers, such as Phaidon, Thames and Hudson • 
or New York Graphic Society. Paper quality is important. Quality 
publications in this field are necessarily expensive , and in non- 
specialist librari6s quality may have to be sacjrificed to wider 
coverage. Coverage is a difficult problem. There are many schools 
of art and manj^ periods to be covered. Problem^ of personal taste 
arise. There are physical consiaerations of size and durability 
to be considered,- and whether to obtain framed or unframed 
reproductions. The difficulties in evaluating artistic works are 
demonstrated in the titles fof four "Experiences in working at art" 
lectures held recently at the Art GAllery of New South Wales - 

"They don't ^aint pictures like they used to." 

"I don't know anything about art but I know what I like." 

"€all that beautiful 1 A child of six could have done itl" 

' "They paid $250,000 for itl L wouldn't hang it in mv 

toiletl" • ^ . , 

* 

There may be problems associated with censorship. Any collections 
of art works shoilld have.^ood indexes to locate individual works 
with ease. » ' , 

Many dif feretits4:ypes of libraries collect art works. For all 
, these,,^ problems of space for housing and loan policies occur. In 
any collection of art works, decisions must be made about the scope 
of /the collection vith regard to time periods covered, popularity 
of artists included, ^nd country of origin. 
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6. SPECIFIC TYPES OF INFORMATION RESOURCE IN VISUAL ARTS 
. i • Shorty factual questions , 



Many short, factual questions relating to the history , techniques and 
* interpretation ^of the visual arts can be answered from general encyclo- 
paedias, dictionaries, directories, etc. Examples of encyclopaedias 
and handbooks relating specifically to visual arts include 



Encyclopedia of world art , N.Y. , 'McGraw-Hill, 
1959-68. 15 vols. 

McGraw-Hill dictionary of art > Ed, by B.S. Myers 
N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 196^9* 5 vols* 

The Oxford companion to art. Ed. by H. Osborne^ 
^ Oxford, ClArend*! P., 1970. » 

MURRAY, P. and L. A dictionary of art and artists . 
London, Thames and Hudson, 1965 ♦ Revised edition, 
Penguin Reference Series 1972 • 

McCULLOCH, A. Encyclopedia of Australian art. 
Richmond, Hutchinson, 1968. 

GAUNT, William. Everyman's dictionary of 

pictorial art. London, Dent, 1962. 2 vols. 

MILLS, John FitzMaurice. The Guinness book of 
art facts and feats . Enfield, Guinness ^ 
Superlatives, 1978* ^ 



R7.03 
E 1-15 

R703 
McG 1-5 

R703 
O 1 



R709.94 
M 1 

R759 
GAU 1-2 

R709 
MILL 



6,ii. Terms 



Definitions of terms can often be found in general dictionaries, or in 
specialised encyclopaedias and handbooks like those listed in Section 
6.i. Specialized dictionaries in the vistial arts include 



ADELINE, Jules. The Adeline art dictionary; includ- 
ing terms in architecture, heraldry, and " 
archaeology . N.Y., P. Ungar, 1967. 

MAYER, Ralph. A dic.tion'^ry of art terms and 
techniques . London, A. and C. Black, 1969. 

WALKER, John A. Glossary of art, architectxxre 
and design since 1945. 2nd ed. Londt^, 
Bingley, 1977. 



R703 
ADE 1 



R703 
M 3 

R709.04 
WALK 
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Individual artists 



Many short factual enquiries relate to tYie life and productions of 
individual artists. Often these can be answered from general 
encyclopedias and biographical directories like Who's who , or from 
specialized encyclopedias and handbooks like those listed in 
, Section 6.1. Specialized biographical directoriefe for the visual 
arts include 



Ed. by C. Nay lor, 
London, St. James, 1977 



Contemporary^ artisty , 
Genesis P-Orridge. 

Who's who in art . 17th ed. Havant, Art Trade 
Press, 19^4. 



R709.22 

CONT 

R709.2 
WHO 1 

CUMMINGS, P. A dictionary of contemporary American R709.22 
artis ts. 3rd ed. London, St. James, 1977. 



GERMAINE, M. Artists and galleries ^f Australia 
and New Zealand . Sydney, Lansdowne Editions, 
1979» ■ - 

HARRIS, A.S. and NOCHLIN, L. Women artists ; 
1550-1950 . N.Y., Knopf, 1977^ ~ 

MUIR, Marcie. Australian children's book 

illustrators" Melbourne, Sun Books, 1977 . 



CUM 1 

R709.94' 
GERM 

R709.03 
HARR 

R741. 6420994 
AUST ' 



6.iv. Organizations and services -v 

• ■• « 

^ • 

Gallsriea, museums, specialist associations and art dealers ar« ^ 

important information resources in the visual arts. They may give 
specialist advice^ opinions about the authenticity of works, and 
valuations. They organize exhibitions, and publish catalogues which 
•are in themselves important information resoxxrces. Some have 
significant specialised libraries # e.g. The Australia Council. 

Some Government and non^govemment organizations provide financial and 
other support for the arts, for example the Australia Council, the 
Guggenheim Foundation. 

Commercial organizations are important in facilitating the sale and 
exhibition of tuorks of art, and in supplying the tools of the artist's 
trade. 

Information about organizations ai[td services can be obtained from 
general directories, such as World of learning , Cowroon^alth 
govemiMsftt directory , and the te;.ephone directory. Examples of 
specialized diri^ictories are 

*. . ■ ' 

AUSTRALIA COUNCIL. OZARTSj ft A guide to Arts R7 00. 6094 

Organizations in Australia. Arts Information OZAR 

Program of the Australian Council, 1979. 

Fine arts market place, 1977-1978 . N.Y., Bowker, R702.573 

1577. ^ FINE ^ ' ' ■ 

€ 

HULL, A. .^nd BINNS, V. Cotmnunlty arts directory . R790.0135- 

Sydney, Australia Council Community Arts HULL 
Program, 1976* 
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Guide to craft supplj.es . Mitcham, Van Nosttand R680 
Reinljold, 1977 • CRAF 

AUSTRALIA COUNCIL^ Ethnic arts directory , R70O.2594 
North Sydney^ Australia Council. ETHN 

Tlie arts are heavily reliant on subsidies and directories listin,^ 
organizations providing grants are most useful. ^ 

I 

Directory of government grants . Sydney, N.S.W*, 
Government Informatics Service, 1981. 

♦ 

6*v* How to do it 
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Some exaioples of heindbooks and manuals for th^ practicing#u:tist are 

QUICK, John. Artists' and illustrators' * R76O.03 

encyclopedia . N.Y. , McGraw-Hill, 1969. Ql 

SCHIDER, Fritz. An atlas of anatomy for artists . R741. 
* 3rd American ed. N.Y.r Doverr 1957. S 1 

MAYER, Ralph • Artists' handbook of materials and 
techni<^ues > *3rd rev. ed. London, Faber, 1973. 

6.vi. Prices and Iprizes ^ . - 

•r 

Valuations and information about prices *can be obtained from some of 
the types of organization liatbdin Section 6.iv., or from individual 
expferts. There are also published resources, for example 

Annual ar t sales index. Weybisj^e, Eng., Art Sales 

Index Ltd. " - 

Art price s current . London, internat. Pubns^ Services 
19P^- • 

Australia n art auction re Wds , 1975-1978 > R:^59. 94075 

Mi Isons 'Point, Mathews, 197ffc . AUST* 

Details of various art competitions and prizes can be located in 

Art Gallery of New South Wales. Competitions and \ 
prizes . Sydney. Annual . 



6.vii. Standard histories 



^ When insufficient information '^ts found in encyclopaedias, handbooks, 
etc. , more detailed factual information may be found in standard 
histories. Staindard histories are those generally acknowledged to be 
authoritative and exhaustive accounts of the subject ^ based upon 
extensive research and including bibliographies. They may be general 
in scope, or restricted to a particular culture, country, period, 
movement., school meditmi or artist. Some representative exdtaples are. 

' PEVSNER, Nilolaus, ed. The Pelican history of 
J art . Harmondsworth^ Pengu^in^ 1953-?: . 
O In progress. 45 



ROBB, D.M, and GARRISON, J.J. Art' in the western 



R709 



Vi^rXd. N.Y., Harper and Row, 1963. ' i^oB 1 



FLETCHER, Sir BAnister*. A history of architecture. R720.9 
18th ed. London, Athlone P., 1975. fle 1 



e.viii. Finding reproductions . 

People often want to find a reproduction of a particular work, or the 
work of a particular artist. Sproetiroes they may want to find out where 
they can buy a particuliu: reproduction. In the former case, some of 
the resources We have already discussed will be useful, for instance 
encyclopaedias, handbooks and biographical director!^. There are also 
special indexes which w^^ be helpful in both types oKenquiry, for example 

HAVLICE, Patricia Pate. World painting index . R750.16 
Metuchen, Scarecrow, 1977. 2 vols. HAVl' 

Catalogue of reproductions of paintings 1860 to R760.216 ^ . 

1973. Paris, Unesco, 1974. 

BARTRAN, M. A guide to color reproductions . R769. 02573 

2nd ed. Metuchen, Scarecrow, 1971. bart 

Reproductions included in periodical articles are indexed in: 

Art index . N.Y., V/ilson, 1929- . ^ R016.7 

ART 1 

. Arts and humanities citation index . Philadelphia 
Institute for Scientific Information, 1977- . 



6.ix. Indexing Services 

References to journal articles on the visual arts can be found in 
a number of general indexing services, such as APAIS , Arts and 
humanities citation Index , British humanities index . Humanities 
index and readers guide to periodical literature .^ There are also 
specialized indeje^ing services for the visual arts: 

Art index . . H^S,, Wilson, 1929- . / R016.7 

ART 1 

Artbibliographies modgrn . O^jford, Clio Press, 

1969- . , ' ' 

A specialized current awareness service is also published. 

Artbibliographies current titles . Oxford, Clio * • 

Press, 1972- . 

Some of tliese are available in machine-readable form. 



?• MUSIC: WHAT IS IT? 



7 ♦ i Defining music 



We all know what music is or do we? 



7*ii. Categorizing music . . ... 

Music may be categorized according to the country, culture or period 
■ which produced it, according to genre, according to the medium or type 
of performance for which it was written, according to its purpose or 
intended audience, and in many other ways. Many of the categorizations 
we use. assume a western viewpoint - for example 'classical' music is 
the music of Western Exarope, or derived from it - or judgements about 
the worth and lasting significance of different types of music - for 
example 'classical' or 'serious' music vs 'popular* music. 




9 

8. NATURE AND USE OF INFORMATION RESO URCES IN MUSIC 

The infonnation resources of music, and the ways.in -^^f 

are in many respects similar to those of the visual arts and of 

literature. 

(i) The user of the resources* may be a 'consumer' of music. , 
That-ilT he may be a student, or a scholarly researcher, 
interpreter or historian of ipusic . or he may be an amateur 
. who uses music for pleasure, to alleviate boredom or stress, 
for personal development, and so on. The user may also be 
a practitioner of music,' amateur or professional novice or 
expert. The practice of music involves l^th performance and 
.composition. 

Mi) AS in literature and the visual arts, the student or enjoyer 
'''' Tf ll^sii requires access to ra^mat^ ^.^*'not'n:r;SI'ly 
material of music is the live performance, a form not normally 
encountered in libraries. Libraries do however deal with 
the raw material of music in two forms, printed /'^'^ 
records of performances on paper roll, disc, tape, ^.ideo film 
Printed musfc may consist of sheet music in the form of single 
works or the collected works of composers, scores. ^and 
Ubrettos. some of these may be collected for particular 
ibices, or at different levels of skilL. If it is tequired . 
for performance, multiple copies and separate parts as well 
as complete scores -will be needed. 
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(iii) The student or enjoyer of music also needs access to works of 
t history and interpretation relating to music, to biographical 
and critical material on composers, and to expert judgements 
on particular works or performances. The practitioner may 
need information on instruments and techniques. Programmes 
prepared for performances frequently contain valuable 
information. Record sleeve? are also valuable sources of " 
infotroation. 

(iv) Music may be utilized by people whose primary' interest is not 
in music for its own sake. For example, popular music is an 
important information resource for the social historian, as 
is folk or religious music for the anthropologist. Particular 
types of music may be required by theatrical producers, 
advortisement writers, teachers, therapists and many other.s. 



9* EVALUATION AND SELECTION OF IWFOBMATIOM RESOURCES IN HJSIC 



Evaluation and selection of music is similar to that t>f visual arts 
and literature, in that the experience of music is personal, and 
subjective judgeitents are involved. As with the visual arts and 
literature, ,we assune that it is possible to make some distinctions 
betvieen products which have lasting value and significance, and those 
which are epl;iemeral or derivative, although the border between the two 
is a very grey one, and def^initive differences cannot be established « 
The distinction between ^classical* or * serious' music and * popular* 
music has in the past seemed important to librarians* The inclusion 
of forms such as punk arid rock in library record collections is still 
problematic, not only because of questions of value ludgement, but 
also because demand changes very quickly. 

In the selection of records and iapes, judgemtints are made of the 
relative value df different Interpiretations and performances, as well 
as of composers. 

In selecting imisic, and especially in selecting records and tapes, 
librarians rely extensively on the authority of producer or performers, 
and on expert revie$^s» 
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10- SPECIFIC TYPES OF INFORMATION RESOURCE IN MUSIC 



10. i. Overview and orientation 

WALFOHD and SHEEHY are useful. Gpeciili2ed guides to the literature 
include 

. ASHEIM, L- The humanities a nd th e library ; 020 

problems in the interpretation , evalu ation ASH 1 
and use of library materials , Chicago-, A.L.A., 

1957 • Chapter 4. . ^ 

BRYANT, G,T- Music , London, Bingley, 1965. R016,78 

(Readers guide ser.) BRYA 

DUCKLES, V,H, Music reference and researc h ' R 

mate rials? an annotated bibliography , 3rd ed, 016,78 

N,Y,, Free Press, 1974. v DUC 1 

WATANABE, R. Introduction to music research . 780.72 

Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, 1967, WAT 1 



10, ii. Short, factual questions, definitions ^ 

Examples of encyclopaedias, dictionaries and handbooks in music are 

COBBETT, W.W, Cobbett's cyclopedic survey of R785,7003 

cham ber music , 2nd ed, London, 0,U'.P,, COB 3 
1963. 3 vols, ' ' A 

Diagram Group, Musical instruments of the world ; R781,9103 

an illustrated encyclopedia, London, DIA 1 
Paddington Press, 1976, 

EWEN, David, The new encyclopedia of the ope/a , R782,103 

N,Y., Hill and Wang, 1971. EWE 1 * 

FEATHER, T-^onard. T^e encyclopedia of jaz^z . R78 1,5703 

N,Y, / Horizon P, , 1960, FEAT 



, M, Concise Oxford dictionary of music , R780,3 
ed. Lon'don, Oxford University Press, 1980., KENN 




Kobbe ^s compl^ete opera book , 9th ed, London, 
Putnam, 1976, * 

New Grove dictionary of music and musicians , 
6th ed,, edited by S, , Sadie, London, 
Macmillan, 1980, 20 vols, • 

The ill ustrated encyclopedia of rock , by LOGAN, 
nTc^ and WOFFINDEN, Bob. N.Y., Harmony Books, 
• 1976. . 

Th e Oxford companion to music , by P. A. Scholes. 
10th edT London, O.t.'P., 1970. 

0 

VINTON , John . Dictionary of twentieth-century 
musijp. London, Thames and Hudson, 1974. 



R782.13 
KOBB 

:R780.3 
GRO 1-20 



R784 • 
ILLU 



R780.3 
SCH 1 

R780.904 
VIN 1 



The contents of 
TheNew Grove 



Extent 

20 volumes, each of 750 
P3ges;over 18 million 
words; 22500 articles and 
7500 cross-references 

Illustrations 
Over 3000, occupying 
about seven per cent of the 
total space: tables, 
technical diagrams, family 
trees, maps, instruments in*^ 
performance, places, 

musicalautographs, 
portraits 



Music-iype examples 
Over 2500 

* 

Biographies 
Over 1 6500 on composers, 
writers, performers, 
publishers, instrument 
makers etc , from ancient 
times to the present day 



'e 



'<•/.. .'Vf,, 



instruments 

Nearly 1 millTon words 

Places 

About I million words 



"a, 



''I 



*/• 

I.. 



Non-Western and folli ? '^-"'^'^r^ k, 

musics ' / ,f /'vcv^^'^^: 

Over 1 million words, wi.th *' .> .^'^.'•>••« ^ 



index of about 8000 terrns ^7 ,<v. ; .'. 



i^usical forms 
Nearly 1 mijiion words 



♦•A 



Bibliographical material^ f'^n /, 
More than 500 pages, , '''^^ 
much of it small-type, ' * ' 
reference ' ' 



* 'V' * *' 




'*•'»» %il V ' "// ' '•'/■ • ri. 



"•"/A 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




- muse ioven'':''-::;? 

«•/. . ••••• ' < • >• ., *".«/ 



lit, ' ' ., 



on compbsers,' gr9ded in length from a few lines 
more obscure to,iubstant!al, clearly presented. 




" . : • Entrieft^byJ'eading cciiics^pn^pr^ 




''IV, ' '0 ,, 

* "... 

• . .. " '' v' 



• Surveys p/f the iiistory of musical, formj^ and the repertory 
. tlijey egibr^ce'',;,;*'.,,, "-'u?','* 
•'Srticies on;muslcaDnstr|jmeots, ancient and modern 
•.Cavish'^haif;;tone:and'linQ illustrations serving to clarify the 

f oSfe^ schdar 



v.. 



V 



•V , 



' ^ '' /'•.Composer articles seating new standards of detail in 
v! ; • v;'^ /'.'wprKrlists (including tHe^fMHest possible source ^ 
7;' 'M'y''i bibliographies with an extended coverage 

"o^; Repaissance and Baroque composers reflecting 
' "'/l.' trends inWcent '.schplarship 
' V ' ''v,^''*"Substanti^^ on early source material 

. ; ' #'w'ic;le coyerage of the' music of ancient civilizations and full 
' :.V ' • treatmenf.of early .'.liturgical music. Christian 



.' / ;.' V ' and non^Ghristiap 
v.. ; " • / '.'7:* 4i^Master bibliogrbphjes of litewrtu 



Ire on early music 
> .i . , Entries dealing .conceptually and historically with the 

'materials of,musiC' (mode, melody, analysis, notation etc) 

the world 




many cross- 
Itionsto ^ 

instruments 

material (libraries, editions; 
musical periodicals 

ERIC "'*'»7"''^''/ " ^''Wf^^^^JP.'^}^ wor^-iisx ana oibliographicat material 
'— «'C':^''"/.'.!7''C,i?VvA.. ' fls««ntI>»J%r the cataloduer 5]^ 



■ / ■ . 

lO.iii. People 

\ 

Many of the resources listed in section 10. ii. give biographical 
information on composers, performers and people connected with 
music, living and dead. General encyclopaedias and directories 
are also useful. Examples of biogr^aphical directories in,' music 
are : 

MURDOCH, James. Australia's contemporary ■-R786.994 
composers . Melbourne, Macmillan, 1972. Ml* 

international who's who in "hiusic and musicians ' R780.92 
• directory. 8th ed. edited by Ernst Kay. inte 
Cambridge, Melrose P., 1977. 

'I 

'\ 

10- iv. Organizations and services 

Organizations are important in music for a variety of reasons, 
they organize concerts, promote productions or commission works 
(e.g. A. B.C., Sydney Opera House). They have libraries and 
information centres (e.g. Sydney Opera House Library). They sell, 
make or repair. piusical instruments, and publish or sell sheet 
musicand recordings.' They teach music, at all levels from hobby 
and juvenile, to advanced professional '(e.g. N.S.W. Conservatorium) 
Australian organizations connected with .music are listed in: 

Directory of. Australian music organizations . * R780. 60994 
Sydney, Australia Music Centre, 1978. *2nd DIRE 
^ edition^ published 1979. 

The Australia Music Centre, 2nd Floor ,= -80 George Street, The 
Rocks, provides .many facilities and services. Two of its aims 
are : 

v^To offer an information service on mulsic matters to the 
profession, industry and to the general public. . 

. To build up a representative collection of Asian music. 

The Centre is recognized by the Australian National Coiranission for 
UNESCO as the official Music Information Centre (MIC* in Australia. 

The Centre has specialized collectipns of Asian music, ethnic 
music, and Australian Aboriginal music. 

. ^ Australian music directory . Ed. by P. Beilby and R780.42 

M. Roberts. Melbourne, 1981. beiL 

This new handbook has articles on music in Australia, lists of 
Australian music organizations, services, facilities and venjes, 
statistics of music production and lists of available recordings. 

The National -Library of Australia through its Music tfnd Sound 
Recordings Unit has «n ^tremely large collection of Australian 
music. Current LPs are deposited by Australian record 

■• . . • 52 ' - ^' 



manufacturers and many 78 's have been/ acquired through an extensive 
collecting programme. The unit a 1 30 /maintains a National Union 
Catalogue of music* In the library ys 1977/78 annual report, the 
holdings were given as 265 ,000 ^i?e«</rdings and tapes and 34,302 
scores • ( 



lO.v. Finding musical works for performance 



Performers may seek information on works suitable for a particular 
medium or occasion. Or they may wish to find out what works a 
particular composer has written, and where they can be obtained. 
Examples of resources which are useful for such questions are: 

SEARS, M.E, Song index; an index to more than R016.784 
12,000 sings in 177 song collections • . . SEA 1 , 

N.y., Wilson, 1926^ Plus supplement, 1934, 

GUSHING, Helen Grant. 7 Children's song index; an 
index to more than 22,000 songs in 189 
collections ... N.Y., Wilson, X936. 

G0F8IN, Singer's repertoire . 2nd ed. N.Y,, R016.784 

Scarecrow, 1960. 5 vols. COF 1-4 



Vocal and choral music . ^ Sydney, Australia Music 
Gentre, 1976. 



R016. 7840994 
AUST 



GITY OF SYDNEY PUBLIG LIBRARY. A select list of 
music scores. 5th ed. Sydney, 1974, 
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10. vi. Selecting records and tapes 



Bibliographies of recordings are an important aid to selection, the 
evaluative ones being the most useful. A bibliography of records is 
known as a discography. Record reviews are also important. Information 
resources useful in this area include: 

GREENFIELD, E. et al. The Penguin stereo record guide . R789.912 
2nd ed. Harmondsworth , Penguin, 1977. 

« 

Schwann record and tap'e guide . Boston / Schwann. ^• 
Monthly. - » 



The gramophone . 1923- . Monthly. 

The Greunophgne classical record catalogue . Quarterly 

The Gramophone popular record catalogue . Quarterly . 

COOPER, D.E. International bibliography of 

discographies; classical music and jazz and 
blues . -1972. A reference book for record 

collectors, dealers and libraries . Littleton , 
Colo., Libraries Unlimited, 1975. 

Annual index to popular music record reviews . 
Me^uchen, Scarecrow. 

BUZACOTT, M. A select list of literature, music 
scores and sound recordings in print . 2nd ed. 
Music Australia, 1979. 



789.913105 
GRA 1 



R016.78 
COO 1 



R016. 78042 
ANN 1 



Music Australia/ 1981: a select list of 

literature, music scores and sound recordings 
in print. Ed. M. Buzacott. Sydney, ^ 
Australia Music Centre/ 1981. (annual) 



lO.vii. Indexing and abstracting services 



In addition to those types of publications which index musical 
works mentioned in section 10. v* are those which index musical 
literature in periodicals, newspapers, books etc., such as: 

"\ 

Music index . Detroit, Information Coordinators, 
1949- . 

Indexes about 300 periodicals repr6aent^inq 
various aspects of the music field ranging from 
musicology to the retailing pf music. Includes " 
"^usic reviews. 
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RILM: abstracts of music literature . New York, 
International Association of Music Libraries, 
1967- . 

. Abstracts and indexes periodical articles, 

:feviews ,(2jbooks and theses in the field of music. 
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What are the main differences between "arts" and 
"crafts"? \ 



List five formats in which reproductions of original 
art works may be located. 



V 

V 

p 

List three . functions of works of art. 
1 



List the criteria you consider important in selecting: 

(i) reproductions of paintijigs for a loan collection 
^ in a pul^ic library.' ^ „ • 

(ii^ reproductions for the library of a college which 
teaches the history, appreciation and •techniques 
of visual aids. • 

t 

(iii) original paintings, drawings and photographs for 
the Mitchell Library ^ ' , 



Record the sources of your answers to the following questions, 
and note any problems, or inadequacies in the information 
you find. Compq^e the ans,wer in more than one source whenever' 
possible. 

(a) What is kitsch? What are its characteristics? 



'(b) * What can you find out about the art of Sri Lanka? 
•Where are the major museums? 



(c) Who is Brett Whitely? when ddd he win the Sulman ■* 
prize? 

f 
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.(d) Find the rieunes and addresses of three Sydney 
libraries which specialize^ or have important 
collections^ in the visual arts. 



6. - List three major, journals cx>ncerned with the visual arts. 
How much do they coat? 



7. Find evaluative accovints of the life and artistic career 
of o^e of the following. Where could you see their work, 
and read inOre about them? 

Vanessa Bell 
Sidney Nolan 
Leonard French 
Pro Jlart. 
David Hockney 
Jackson Pollock 
Henri Matisse 

Wang Fu ' ^ ' 

Norman Lindsay 
Giotto 
Donatello 
^ Eddie Puruntatameri 

Deborah Niland 



er|c 
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Find the best available book on an artist who interests 
you, and complete the following evaluation, indicating 
good/everage/poor for each feature. Give evidence to 
support your judgment • ^ 

* 

Authority i 

Up*-to-datenesg : ' 

Research on which book is based; ' 4 , i 
Choice and number of illustrations: 
Bibliography : 

What is the intended audience (e-g. specialist, lay)? 

Would you buy the book yourself? For a library? 

On what grounds do you judgp it to be the Wfest on the s\ 



Find references to two journal articles on one of the 
following subjects. What kind of reader do you think 
each would be suitable for (e.g. specialist or layperson)? 
Where in Sydney could you obtain the articles? 

American impressionisV painting 
Australian aboriginal art 
Photography as an art form 
Women painters 
Children and art 
^ 'Blue poles' 

Investing in art ... 
Art as therapy 
Henry Moore 
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(a) Define muisic in no more than 30 words. 

(b) List as many kinds of music as you can* Group them 
into categories. 



Why is music often considered as a separate subject from 
others in the fine arts? Are there characteristics of its 
information resources and their use, which justify the 
distinction? List any of these characteristics you 
consider relevant. 



% 




The scene is a public library in a disadvantaged inner^Melbourne 
area. The community includes large proportions of Aboriginals, 
Greeks, Italians and Yugoslavs, with many smaller ethnic 
groups. There is a high incidence of single pa:rent families 
and social problems. There are also considerable numbers 
of younger, affluent people who typically live in renovated 
terraces and are connected with the nearby University. The 
library has a large record collection, but no tapes. Vhe 
records are arranged in two groups, of about the same size, 
labelled •Fine music* and 'Ethnic music'. There is also a 
small selection of jazz and country music, but no popular 
music or rock. Al^ the records are from reputable producers 
like Deutsche Graramophon: there are no budget records. 
Music is played constantly on the library's own very good 
equipment: the choice is that of the librarian on duty, who 
usually seems to favour 'fine' music. The library prides 
itself on maintaining the records in good condition, and 
lends only to those whose record playing equipment is of the 
required standard. 

Is this library applying appropriate selection criteria? 
What crit^eria would you apply "and what changes would you 
make, if any? ^ 
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In answering the following questions, record your sources, 
and any problems, or inadequacies in the answers you find. 
Compare the* answer in several sources whenever possible. 



(a) What is a Jew's harp? What is the history of the 
instrument? 



(Jj) Where can I find the names and addresses of instrument 
makers in Australia? Who makes violins in N*S*W»7 



(c) What is a lute? Find illustrations of the kind of 
lute played in Renaissance Europe - 



(d) Find an evaluative account of the work of Martin 
Wesley-Smiths Has he made any recordings? 
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Who wrote "All things depart"? What are the words 
to the song? 



Who wrote "Old MacDonald had a farm?" Where is the 
music published? 
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1. OBJECTIVES 

When you have finished this segment, you should be able to answer or 
discuss questions such as these: 

i. What is law all about? ^ 

ii. Where* did Australian law originate? 

iii. What constitutes primary sources of law? 

t iv. How does legislation come into being? 

V. what are the sources of information concerning legislation? 

vi. what are the major characteristics of case law? 

vii. What are the major sources of case law? 

viii. What constitutes secondary information resources in law? 



What are some examples of secondary legal information 
resources? ^ ' j 



/ 

xi. 



What computerized legal information resources are available? 
What type of law resources do ordinary people need? 



In addition^ you should also have acquired certain skills, in 
particular: 

i. identify the componethts of an act or case. 

ii. locate acts and cases relevant to a given situation. ^ 

iii. locate amendments to acts, and the current status of 
legislation. 

iv. identify and select secondary information resources 
appropriate to particular enquiries or problems. 

v. use legal information resources effectively, particularly 
; Halsbury's laws of England and the Australian digest . 
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2. DEFINING LAW * 

Before considering the nature of legal information, there must be some 
knowledge of the law itself, and of the structures which are 
responsible for making and enforcing the law. 

Definitions can contribute to an understanding of the areas of concern 

to the law. Some definitions and descriptions are:- 
, \ ■ 

"Law: the body of rules, whether formally enacted or 
customary, which a state or coiranunity recognizes as 
binding bn its members or subjects." THE SHORTER OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

"Law is a general term embracing all those principles, 
rules and enactments which are' applied in the courts and 
enforced by the coercive power of the state." 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, (1968) . 

"Law: one of the roost significant expressions of a 
nation's social and political development..." 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (19l65) 

"Law is the product of man's capacity to reason, and 
consists ^f all those principles and rules, which, by 
use pf re^^son, can be seen to be necessary for, or which 
can ije seen to promote, man's peaceful and happy life in 
society.-" 

Paraphrase by Derham, et. al. INTRODUCTION TO LAW, p. 184. 

"Law is the instrument man uses in his attempt to achieve 
justice in society." 

Paraphrase by Defharo, et. al. INTRODUCTION TO lAW, p. 184. 

* ■ < ♦ 

"Law = those rules which will be recognized by the courts." 
Chisholm Nettheim. UNDERSTANDING LAW, p. 6. 

"Law is a social institution, and reflects the society in 

"which it operates. " 

Chisholn & Nettheim. UNDERSTANDING LAW, p.;jl. 

"Law: a system of rules imposed by the supreme authority in 
a politically organized society, and recognized by the 
members of that society as governing or regulating their 
conduct..." BAALMAN'S OUTLINE OF LAW IN AUSTRALIA, p.l. ^ 

"Law, according' to an ancient maxim, is good sense. And what 
is contrary to good sense is not good law." 
BURKE V. STATE 119 N.Y.S. 1089. 



3. ORIGINS OF AUSTRALIAN LAW 

Today, many of our new laws and changes to the law are stimulated by 
developments in other countries, particularly the U.S. and the U.K. 
But Australian law as it is ti^day is firmly based on the English 
tradition. Blackstone, an 18th century lawyer, provided insight into 
the basic reason for this when he cited an accepted principle of his 
day: 

If an uninhabited country be discovered and planted 
by English subjects, all the English laws then in 
being which are the birthright of every subject, are 
immediately then in^orce. 

Imperial legislation decreed that New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland 
and Tasmania would receive English laW as it existed in 1828. Western 
Australia would receive English law as it existed in 1829, while South 
Australia would receive it as it existed in 1836. «What each colony did 
with this received law was the business of its local legislature. Any" 
change occurring, in England to the law after these dates was ng.t 
automatically accepted by the colonies. 

This system proved workable because between 1850 and 1890, the colonies 
were granted local self government under Constitution Acts passed by 
the Imperial Parliament. These Acts allowed each local government to 
pass laws pertaining to its own territory. However, an Imperial Act, 
said to apply by 'paramount force', could still override any colonial 
Act. 

Under the Imperial Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act of 1900, 
the colonies were federated. Each became'a State maintaining its 
original constitution. In addition, a new centralised government, the 
Commonwealth, was created. Many powers were^ granted to both the 
Commonwealth and the States concurrently. In case of a conflict 
between two statutes, the Commonwealth Act would override the State' 
^' Act. fl^n example of how this system operates can be illustrated by the 
divorce law. unbil 1959, each state had its own statute. However, in 
1961 when the Commonwealth Matrimonial Causes Act 1959 took effect, 
^all sta^e Acts regarding divorce ceased to operate. (Note that in' 
^976 the Family^ Law Act 1975 replaced the earlier Commonwealth Act.) ) 

Imperial lawmaking with regard to' Australia was curtailed by the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931 . «^f ter a conference of self-governing 
members o^ the British Commonwealth of Nations with the United Kingdom 
Government, a decision was reached that the Acts of the United Kingdom 
would- not apply to dominions unless they requested and consehted to 
such legislation. Nonethele;ps , ^ few imperial Acts still have force 
in Australia today.* 



4. PRIMARY SOURCES OF ' LAW 
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Legal materials may be divided into two broad categories: prinary and 
secondary sources. The primary sources consist of .the authoritative 
records of the law made by the lawrtnaking authorities and the secondary 
sources comprise all other legal .inaterials. \ 



The two primary sources of law are: 



Legislation consisting of Acts, regulations, 
orders--in-council , ordinances, statutory rules, 
and by-laws enacted by Parliament and/or its 
delegated bodies 



and 
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Interpretation of court cases which is called 
case law or judge-made law. 



4*1 Legislation . 

4*1. 1. Bills 

ThQ draft of a proposed Act of Parliament is a Bill* When it has 
been passed by Parliament and given the Royal assent by the Governor- 
General or the Governor, t;he Bill becomes an Act of Parliament. 
Statute is a term which is used interchangeably with Act> 

There are many ways in which a Bill may originate* It may come from: 
- the cabinet 

a government department at the suggestion of a senior 
member of the Public Service Board 

a political party 

An example is the Petroleum and Minerals Authority Bill 
1973. The late Rex Connor> moving the second reading in 
the House of Representatives said the Bill was based on the 
policy of the Government "as enunciated first by the,*. 
Australian Labor Party," 

a Law Reform Commission 

For example, recommendations made in the Australian Law 
^ Reform Commission's Report Criminal Investigation were 
contained in the N.S*W* Parliament's J3ail Bill, 1978,...^ 

vaVious. pressure groups including business 

Royal Commissions, Committees of Inquiry, Parliamentary 
Standing or Select Committees 

For example, the Commonwealth's Family Law Bill, 1973^ 
was introduced following an inquiry by the Senate Standing 
Committee on Constitutional ^d Legal Affairs* 

an individual Member of Parliament 

An example is the Medical Practice Clarification Bill, 1973, 
presented by Mr* McKenzie in the House of Representatives 
on 10 May, 1973* « 

No matter how the Bill begins, to have a chance of succeeding it must 
usually be supported by the Cabinet, firstly because ^ the Government 
has the most votes and secondly because the Cabinet is responsible 
for ordering the b\i§il<ess of Parliament- If they support the Bill 
it is more likely to get a place in the schedule* The Medical 
» Practice Clarification Bill, like most private members' Bill, did 
not become an Act# "67 
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BILL 



How a bill becomes an aci. 

A bill's progress through Parliament and the debate on it is 
recorded in Parliamentary Debates, commonly referred to as 
Hansard. Each Parliament in Australia except Tasmania, publishes 
a record of its debates. 

V 



is .usually prepared 
by the Parliamentary 
Draftsman at ±he re-- 
quest of Govelmment 





Bill goes to other 
HOUSE where a similar 
process occurs 

OR ^ 

If both Houses have 
passed it 



Bill introduced 
into House of 
Parliament by 
appointed mini- 
ster 





1*HIRD READING: Debate 
concentrates on general 
principles. No major 
amendments accepted. 
If motion for THIRD 
REDING carried. Bill 
has passed House 



Bill goes for 
Royal Assent by 
' Go verhor-Genera 1 
or Governor. 




When Royal Assent given 
Bill becomes 




A N 



ACT 



FIRST READING: Clerk of 
House ^reads title; a formal 
motion moved that bill be 
read a first time and pmnted 
No debate. If motion passed, 
date set for second reading. 





SECOND READING: Full debate 
focusing on explanation, appre- 
ciation or criticism of general 
principles of Bill. No amend-- 
ments made. If House passes 
motion for SECOND READING, Bill 
referred to Committeefof Who^e 
House or to a Select or Stand- 
ing Coiranittee where Bill re-- \ 
ceives thorough clause-by-clause 
scrutiny & amendments debated* 
After all parts approved in 
.Committee, it is 'reported* to / 
the House. Debate to accept or 
reject with or without amend- 
ments. 



* Adapted from; 
Dei;ham, et . al. 
TO LAW, p. 28 



AN introduc:tion 



When both Houses pass a BUI it becomes an Xct or statute. However, on 
occasion the Houses have not concurred on passage of a Bill. When this 
happens both Houses appoint a small number. of their Members to serve as 
managers. These representatives meet and try to resolve differences; 
The resulting Bill may not jesemble the original Bill considered. In 
19.7S, Appropriation Bills did not pass through the Houses of Parliament. 
As a result the Commonwealth Parliament was dissolved and the Whitlam 
government lost power. . 



The following are sources of information on Bills before 
Parliament. ' * 

Australian curren t law . 348.94046 

Stiction 03 consists of monthly lists of 
Bills from Federal and State Parliaments. 
Th<?se lists do not cumulate. 

Law, Society of N.S.W. Library • Legislative 

• referen ce service , (included in the Law Society ^ 
" Journal) • 

Gives detailed information on the progress of 
bills through both Federal and N.S.W. Parliaments. 



4,1.2. Acts 
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Even when a bill has become art Act by passing through all the 
necessary stages in Parliament, it does not became part of the 
law of the IcOid until.it comes into force. *• • 

An Act itself may specifically cite the day on which it will take 
force. When it does not, it is usual for the Act to take effect on the 
day it receives the Royal, assent. This differs for an Act of Parliament 
of the Commonwealth, however, which takes force ^on the 28th day after 
it receives Royal assent i^ no specific date is affixed. 

When dates appear in an Act they kre given in square brackets following 
the long title as shown in the following example: 

An Act to amend the WOOL TAX ASSESSMENT ACT" 1935-1961 , 

as atnended by -the WOOL TAX ASSESSMENT ACT 1962 [Assented to 

28th May^, 1962] [Date of commencement, 25th June, 1962] 

Parliament has power to assign any date for an Act to come into effect: 
a day before the Act even passed Parliament (retrospective Act) or a 
day much later than the Royal . assent . As an example of the former, a 
Commonwealth Act, the Bounty (Drilling Bits) Act 1980 was assen,ted to 
B May 1980, but deemed to h?ive come into operation on 1 October 1979. 
As an example of the latter, another Commonwealth Act, the Admin- 
istrative Decisions (Judicial Review) Act 1977 which feceive'd Royal 
assent on 16 June 1977, came into operatioo^von 1 October 1980. 

Vchtrious sectioreof an Act may also be given^fferent dates for taking 
effect. An alternative to citing specific dates is stating in the 
Act that certain sections of th^ Act as a whole will, come into. effect 
on a date to be proclaimed in the appropriate Gazette., - ., 

The Federal and all State governments issue official gazettes. The 
-Federal publication is entitled Commonwealth of Australia gazette ^ 
the' New South. Wales publication is New South Wales /government 
gazette (354.9440O06 NEW 1). ' - 

V Acts may be altered or amended by later Acts (which need -not have 
the same title as the original *Act) . The i)riginal Act is referred - 
to "'as the principal Act; the newer Act as the amending^ Act . When an 
^ct has been amended maijy times it becomes' difficult to follow. To 
minimize confusion, 'the government may reprint the Act incorporating 
all the subsequent amendments • This is known a consolidation or 
reprint. ^ . ^ 



An Act ii/ill contain the following telements: 
. 1 ♦ nwiber 

2. lotxq title ' ' 

^3. enacting words 
.4,. . short title 

5* date on which Act comes into force (this may have the 
marginal note: Commencement). 




7{oa<lK Grants Act 19W) 

» 

(^1) NV 106 of 19H0 \ 



-n — f 



(d) An Act to tirant Jinancial assislni.cc lo thr Stiles ind lo the 
Norihcni Icrfilory in relation to ruads , 



HcpivM:;»u:ivci o( ihc C i>miiionncaIih t-f .\.*M(,.I„,, m lollou*- 
, lARI I-^HHM,IMI.NAKV 

I. I his Aft njuy be cMcd a* Die Hvo^h amnts A^i J 080. 
^ 10 CunfiMi'ncciiu'nl 

i^) R il^A^T «'» «*^«- *ij> : . ^^»mh ,i rsw.%x> ,hc 

/'^K lolrrprcluiloo 

^ / X (1) In thi* AH, unU'is the Cootuiy inic(Jln>|. appv.uw- 

15 ^ -Vicf Ml rouU- Mcanv an urban artcriu] ro«J or jt roml «iicn«| f<ua; 
'*4:o&itruc(;oA", m relation lo a r^j^d, incluOti-. 

(*) Uw reconstruction or re«lifnmeqt of tM road; 
tiM of th$ ro«4 lo « liifliar iU«d«Al; 
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It may also contain 

6. preamble; this sets out 'the reasons for making the Act 
8. schedules: these contain details which are more 

conveniently set out at the end of the Act than in 

the body of the Ac?t. . 

Longer Acts may have a table of content (or provisions ) . This may 
be divided into parts which may be subdivided into divisions. 

All Acts 4re divided into' numbered sections which may be subdivided 
into sutjsections and paragraphs. 

Abbreviations^ 

Part pt 

Section s» or s /^/) 

• . Sections ss. pr 6s ' ^ * ■ 



4.1.2.2 Federal Acts ' 

, — -r~^ 

Tlie tollowinq are sources ot Federal Acts ot .Parliament: 

Australia- Parliament. Acts oi the Australian 348*9402 
P arliam ent, ♦ 1901-19 73/ 1^. < . AUS 1-12 

This ^contains the Acts ot the Federal Parliament 
from 1901-1973, together with their amendments.^ 
This' is known as ^ con so 1 i d a t io n . 

Australia. Parliament. Acts of the Parliament of the 348*94022 
' Comm onwealth of Australia . Annual bound volumes, AUS 2 
loose-leaf for the current year. 



Austral ia . Par liament < 



Acts of the Parliament: 



Comm o n we a 1 1 h 'o f Australia . Reprint series. 

Reprinted ( consolidate<^) Acts ^re now. being issued 
in pamphlet form. Up to t-he end of 1980 ovfer 100 
have appeared. 



348.9402 
AUST 



Sources of information on Federal Acts of Parliament 



In addition to the Acts themselyes, the f ollowilig ^^e sourc 
information about Acts and theifij amendments. 



es of 



Annotations to Acts and Regulations of the Australian 
Parliament . Sydney, Butterworths , 1979- 

A loose-loaf service which lists new Acts, ^ 
regulations and proclamation dates, as well as 
annotiiting amendments to Acts passed since the 
1901-1973 consolidation. 



348.94022 
ANNO 



Australia. Parliament 
the Commonwealth. 



Acts of the Parliament of 



The current year's loose-leaf volume contains 
the 'Acts Tables' which are cumulated monthly 
and list Federal Acts with their commencement dates • 

Australian current l aw . 

Section 02 (01 prior to 1981) has an 'Index of 
statutory information' which lists Federal and 
State Acts. It also has a separate listing of 
proclamation dates . 

Australian legal monthly digest . 

Contains a list which cumulates monthly, of ^ 
•Acts amended, repealed, proclaimed ... during tne 
year .' . 

Law Society of N.S.W. Library. Legis lative 
. reference ser vice has a section entitled 
' ProclamiStions - Commencement of Acts' for both 
Commonwealth and N.S.W. Acts. 



348.94022 
AUS 2 



348^94046 
AUST 



348.94005 
AUS \ 
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There is a subject index to Australain Acts: 

WICKS, B.M. Subject index to Acts of the Parliament 348.94022 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. Canberra, aus 2 

Libra Bboks. Updated annually. 



> 



Finding the latest amendirients to a Federal Act; 

1. If you know the name of the Act - 

a. Check whether the Act has been reprinted 
(348.9402 AUST). If this is the case then 
all amendments are included up to the date 
shown on the cover. 



If the Act has not been reprinted, go to the 
1901-1973 consolidation (348.9402 AUS 1-12). 
All amendments will be incltried up to 1973. 



c. Then for later amendments either look 



Annotations^ to Acts and Regulations o f the 
Australian Parliament (348.94022 ANNO) ^or. 
check the annual volumes of the Acts of~the 
Parliament of Australia (348.94022 AUS 2) 
from the date of the Reprint or consolidation. 

Then update further, if necessary, by looking 
in Australian current law (348.94046 AUST) 
Section 02 (01 prior to. 1981) Index of Statutory 
Information ori Australian legal monthly digest 
(348.94005 AUB consulting the 'Table of 

Acts amended/ replied, proclaimed, in the 

latest issue (of each year only. 



If you con't know^the name of the Act, use a subject 
approach to fin/ the name of the Act. 



a. Use Wicks, 



c. 



Consult a legal encycj-opedia (see p. 7 5 or 
the Australian digest (348.94046 AUST). 

Text books can also be useful as they usually 
rfefer to the relevant acts in the area being 
discusrsed. 
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4 • 1 . 2 . 3 New South Wales Acts 

The lullowinq are sources of Acts of the N.S.W. Parliament: 



N.S.W. Parliament- Public acts of New- South Wa les ^ 



1824-I957, 15 vols. ^ three permanent supplements^ 

Tbis is a consolidation, and is coinjpionly known as 
the 'Red Statutes'- ^ 

N.S.W. Parliament. Statutes of N-S. W. 

Annual bound volvjpes, lo<pse-leaf for current year. 



Pa^Tiainent- 



N.S.W- PafTiainent- New South Wales statutes . 
Bepriat series. In loose-leaf form these are 
also consolidated and have largely superseded 
the Red Statutes. 



348-944023 
NEW 15-32 



348.944022 
NEW 1 

348.944022 
NEW 3 



Sources of information on N.S.W. Acts 

In addition to the Acts themselves, the^ 'following are sources of 
information about N.S.W. Acts and their Amendments- 



Annotations to the N.S.W. Statutes, with regulations . 
Sydney, Butterwortl>s, 1980- 

A loose-leaf service which has a list of Acts 
currently in force (including all Amendments) . 
For every reprinted Act there is^a list of all 
amendments passed since the last reprint. 

Australian current law . 

See page 64 for explanation. 

Aust ralian legal monthly digest . 
See page C>4 for explanation. 

Law Society of N.S.W- Library. Legislative 
reference service . 

See page 64 for explanation. 



348.944022 
ANNO 



348.94046 
AUST 

348.94005 
AUS 1 
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N.S.W. Parli^ent. Alphabetical and chronological 
table s of N-S.W. statutes, 1824-1969: 
supplement 1970-1978 . 

This is an index to all Acts of the N.S.W. 
Parliament l;^etween 1824--1978 listing all the 
amendments. 



348-944028 
NEW 1^2 



Finding the latest amendment to a N,S,W, Act: 



!• If you know the name of the Act - 

a. Check whether the Act has been reprinted 
(348.944022 NEW 3). If this is the case, then 
all the amendments are included up to the date 
shown on the cover. 

b. If the Act has not been reprinted 

either consult the Public Acts of N.S.W.^ 
1824-1957 and the supplements 
(348.944023 NEW 15-32); 

or consult the Alphcibetical and chronological 

tables of the N'.g.W. Statutes 
• (348.944028 NEW 1-2) , 

« 

Then for later amendments 

either look in Annatatioois to the N .S.W. 

Statutes (348.944022 ANNO) inaction 
entitled Acts in force 

or check the annual volumes of Statutes of 

N.S.W . (348.944022 NEW I). "^"^ 

d. Update further by looking in Australian current 
2aw (348,94046 AUST) or Australian legal monthly 
digest (348.94005 AUS 1). 



2. If you don't know the name of the Act^ use a subject 
approach to find the name of the Act. 

a. There is no current subject index ^to N.S.W. Acts. 
The Alphabetical and chronological tables o f 
N.S.W. Statutes (348.944028 NEW 1-2) has an 
alphabetical listing by short titles of the acts 
which ha-s some cross references (covers 1824- 
197a) . 

There is a 3 volumis subject index to the Public 
Acts'of N.S.W. 1824-1957 . (348.944023 NEW 15-29). 

b. Consult the Australian digest (348.94046 AUST), 
a text book in the area or a handbook such as 
the Legal resources book (N.S.W. ) (R340. 09944 
LEGA) . . 
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4 . 1 . 3 • Subordinate Legislatiot^ 

Pari i<iments pass Acts or statutes which become law. Often the 
statutes ar6 general in nature and give authority to some other 
bt:>dY to .enact specific regulations^ orders-in-council , ordinances, 
statutory rules, and by-laws to facilitate the effective operation 
ot the Act. These regulations, orders-in-council , etc, are 
called delegated or subordinate legislation, 

\ 

E^eral statutory rules are contained in: 

Australia. .Parliame^tit . Statutory rules made under 348.94025 
Acts of the Parliame'nt of the Commonwealth of AUS 2 

Au stralia , 

These are annual volumes. 



A reprint (consolidation) of statutory rules was begun 
in 1980 (348.94025 AUST) . 

N.S.W, regulations are printed in full in the N . S . W , gov ernment 
gazette (354.9440006 NEW 1) - Annual yoliunes are also issued: 



N.S.W. Pc^rliament. Rules, regulations, by-laws^ 
ordinances, etc. 



348.944025 
NEW 1 




MORf. RUF5AND Rt'GULATIONS 





Source: Lawtalk, v. 83, 14 September, 1978. 
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4 .2 CASE LAW 



4.2.1 History of Case Law 

Case Law was previously mentioned as the second main source of law (p. 60) 
}To understand its significance in Australia, it is necessary to trace *its 
historical development in the Common Law of .England. Before the 13th 
Century, custom was th%key to deciding most issues. At the time of 
the Norman Concfuest, for example, communal tribunals called moots met 
in the open air to determine issues of custom within their territories. 
Even later when cases came before King's justices, custom was examined 
in determining rulings unless a specific statute could be cited. 
Justices believed that the same principles should apply uniformly in 
all areas of the country. Thus, local customs were eventually modified • 
into a set of standard rules. In other words^ law was made 'common' to 
all. When any new situation arose, judges normally tried to apply the 
most appropriate customary rule available. 

Eventually, by this means, a settled and fairly rigid set of rules, 
known as 'common law' developed. The strict application of these rxiles 
by the common law courts led to dissatisfaction and many unsuccessful 
litigants petitioned t^he King for justice. These petitions were referred 
by the King to the Lord Chancellor, who dealt with them according to 
the principles of good faith and fairness rather than the strict rules 
of common law. But because the Chancellor, like the common. law judges, 
9i3nsidered that similar cases should receive similar treatment ,.. he too 
developed a settled body of rules. The new body of law, known as 'equity' 
was administered by the Court of Chancery, which was set up when the 
petitions to the Chancellor became too numerous for his to deal with, 
alone . 

The two bodies of la*/, equity (administered by the Court of Chancery) 
and the common law (administered by common law courts) , coexisted side 
by side in England and were carried over into the AvLStralian system. 
Both common law and- equity are now administered by a single court system, 
both. in England and ip the Australian jurisdictions. 

In short, coimifton law can have several meanings depending on the context 
in which it is used. Among them are: 

(1) '' That part of English law "formulated, developed and 

administered by old common law courts, based originally 
on the coiranon customs of the country, and unwritten." 
(Osborn. A CONCISE LAW DICTIONARY, Sth'ed., p. 71) 

(2) Common law - as distinct fronv equity or 3tatute law 
(and others) . 

■ * 

(3) Common law - xn ippecific situations used as a synonym 
for case law. 

From the earliest days written reports were preserved to enable easy 
access to past cases- Initially these reports did little more than 
list the litigants' ple4s and note decisions. ^ However, by the reign 
of Edward I, Year Books reported cases mor^extensively , often giving 
the judge's reasons for decisions. Another Significant development 
was the creation in 1865 of an Official Council of Law Reporting 
responsible for publishing all cases of legal interest in England. 
^ Even today some series of law reports are regarded as more 'official' 
than others ♦ 
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4*2. 2* The Australian Court System 



The following diagram outlines the relationships and hierarchies of the 
Australian court yystem* - 



Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
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State Supreme Courts 

Pull Court 
(N.S.W* ,CQLurt of Appeal) 
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Single Judge Courts 
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State IntermelJiate Courts 



(N.S^W*, Victoria, Queensland, 
S-A-, W.AJ (District, County, 
Quarter Sessions, Local) 



o 



state Magistrates' Courts 



High Court of Australia 



rH 0) 

o 



(A 

cn 
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Federal Court 
(Territory, Industrial , 
Bankruptcy) 
Family Court 



(Petty Sessions, Small Debts, 
Local Courts, Requests) 



* Diagram from: 

s^. Sawer. THE AUSTRALIAN & THE LAW, p- 31, 

with modifications to account for recent 
decisions regarding appeal to Privy Council 

+ Judicial Committee of Privy Council:, a court which ^its in London to 

hear casas from Commonwealth countries 
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4.2.3. Doctrine of Precedent . 

4 

It hds t)een noted that basic to both English and Australian law is the 
idea that similar cases should be treated in a similar manner. Three 
reasons for this are: (1) fairness and equality; (2) speed and 
decisiveness; and (3) a degree of uniformity in decision making. 

TilZl^'^''^^^^ ''^'"^''^^ doctrine of precedent which holds that 

tuSTcf/n decisions of courts higher than itself in a 

judicial hierarchy. Also, 'highly persuasive' are its own previous 
decisions and those of courts at the. same level. 

araued''"f h"^ to establish a binding precedent for a specific cafee being 
argued, a barrister must seek the 'ratio decidendi' (rule of law or 

stated r ff'^'r^ "^'"^ ^'"'"^ ^" -t overtly 

•made bC the nud'f 11 ^"'"^ Periph^l comments 

made by the judge m the course of his reasoning are regarded ag 'obiter 

dictum' or '.aid by the way' and .a^ not held to be binding on I Jter 



Consider the following example which illustrates precedent ; 



LAW: 



It is illegal for a person to be drunk while driving a 
vehl^cle. 



CASE I: Archy A. is arrested and brought to the District Court for. 

riding a bicycle while drunk. The judge must determine. if 
'vehicle' includes 'bicycle' • The judge rules to include 
bicycle in the definition • 
Archy A. is punished accordingly. 

CASE II: A year later a different judge in a Magistrates' Court (a 

lower court in the same jurisdiction) hears a case in which 
Bryan B. appears in court charged with drunken driving while 
riding a bicycle. The judge cites CASE I as a binding 
precedent. He believes that both cases are alike in all 
particulars, therefore, he is bound by the previous decision. 
ThusJ Bryan B. is punished. 



c 

4.2.4. Law Reports » 



A barrister arguing a case in qourt needs to be fully aware of the 
details of other cases of a similar nature which might serve as precedents. 
.Law reports help the barrister do this. , j 

Law reports are found in series which cover all significant decisions 

in the superior courts of both the States and the Conmionwealth of Australia. 

Different series cover varying jurisdictions, although there may be some 

overlap. if a case is reported in more than one series, the more highly 

respected series is always cited. For example, in Australia COMMONWEALTH 

LAW REPORTS is held in highest regard. Thus, this series is always cited • . ' 

as the source of a case when possible. . " ^ \' 
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l^w ref>ort series «e .said to be 'authorised' if i'udqSs read thron„h 
tlu..r dcri.ion.s foUowiJ the editing by the barr sters JllZ^ ■ 

CO««ONWEA,.TH LAW HKPORT. is an exa.,!- L L '^thorLed' aw^L^cr " 

;-!serfrorih - -t. Note that both report 

..ases, from the same jurisdiction. The 'authorised' reports are not 
pubnshed as <,uicKiy as the others. Thus, it is useful to h^J^ ^th 



Some Impor tant Law Report Series 

Coimno nwealth law reports . 1 90 3^ 

Reports High Court and Privy Couiicil 
cases. Abbreviated CLR 



348.94044 
COM 1 



Australian law reports . . 1973- 

Reports High Court, Privy Council, 
State Supreme Courts exercising federal 
jurisdiction. Federal Courts and selected 
others. Abbreviated ALR 



348.94041 
AUST 



N ew S outh W ales law reports , 1971- 



348.944043 
NEW 1 



Tliere are also many series covering particulars^ subjects , e.g. 



Australian tax reports 



343.94052 
AUS 1 



Examining A Specific Law Repo rt ■ " 

Information provide^ in most law reports includes the following: 

Title of litigation ' ' 

Court ^ 

Judge • 

Date / 

Catchwords 

- Headnote which summarises case ' • 



7;} 




X 



The elements of this are:- a summary of 
judgment, beginning with "held" with the 
most common factor being noted by words - 
"per curiam" 

Arv/ dissenting opinions; cases may be 
listed which were followed (i.%. applied 
and approved) , distinguished ^(i .e . not 
found to be sufficiently similar) , and 
over-ruled (i.e. held to be incorrect so 
not followed) _ ^ 

Statement of facts which sometimes gives 
barris'ters ' names and synopses of 
arguments 

When judgment delayed to another day, the 
phrase "Cur. adv. vult." appears 

^Court's judgment 

This section not given in full, but what 
does appea-r i^ quoted in exact words of 
court. 6ives reasoning. At end of 
judgment, court makes ORDER concerning 
ca se . 



I 



Solicitors ' names 

Barristers name ^ who edited report 



Different case reports ma^ include these components a diff<>rent 
sequence , 



Citing Cases 

When reference is made to a law report, the citation will be similar 
Lo the following: ' 

Commonwealth v. Cooper (1963) 107 C.L.R. 392 

The name of the case is. given first, sometimes followed by the date of 
the. volume. If. the date i''s necessary in identifying the volume, it is 
given in square brackets. [1963]. If not, it is just given in rounded 
brackets, (1963). The volume number then follows, if there is one 
Finally the abbreviation for the law report series and the page number 
on which the case begins are given. " 

> 

V. is not written in full as versus and is never said aloud. in civil 
cases, it is read a^ ^and" and in criminal cases as "against". 



Abbreviations 
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As we have seen, law reports are cited in a very abbreviated form.' A 
» number of resources contain I'ists of abbreviations such as Osborn , P 

Concise law dictionary, p, 34 (R340.03 OSB 1), the Australian digest 

(348.94046 AUST) , 2nd ed. v.l, p.xxv. In addition the KCAE Resources 
- Centre has produced a leaflet entitled 'Abbreviations of law reports 

and journals ' . - ' . 

' • . SO ' 
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5. SECONDARY LEGAL INB'ORMATION RESOURCES 



So far in this segment, both J oijis lation and Jaw reports have been 
examined. In law these official records of law-making authorities 
constitute PRIMARY SOURCES. 

However, other publications, althouqh tiot authoritative records, 
provide useful information to the librarian when dealing with 
leqal topics. Dictionaries, encyclopedias, diqests, loose-leaf 
services, indexing services, periodicals, and textbo<)ks are all 
examples of SECONDARY SOURCES. These secondary sources are 
frequently used to obtain access to the primary sources* 

The search for the legislation and case law^'on a topic is known as 
legal research. ^ 



5 . I Definiti ons of Legal Terms and Phrases 

Clarification of the legal meanings of termB which in common 
usage mean something totally different is eil valuable function of 
a legal dictionary. 



BLACK, H.C. . Blac k's law dictionary . 5th ed. 
St, Paul, Minn* West, 1979. 



R340 
BLAC 



JOWITT, Earl. Dictionary of Engli sh law. 

2nd ed. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1977. ^ 
2 vo 1 s . 

MARANTELLI, S.EU The Australian legal dictionary . R349.94 

Melbourne, Hargreen, 1980. MARA 

OSlboRN, P.G. C oncise law dictionary . 6th ed. R340.03 

London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1976. PSB 1 



STROUD, F. Judic ia 1 dic.t ionary . 4.th ed, 
Andover, Hants, Sweet & Maxwell, 1976. 
5 vols. 



R340.0942 
STR 3 ' 



WALKER, D. Oxford companion to law . Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1980. 



R340 
OXF 



Another type of legal dictionary defines words and phrases a^s they 
hiive been interpreted by the courts. One such source is: 



Words atid phrases legally defined .' 2nd ed. 
London, Butterworth, 1969-- • 5 vols*. 



R340.O3 
WOR 1 
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Legal E u cyclope cy.as 

heqal research Will usually involve the use of encyclopedias and diq^^sts. 
When 5>earchiM(j for infonuation on a topic, a general encyclopedia mioa 
a good starting ^xDint. A legal encyclo{)edia serves the sanie role by 
providing a concise statement of the law on a particular topic. In 
addition, , it cites relevant legislation and caseis as authority, 

Tlie ideal encyclopedia should have 



(1) a comprehensive statement of all relevant law 

(2) citations to authorities relied upon (both legislation 
and cases) 

*(JX comprehensive analytical and stobject indexes 

(4) frequent supplements to update the main Volumes. 

\ 

In short, a legal encyclopedia can be thought of as an index to the 

whole body of the law. Your search through the law so far will illustrate 

how useful such an encyclopedia can be. " . 

One such encyclopedia of Englisfe law is: ' • ""^^ , 



Halsbury's laws of England . 4th ed. Londo^i, 

Butterworths, 1973- , + Cumulative Supplement 
and Current Service. 



34&.4202G 
HAL 61- 



Since 1907, it has aimed to provide a complete statement of English 
law by means of a series of connected treatises on all aspects of law 
written by subject experts. You can use it to find a;i expopition-.of the 
law of a subject and also to find refere^j^-es to the legislatiotwnd 
case^ that are relevant to that subject. ' ' ^ 

Since the 4th edition of this work was begun in 1973, 32 v^lurndte haw? 
l;)een produced. Arrangement of subjects is alphabetical with an outline 
of contents includ^d^before each entry to provide a helpful overview. 
Until the 4th editions is complete,, the 3rd edition must also be used.^ 

The closest equivalent Australia has to a -legal encyclopedia is: 

Australian commerrtary on ^lalsbury ' s, laws of England "".■348.42026 ' 
(4th od.) Chatswood, Butterworthg , 1974.- -•: HAL i-22. 

: • * \ . • ■ . ;•■ - . 

:.• The Co mmentary prp<fides exposition of. the statements of law in Halsbury ' a 
in the context of statute and case law in Australia. To date this series, 
edited by Sir Garfield Barwiok/.is very ihcpmplete. It contains the 

Australian law only insofar- as' it differs from the English law, so it is 
i^y t&.USe Hals bury' s la ws of Englawd and the Commentary together. 




U sing. Halsbury 
1. 



To find the law on a topic in one of th^ ynain volumes -of Hal sbury' s 
(always preferring a fourth edition to a B^rd edition volume) : 

(di :. use the general index to the third edition, and the interim - 
" V index ■ to^ the fourth edition (the latter not held at KCAE) . 



\ 
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(b) if you' .know the qeheral subject area into which your^j^iopic ^ 

rails, 90 tlLroctly to the volume which contains the; appropij'iate 
tltlt^ ((^hapl.er headin'cj) . Use^ tlu.^ table of contejits at the 
InHpHninq ot t.hi.* titJo* and/oi tho iudax 'at the l3<ick ol. the 
\roluine t.o find your toi^^f'ic;. , . 

llavinq tyund, your topic' by means of (a) and (b) note the 

title, and par^qraph number 'which d^ais.with your, toiv-c. 

2. Update by lollowinq that * title 'and paragraph number 
' * through Cumulative Supplement and the C urren t Seryi^e, 

• .• ' * * 

3. Tf)*Y.ind the Australian law, follow the title and paragraph number 

throu<jIi the Aus tralian Comme ntary > • ^ • 

\ » 

f 

7 



5 . 3 Le(j}a l Dicjest^ 

hcqal diqcsts summarise and j^^^ lcases pn particular leqal' topics or ^ 
points of law^ They act , theifetojre , as indexes to law reports- Unlike 
encyclopedias, they do not -attempt to summarise the law, or to interpret 
it authoritatively. The-^most- comprehensive dicjest of E^t^rish case law is: 



-The English and -empire digc^st . London , ^ Butte*korths , 348 .42046 

"^•"lOigV".: " , ' ' ^ ENG 

r.The first edition (1919-1938) has been superseded by 
replacement volumes which have a blue^ band on the ^pine- 
There .is a consolidated table of cases^, and a consolidated 
index to 'this series. . • * • ^ . 

^rhe vollimes witJi a blue band on the spine ( \replacement V 
• volumes), are being superseded )pY volumes with a green "band 
dn th^ spine ('re-i^^ue' volumes). ■ - ^ 

The majbr 'digest^ of Australian law is the Australian digest which 
consists ^f summaries of" Australian cases and* lists of relevant articles. 

, • . ^ ^. • ^ ^ 

oTht? Australtaji digest-' 2nd ed. Sydney, Law '348-94046 
' iToolT t:omi3clny , 1^03- > Intei*im supplement- . AUST ^ 

TVie 2nd <^dition of the Australian diges t is jiot * , 

complete, so reference to the first? edition • 

'(1925-193:^^, '1934-1947 , and annual supplements) is 

still necessary. ■» ' . ^ 

t * ' • 

* , » "* 

The" most Recent cases are "digested in . ^ ^ - * \ 

Australian 1 eg^l ' monthly digest , • ^ydney ,^ Law ^ 348-94005* 
^B"oGk Co7, 1947- . ' . ' ^ , ^ • AUjS 1*^ . 



Uj^in9 th e Australian Diciest 



l. ^ *r() tiiui cases ( <:i,nd ,i^t ic les) on a topic in the 



main voliuues of tht* 



Auatr-aiian digest always preferrinq a second edition to a t irst 
editioi\, use r ' ^ ' 

(a) the qeneral index to the first edition, II you are referred 
to a title (chapter headiiuj) which haj^ been replacxxl by <\ 
second edition vo^iii?fif; then use the index at the back of that 
second edit ion -volume. If the name of the title has' been 
chanyed between the 1st and secoiui edition, consult the i\sl 

^ of titles in the Interim Supplement, 

(b) •"''If you know the qeneral subject area within which your topic 

falls, consult the" volume which contains the appropriate tijLle.- 
Use the teible ^of contents at the front of the title and/or 
tho^ index at the back if it is a second edition volume. 

Note the volume number, title and square bracket number of a relevant 
case found by means of (a) or (b) . 



to find later cases and articles on your topic:, since the 
second edition, follow the. title and scjuare 

bracket number throuqh thj> Interim Supplement of the Australian 
ii^^^l ^^^^ the latest issue of tjie AusU;alJ^ 
digest , * * " 



(d) to find later cases and articles on your topic since the 
first edition, follow the ^ title and square 

bracket luimber throuqh the Ititest Master volim\e of the 
Austral ia^n digest in the section 'Key (Cumula t ive) to cases' 
arul the latest issue of the Austra lian lo^al moi ithly dige st. 

Note that the references in the Interim ^Supplement and the^' . 
Master volumes are to cases in the annual supplements. 



If you want to follow up a particular case to make sute it is still 
good law^ a process knQwn as noting-up, . you will. need to do the 
following'^ 

(a) consult the 'Table of cases judicially considered in voliunos 
^ 24 and -29 |of Jihe 1st edition and all the Master volumes ot t(hc 
Aus tralian ditfes t. 

• ,v (b) For;later cases -after ths^ latest Master volume, see Australian* 
^ * current law ( 348 .94046 AUST)* section 01, 'Cumulative tabfe .^If^ : 

c^es judi-eially considered'. - 

The other publication which summarizes Australian coult causes is: 



Australian current law . . Sydney, Butterworths ^ 
1963- . Loose-leaf. 



348.94040 
AUST . 
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Case Notes 

Kiiidiiu) .1 <-.isti th-tt is itMevaiit lu hiii't(>{)ic ir, only the 1 ir.sL part 
vl a lawyoi ':. t.usk. Ho then h.i.s Co interpret the case. 

Shoit comiuentatios ol s iqni f i<:.int, cdses, called case notes, usually 
<»ppc<tr 4i.>on alter the cases are reported. Some publications which 
index case notes aie: , ^ , 

Monash'Universit/ycasje not es inde x . Microiicho. R34H.048 
- - - MONA'- 

\ , ^ • 

Current Au^ U aj_i a n_jmd Ne^ 

iruiex:"" f "" ' ' CUR 1 

Index to ^ legal periodicals , R340.0S 
^ . . ^^^^ ^ 

CurieiU:. l aw citatQi^ > 

b.4 Stamiarci^ T extbooks and Treat ises 

Students and practitioners of law maP.e extensive use of textbooks 
and treatises which suinmarise and explain the laws of particular ^ 
countries, or the law on particular topics. Reputable *ones may 
into many editions, still kn6\vn by the name of the original author, 
e\jCn when tlie text Jus been revised by later editors, M(5st, 
reputable te-xtbooks are published by specialist legal publishers 
such as Batterworths, Sweet and^ Maxwell, The Law Book -Co. , C.CH. 
Axistralia, etc. . - ' 

Typical examples of legal textbooks are: . 

l>ayet • s_ lj\w of t'an^tir^jg- ^^th. ed. by M. Meg^ah 
^ '* aod"l'7R\ Ryder.* London, Butterwotths , l^Bl-- 

.CHESHlHi:, G.C. and KIFOOT, CA\.i>. Jf^^lilf, 

yonfrm:t.- 4th Au^rali<;tn ed. Sydney., . * 

BlTttT^'rworths, 1981^ - , * 

Sue 11 's pr im^iples c^^^^^ 2'?th ed , , ' by 

RT^Megarry and P.V.. Baker. London, -Sweet' ' 
and Maxwell,. 197.i. * - ^"^^ - . 



S . S Le^ij^ Fet lodicaJLs^ ' " ' , 

in Australia there is an enormous ranqe ol leqal periodicals^ put 
out by a cjr(>a^ varroty of leqal groups. ' The >ust ra lian- la w " • - 
lourhal. is well, known. In addition, most, law school$ publish , ' •■ 
t.'hoVr'V.w.i law review'. Usually these journals bear t^he name of the. 
Idw school with which they are aasociat.e(^ . Many of these ..J.nc]..ude ^ 
case r*iports. . ' ' ^ ^ 

A new periodical of interest tri> librari<*ns is: ^ ^ 

Leyal Vef e3;^nc^_^ervlce£. New York, Howarth ^ . R34O.03 
T'rtess", 1981. ^ , ^'^^'^ ' 



Lgw Reform Coiiunission T^ublications 



The Australian and State L<aw Reform Commissions publish a variety 
of discussion, issues, research and working papers and report on 
matters referred to them. The A.L.R.C.'s publication Reform 
contains information on the work of loctil and overseas lavTTeform 
commissioi\s. Australian Law Reform Coiiuuissions ' reports are ali^o 
listed in Australian current law. 



\ 



S.O Indexinq Services * 

There are several leqal indexing services, for example: 

• AGIS: A cuifyept informat i on service , Canberr^a, 
Attorney General's Dept., 1Q74. • • 



, R34O.05 
AGIS ^ 



. Abstracts current journal arVicl^s for the legal 
officers in the Attorney General's Department* 

Current Australian and New Zealand /legal * • ' ^ 

literature index > Sydney,. Law. BoCk: CO. , 1973-: . 



Curr ent law index , Ix)^ Altos 
Corpora.tion, 1980- ' . 



r In\orm- 



ormatibn Access 



Indexes about OGO lay and law related journals. 
Available in hard co^y and pn-line as par€ of . 
the Legal resource irjidex (s^^^^elow)* ** ' 



Inde x to legal periodicals > H.W* Wilson, 

1908-^, 



Legal resource ilidex , Los Altos, Infofmatioji 
Access Corporation, 1980- . . (Available on' 
* .mi^ofxche and on-line only) , ' *' 

Indues Current . l%w index but al^so indexes 
more general periodicals^ newspafjers *and 

selected le^a^r mohographs- ' * 

^ * «» . ■ - 

Australian j^ublic affairs information service 
. is also a useful source for articles on " 
^Australian legal topics. " • - 



-ft016.- 34005 
CURl 



R34O;05 
1ND|:, 



..R015.94 
AUS 1 



5.7. Computer-Based Legai. Information Sysj:ems ' * ^ ^ • * 

In the U.S.A. computer-based legal research is kvailable through, for 
example, the teT]J\W and LEXI':^ (Mead Data q6rp'. sery ices . 

The Lexis U.S.' da^a ba^e- coyer s" statute and "case law from" the U.S.* 
f.ederal system and *a number^ of U. S .. States .* " The' Lexis . U .K. data b^e , 
(available, through Butterworth's)' 'contains reports and cases back to 1945," 
and U.K. statute' law iis a-t prejs'ent being consglid^teql . and will be put 
into the data base by subject^' areas such .as tax>.. commeircial law, etc. ' 
Butterworths are at pr^s^nt considering, ^ddipg. Aus£ralian <^aba to the 
Lexis syst^ and maHincSj it aVMla^le in Australia.' ♦ *• ' * 
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'V\u^ l.t'<Kil resource Ltulox and the National crLminal justice reference 
seivjc.i^ iiav*^ ii^viMiLly l^ecome av<ii 1 ab 1 i'^ on-line. 

In Austialia the Foderpl Attorney-General's DeparUiient has a computerised 
data base, SCALK (Statutes, Causes Automated Leqal Enquiify) which is, at 
prt>st>nt, only availablf:^ at the Att oriu^y-GtMiera 1 ' s Department arui State 
l»ai. I iamtuitary LrbiaLiob*, and appi.^irs unlikely to \>o made more widely 
availabh^. To date, the system holds Commonwealth Statutes, A^C/r. 
oiduuuK't.^s <ind the Coimnonweal th haw Reports, volumes 128-i:3B, The 
Austi<ilian Institute ot Criminoloqy also has a data base CINCH (Computerized 
Infonuation from National Criminoloyical HolJinqs) • 
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S.H * l.tH>so-l.<\it Services 

lA)0.se-leat sei vices are desiqned to provide rapid upciatinq and reportinq 
of new dt,*vel opine nt.s ia Leqal fields* Most concentrate an a particular 
<iS[H?ct of ti^e law, or a particular market. They aim to {provide all the 
neco!>s<uy leqai intormation for that ar«a or that market in a sinqle 
convtMiient package. Some examples are: ^ 

Au s t r^ 1 1 a) I company 1 aw . Butterworths, R34b.940()()05 

AUS 

i }: "^AI^ „L^ii'^iL J- ^^^^ practice . 
Butterworths ' , 

Industrial arbitrktion service. Law Bocik Co. 



/Vustralia n family lawAc^nd practice . CCH Australia. 

This provides, as part of its service, complete 
updated copies' of the Family Law Act 1975, 
Family Law Regulations and Social Services 
Act 1947. 
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LAW FOR ORDINARY PEOPLE ✓ 

So far in these notes, we have concenti^ted on the legal information 
resources used by practitioners ' and th6se studying and researching law 
This emphasis has been necessary because the information resources used 
by professional lawyers are complex, and quite different from infonnaLion 
resources encountered in other subjects. Also, printed information 
resources are vital to lawyers and students of law, constituting their 
most basic working tools. 

\ 

However, ordinary citizens need access to legal information too. In 
recent yea^s there has been an enormous growth in information resources 
which explain the law in terrms which non-professionals can understand. 
There has also been a rapid growth of organizations which seek to help 
people with legal problems, aijd to make them aware of their legaj. rights 
For example, there was a recent article entitled 'Choosing a lawyer' in * 
the September 1980 issue of Choice. 

^Z*""^^"^ Morning Herald article, reproduced on the following pages 

gives some indication of the tange and activities of such organizations. 



( 



where peopte 



can 





MANY people* specially 
the young and the un- 
employed, believe them- 
selves to be at a dii* 
advantage when ooofrontid 
with legal problems because 
they cannot afford legal ad* 
vice or representation. 

Their Ignomnct of tht Uw and'of 
the vnioui free tifsl advke tad 
\lcfal aid organtutions available, 
for consultation and represent- 
atiofK can tointtimat «aaccrt>ate 
theirt>robteni$. 

^'One of the xMnp people 
can do is i()'faceiva a summons or 
Tine through the m«Il» forget about 
it for a while and thte turn up an 
hour before they are due in court 
and ask lis to do something. Don*t 
let your problem lie there, you*ve 
got to act on it ri^t away,"* 
explained Mr Roger West, the 
coK>rdlnator at the Redfem Legal 
Centre. 

The Redfem t^fsl Cenlie (at the 
Redfem Town Hall, 71-73 Pitt 
Streei Kcdrem, tetepbont 
698 7277 - which iadudca a 24- 
hour emergency answering service) 
is an independent coiMiunity legal 
centre. ofTering free advice sind 
assistance with legjl and financial 
problems to peo^ who cannot 
aflbrd'a private^ solicitor and who 
do not qualify for other legal aid. 
^Of tAe people who use th# 
rtsources^of the cenOe. 60 per cent 
are unemployed, dependent on a 
husband, a wife, a chikt or sbcial 
welfare. Of that 60 per cent, 35 per 
x:ent rely direct^ on sodai security. 

The centre it one of a network of 
community fegal oeiitrfi in the 
Sydney metropolitan ii^. U is 
ftinded mainly through State and 
Federal l^al aid agencies^ t)le 
Sydney City Council and proceeds 
from the sale of the Ligal Rnour^ 
€is Book (NSW)., 

Other community legal, centres 
are at Marrickville, Ktngsford, 
. Psmramatta (the Macquarie Legal 
CiatreX Dariii«haiit (the Inner* 
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City UBd CoRtreX and UdoMibe 
(whtdi ^MiHsii im wowea'ir licjil 
pMbleais)* 

Mr West sayi the wtcta f4fta 
bebini a coMManity l^aanfMi^ 
to bring a mot0 cUont^odlMiiid 
aervioe. Thm. h why thm Ja a 
netv/ork of aubwten offices m4 
why Rodfam pn>videa a 2«4ioav 
coNfyeney service* 

The cealrv It open between 9 aai 
and 9 pm» Monday to FH<h|y, and 
solicitort are available for inteiN 
views between 6 pm and .9 pm. 
Interviews can bf arranged for 
other timea, but aa appointment 
mast be made. 

The centm. also provides fljiin- 
dal i MusuH wg on a variety of 
moMy^telaiid pfobloatt, auch aa 
crtdll, flnaaea company proWtma 
and bodgitet ^Hnctilties* 

Tie oentre also runs tagMkia 
advice eesrfoM and, 
appropriate time of Hm fm^ they 
assist people to Al out tkfij^ 
taxation forms. 

The cenn^ handles about 9,000 
interviews <and 15,000 telephone 
inquiriea a fear, which works out 1^ 
'irt>out 36 interviews (inftadiog jail 
visits) and 60 telephone calls a day. 
Debbie Whitmont, a community 
lawyer at the centra, gays the calla 
range from: ''Where do I get nqr 
dog registeredT tw nime ;ata 
pqlice outside my door« what 
ahdbldldor 

This kind nf activity heepa the 
centre's small full-time MafT io4 
the volunteer lawyeis^ law atadeats. 
social woriceca and cMu qu^ 
busy. • • ' 

-Our philosophy ft^ tdtep 
people out of court aa fhr as H h 
possible. Wb'd much rather t<etitfv« 
a problem oii^e of the ctftfl^ 
through mediating on our cthMl^'a 
behalf. It*s quicker, cheaper and . 
generally produces a resuk tiMple- 
are more happy with. Court sitta- 
tions sometimes expose peopli, 
especially the young, to unnecessa* 
ry trauma,"* said Mr West. 

The centre holds' the opinion that 
If p«opte m^atp^lc and can ooj^ 



wHh ^r a«« midjprQUems, so 
much the better. Thb is- why the 
wdtieationti aspaif oT thMr woffc 
f^mainseiHflHM^ ^ 

People are Vomraieil tp come 
to the «eatre and ase Aa ratouicet 
.fiiMl^ tkere. Tbetw aro ahelvea 

variety df IHfl^ and th« staff, 
there m nlwaya advita y^ WJbM 
to dp neat if yon |it Mad oc 
fgnAiaed* 

^ The cefilit alto teiis oqfjmiipe 
«r vd»«a«l«r law1tad«Kli awW> 
^pfra id vlirWri^ iiip^uVi 

Dye am t aHih ifa a tW 

law, laitnKiina the la M B iiatdi n 

how to cope >*ith the police and 

how to understand lawyers* 

Their effqrU help to educate the 
gbidentt on j0m of AM law. 
disp^lhig fome ori|Mifa#l|kopQ- 
lar raisconbeptions aM, hopeftitly* 
saving dMat aF "vM « pottos 
glation or to a coutttMi^ hi .fKa» 

Anod^ aid 1^ liiftl ei^ 
lightenmealis Qm^li^ Rmomcfn 
§dok, which if lliiliiliad >y the 
centre. It is avaUible for rrferehOe 
perpoact at tmi|i^ and can ito 
.be found in auuiy psibKo Uhiariaa 
Mud at mwy other eosnmaldty 
advice organisalldns. 

It is neMy 8<i0 pages oT non* 
jargon legal iiifSqirfnation and is 
written and checked by apecigfist 
, barristers and solicitors. It covers ' 
marriage, divoroe, moter ac cidtn»» 
leases, wills, police, coujrts ftulty 
goods and services, trikiAlekome 
aeigbhoui«p d^bts^ social secntity* 
tMK» IMia ^' lfV y p t aad coniaiiaiLa 
section on how to chan|i yoar 
ntmc. It can be obtained through 

the Redrtim ju^ and 

booksh^pa. lrf)9tki^ i|lbo<U^|W 4nd 
\is updUcdaiyiuially* 

if legal advtce Is not enough and 
the problem rcquirea more detailed 
repreaeQtatioa; are a number 
of possible alternatives: 
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out of work 
legal help 



• If people can afford a private 
solicitor - and this it detehnined 
by a means lest - ific centre will 
refer that person to a **reafonably 
priced" sohcitor; 

• If they qualify for legal aid, 
they are referred to the Australian 
Legal Aid Office, or the Public 
Solicitors Office , 

• For some cases there is no legal 
aid available, for example, some 
tenancy cases and some domestic 
assault cases. Under these cir- 
cumstances the full time lUfTat the 
^rcntrc will i^siialiy ^come in- 
volved. 

There is a separate. Aboriginal 
Legal Service at 7 Botany Street, 
Redfem, telephone 699 5840 and 
699 5849, which provides free legal 
advice and assistance in any matter 
to all people of Aboriginal descent. 
There arc no means tests for this 
service and no contributions are 
require<t 



People seeking free lugal advice 

can of course go directly to one of 
the Legal Aid Offices run by the 
^ Legal Services Cammissidn of 
NSW (telephone numbers can be 
found under the NSW Government 
section, at the sUrt of the telephone 
directory). 

The commission also operates a 
Duty Solicitor Scheme which pro- 
vides full legal representation in all 
Children's Courts in NSW: 

Each day '^duty solicitor" attend 
the various Children's Courts and 
contact is established on the day of 
the trial or by prior appointnent 
with the commission, llic service is 
free and is not means tested. 

The Law Society is another 
source of legal advice and people 
wishing to use their services should 
go through the society's Communi- 
ty AssistancCTJepartment. 




For €%Um ovar 25: ""Scarioa' i* ydiiii| people's slaag cm 
when m froup sbofoi maribuau* 
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If your problem comes under the 
CommonweaIth*s jurisdiction, such 
as social security, customs or im- 
migration problems, legal aid can 
be provided by the Australian 
Legal Oflloc (telephone number of 
the head office and branches can 
be found in the Commonwealth 
Government section In the front of 
the direaory). 

Chamber magistrate, or the clerk 
of petty sessions are another source 
of free legal advice, both found U 
your local court house. 

To quote from the Lef^al Re.wur^ 
w Book: *-The help o' chamber 
magistrates is , often- rarticulariy 
valuable because as well as provid- 
ing advice on how to handle a - 
particular problem they can assist 
with more technical matters such as 
taking out a 'summons to com- 
mence a simple legal claim." 

As a guide to what yowng people 
should do if they are arrested; tho 
Marrickville Legal Centre and thc\ 
South Sydney Womens' Centra ^ 
liave produced a pamphlet sum- 
marising thtir rights: 

• Ask why you arc bei ng arrested ; 

• Give your name and address 
and your correct age; 

• A^A a friend to suy with you at . 
all times; 

• Ask for bail: 

• Find out the exact charge and 
then. get a copy of the charge shett 
and take it with you: 

• Stay calm and report* any 
threats or injuries immediately; 

• I)o not answer any otfter ques- ^ 
tions except your name and ad- 
dress: 

• Sign nothing, say nothing and 
write nothing; 

• Do not plea4 guilty until you 
have had advice from a lawyer; 

»• Do not talk until you have ha(i . 
legal advice. 

Also, anybody undjr 18 who i^ 
arrested by the police and question- 
ed ^as the rin|it to have an 
independent person present at the 
questioning. If the person is over 16 
and under 18 he has a right to 
choose an independent adult than 
oneof hispalrtW ' 
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0 . 1 Sonui_ Kxv Unj^)les of Legal Intormation Resources for Lcty 
P eople 



Fami ly guide to Australian -law , Sydney, 
Readers Digest, 1978 ♦ 



R340.0994 
FAM 1 



FITZROY LEGAL SERVICE, Legal resources book, 
2nd ed. Melbourne, 1978. 'Loose-leaf, 



340,09945 
LEGA 



Le^al resources book, N,S,W , Edited by M, Wobbs, 
Sydney, Redfern Legal Centre, 1978- 
Loose-leaf . ( 



R340. 09944 
LEGA 



Legal services directory; how and where to find 

your lawyer , Sydney, Law Society of N,!5,W,, 
. 1981. ' ' 



VJ,CTORIAN COUNCIL FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES • Your 
J rights > Carlton, VCCL, 1980, 



WALLIS, Barry. You and the law\in Australia : 
a la yman's guide^ Sydney, Ri^lpy, 1979^ 
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STUDY_ gUKSTIQN ^ AND EXERCISES 

- • ♦ 

Why do we 'have laws in our society? 



I 



(a) Take a Gopyof the (Coounonwealth) Museum of Australia 
V 'Act,:t980-x^ ...V 

(ii/^^ifhat is the number of the section which 
^a.tes when the Act comes into fotce? 



(ii) When did the Act come into force? 



From which of the elemer^s listed at>ove did you find 
this information? 



(iii) Copy out s.6(l)(c); 



(iv) * Use the table of provisions to ascertain the 
position of the Museum with regard to 
copyright. •; ' 



(v) For the purposes of this^ Act what does* 

"Australian natural environment" *mean? 

ft «. 

• In which sectiofi ditl you find ttiis? " 
Which oi the elements , ^listed ab6ve does this 
section 'deal v{ith? ^ . 



(b) Take a ^ copy of the (N.S.W.) Commercial Vessels Act, 197 

f " . 

. (1) How many sections does this Act contain? , 



(ii) Does thjis Act contain any schedules? 



(iii) Part- IiyLs' entit^led "Permits for Vessels and 

Motors". In this Act are hydrd^foils regarded as 
vessels? Cite the section and subsection. 



I V 



3. (a) What is the date of the Commonwealth Marriage Act? 
, What amendments to it have been passed? 



(by What is the <3^te of the Commonwealth Racial 
Discriminatiotv Act? 

What amendments to it have been passed? 



. &7 



(c) Wliat is the date of the Conunonwealth Delivered Meals 
♦iJubsidy -Act? What amendments to it have been passed? 



(d) wfiat is the date of the N»S»W, Travel Agents'* Act? 



(e) What is the date the N.S.W, Anti-Discriminati©n 
Act? What amendments to it have been passed?* 



Choose a law report and label in pencil each of the items 
listed on pages 72 and 73* 



Locate the following law reports; and give the name of the 
case cited. ' ' . 

(a) (1977) 137 C.L.R. 20. 



(b) (1980) 2 N.S.W.L.R. 449. 



98 



What legally is the diffeftre nee between flotsam and jetsam? 



'The names of many Astral ian companies are followed by 
Pty. Ltd. Why? * 

m 

/ 



/ 



Find a summary of the English law relating to aviation 
How old must you be to pilot an aircraft? / — ^ 



Find a summary of the English law relating to suicide. 
Is It an offence to commit suicide? What is the position 
in N,S.W,? 



Find a summary of the English law covering an owner's 
liability for his dog injuring another *pe*:son. Is the 
N.S,W» law the same? \ 



List citations to Australian cases (including the most 
recent) which deal with the question of when a contract 
will be. implied from the conduct of the parties • 



. 9d 



41 
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Ih) List citations to Australian cases (including the^WiSt 

recent) which bear on the question of whether workers' 

compensation payments will be paid for self-inflicted 
injuries?. 



4k / 



(c) List citations to AusJ:ralian cases (.including the most 

recent) which deal with the legal consequences of an agent 
filling out a life insurance proposal. 



1 

1. 



(a) Locate all of the citations to the case of Sinclair^ 
Scott and Co. Ltd. Naughton. 



(b) What is the status of the case of Goulburn Valley Butter 
Factory Co. Ltd. v. Bank 6f N,S,W. (1900) 26 v4iR 351? 



ip. (a) Locate three references to journal articles or books on 
^ Aborigines and the law. 



^b) Lcfcate three references to journal articles or books on 
the legal aspects of race discrimination in Australia 
and the United States. 

« 



(c) Find references, to journal arti6les on the le^a)l aspects 
of sterilization. 



■ ■ . .-■ ■ ') ; 

Using one of the loose-leaf services listed on p. 82, cite 
two cases dealing with whether the liquidator of a' company 
» ean carry on the business of the cpmpany. What is th^ 
applicable Act and Seption? 

\. ■ ■ 



(a) T?Iy" application for an American Express credit card has 
. beep refused,^ Can*! apptfal^ and if so, how? 



) 



■101 . "V 
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(b) Mow can I find out if I^'m eligible for Australian 
citizenship? • How do I ^PPJ-Y? 



(c) I want to put up a fence between my land and my neighbour's, 
but he won't pay half, What\ can I do? 



13. 



i 



You are a reference librarian in ^ public library. A 
distraught/ woman comes in: her estranged husband ha;s 
forcibly abducted their baby jdaugljter, and the mother 
thinks he intends to take her out of Australia, Sh6 
doesn't know Vhat to do, or where to turn for help*} What 
do you do? (It is 3.00 p,m, on a Sunday,) 



r 
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HISTORY 



Outline of Segment 



Pac^e 



4f 



Objectives 
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History: What xj? it? 



2 .i . 

2,ii, 
*2 .iii. 



Definitions of history 
Categorizing history 
Reasons for writing, reading, 
' or studying history 
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Information Resources fox* History 



3,i, 
3.ii. 
3.iii. 



3.iv. 



3*v. 



Formats of historical evidence 
Formats of published history 
Organi2ation;3 which create, - 

/preserve or disseminate 
'historical information 
l5sesof historical information 

resources , 
Selection and evaluation of 

historical information * 

resources 
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101 
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Types of Information Resourvce and *th^i^ use 104 



Introduction, overview, guides 

to the literature ^ 104 

Sources of brief factual ' ^ 
information ^ . ^ 104 

Manuscripts and Archives 106 

Research in progress ' 107 

Standard histories 107 

Finding journal articles ^ 108. 

Newsp^apefs and day-to-day events 109 

Lists of references 110 




Study Questions and Exercises 
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OBJECTIVES 



Whop you have completed this segment, you should be able to answer 

or discuss questions such as these: 

* 

( 

i. What are some of the important characteristics of history 
as a discipline? . \ r 



What are some of 'the important ch£h:a:cteristics of people 
who are engaged in h4.Story (whethe^ for research, study, 
-tyrofit or pleasure)? 



iii. What are some of the important types of information 

resource used by people who are interested in history? 



iv. What are the major characteristics 'off these information^ 
resources, andi how do they affect th^ way the resovorces 
are used? 



V. What are some of the criteria to be taken into account 

in selecting or evaluating history information resources? 



You should also have acquired certain skills, in particular: 



Select ap5)ropriate information resources to answer 
effectively specific history questions* 



ii. Use those resources effectively • 



iii. Evaluate the information you find in those resources, 
• ^ and judge its appropriateness for particular users. 
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HISTORY: WHAT IS IT? 

f - ' , 

2.i* , Definitions of history 

* Henry Ford thought that history was bu»Jc. A lot of people and 
organizations obviously don\t agree with him^ for excunple: 

Publishers, who make money out of scholarly and 
popular history publishing 

Museums^ which are increasingly popular. For examplo> 
plans for a multi-million dollar Musexim of Australia^ 
and small specialist and local museums all over the 
country 

* Librarians^ who find increasing use being made of « 
historical collections 

Film^ TV and radio producers ^ and the l,arge audiences for 
Breaker Morant ^ Rush ^ The Sullivans y etc. 

The many amateur historians tracing theisr family trees 

Firms like Debretts^ which make money out of helping people 
establish their ancestry* 

History is several things* It^s, firstly, the events of the past. 
Secondly it is the written or otherwise transmitted record of those 
events. Thirdly it is the body of techniques, methods and 
assumptions adopted by historians, those who discover, record and 
interpret* past events • 

Historians and others argue about whether history is a branch of^ 
the humanities or of the social^ sciences. Many people think it is 
both* Ii> that it attempts to use •scientific" me^thods to establish 
objective truth about the past, history is a* socrial science. But 
historical facts do not speak for themselves: there is no history 
until the historian synthesizes and interprets the data he has 
collected. In this sense history is an art, and the historian is a 
creative writer. 

' ] r ^ 

History overlaps with many other disciplines, notably archaeology," 
anthropology, economics, sociology, politics, literature, law. 
Moreover history as a meth6d is used by many other disciplines, and 
we have 'subdisciplines based on historical method, such as- History 
of science, history of education, history of librarianship, military 
history, economic. history. , 

Historio^jraphy is the writing of history: the different inetj^ds 
and conventions of historiography are a field of study in their oWn 
•right. For example, narrative history , which uses a heightened 
literary style, rhetorical devices and even dialogue, was once the 
^predominant style (e.g. Herodotus' History of Greece , Gibbon's 
Decline and fall of the Roman Emplife , Macauley's History of England) . 
Much, modern historical writing uses an objective, scholarly style, 
though there are excepbions (e.g. ''history from below', some 
propagandist history, historical novels, dramatised documentarie?) • 
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Phil-o sophv of history is th^ attempt to discover general Rrinciplos 
which will explain thf whole course of history. It is for example 
quite fashionable at the moment to interpret history according to. 
Marxist, or feminist, philosophies. 

^.ii. • Categorizing history 

History dan be written, and studied, from a variety of viewpoints. 

s 

(a) ' History' of a particular country, n ation or civilization, 

e.g. Australian history, English history, European history^ 
We need to be aware of biases in such history. Much >orld 
history is the history of the western- world , or written from a 
western viewpoint. 'Australian' history has been writtcrf almoHt 
entirely from the point of view of white, male Australian!;. 

* 

(b) flistory as a record of the actions, relations and conflicts 
of governments and their leaders , e.g. Australia under 
Menzies, England in the reign of Henry VIII, Hitler and 
World War II. " ^ 

• (c) The history of ideas , apd of broad soci al f economic and ^ 
politi cal trends. This approach is a development mainly of 
the last hundred years, and cuts across the traditional nation^ 
mr political categories. E.g. the history of feudalism, the 
^ 'renaissance, colonization, socialism." 

•(d) Are a studies link the history of a country or larger area with^ 
socikl, political, cultural, economic and" geographic ponditions. 
E.g. Asian studies, American studies. , '* • 



(e) 



History f rom below interprets- histx?ry in terms of the exporionre 
of ordinary individ uals. Oral history , which r^ords rominisccncros 
of living people, is toften associated with history from bolow, 
though it 6an also be concerned with the memories of leaders and 
elites. Social history tries to recreate the experience of 
ordinary people. 

(f) Local history is the study of the history of a particular area 
or community. Many local historians are amateurs or hobby 
historians. 

(g) Genealogy and the tracing of one'^s family history is becoming 
popular especially with amateur historians. 

(h) 'it is traditional to categorize history by period. Some common 
broad divisions are ^ 

Prehistory - cave men, preliterate man 

Ancient history - e.g. ancient Egypt , -Babylonia, 

Greece and Rome 
Medieval history - Europe from about 600 to 'about 

1450 A.D. 

Modern history - from the remaissance to the present 
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Australia:- 



&arly period 
Colonial period 



- discovery and settlement 

- conxrict settlement, relations with 

Enqland * 
Self qovernment to federation 

Twentieth century * 



' ^ ♦ i i i ♦ Kc^asons for writing^ reading^ or stmlyinq history 

Sunn? reasons for producing historical materials are 

To record events for posterity . 

Td inntil civic pride and patriotism 

Propaganda 

To preserve and transmit culture 
To interpret past events 

' * A " 

People read or study history for many reasc^ns - curiosity, vicarious 
experience, desire to learn lessons from t;he past, interpret the 
present, and forecast the future. 
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INFORMATION RESOURCES FOR HISTORY 
— 



K 1 



l-'o rma f s of historical e>vi(kMU:o 



The raw materials or evidence with whicl\ the historian works* ) 
c:ome i'n ^raany formats. Some of the most commonly used are: 

' \ Manuscript^ and archives* - records of individuals 
parishes, companies, societies, governments, etc* 

• . Oral records, e.g. tapes r cassettes 

Letters, diaries, meAioirp ^ 

Charts, atlases, maps 

. • Filitte, videotapes 

Official records such as transcripts of parliamentary- 
^ proceedings, annual reports of qovernment depaftmcnts / 

or firms, births, deaths and marriages, local govt, jc^cords 

, * ' y 

Statistical data - demographic, economic, social t^^c. , 
including computer data banks , ^censuses 

Newspapers and other records of day-to-day events 

Accounts of earlier historians , -e. g . Greek and Roman 
writers 



Novels, poetry, songs 

t:phemer§ such as theatre progrmmnes , advertisements 
' election mamifestos etc. 

Paintings, photographs 

Arohaeological sites, ruins, inscriptions 
Buildings, town plans 
Cos tumesjv artifacts 
People's memories 



3.ii. Forma ^»-<5f published history " * • 

Among the ^ore common formats in which 'processed' historical 
information is published are 

V 

Gener^^inlformation resources, such as encyclopaedias # 
directories and yearbooks / 

. • Monographs, varyinq from popular to scholarly , juvcni J e ^ ^ 
to adult, general to specific in coverage 
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J)ebrett*\Peerage Ltd will 
happily place its 200 years 
cx|>erience^ ' at your 
disposal 9nd trace ^ your 
ancestors. 

very one Im Ancestors 




The Coat '^^'<s^ly^ of Arms of. 
Paptain James Cook 

We are marking Captdin 
Cook's 200th anniversary' 
and 100 years of,' the . 
Bulletin with , a Special 
Offcr. 

<• • 

Please write for our free \2 
page booklet, whjph will 
answer jhost of the questions 
^'ou want to ask about our 
services. 




n some of your ancestors were Irish 
*5sk too about our «|>eclal 
Irish Allies tr^ Service 



Bebrelt 



l>l IIRI n ANc KSFRY KKSKARC II 

Dcpt a: 

/S l\uihnu'nl Stuvl 
WiTulioMit 
S()23 8Ar 




iii. 



Toxtbook« and standard histories 

Articles in. popular magazines and newspapers 

Articles in .scholarly journals 

Fictionalized accounts, e.g. historical 
novels, films, plays 

Docymentary ^ilins and television programmes 
Tapes and records 

Paintings^ drawings, illustrations 
Maps, charts and atlases ^ n 



Organizations which crteate,' preserve or . 
disseminate historical informahi on 
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The listf is| enormous.- Almost any organization would 
be able to provide some^in format ion about its own 
history. Types of organization which are especially 
concerned with historical information incltide: 
* " . . ,'- " ' ■ 

♦ 

(a) Museums . Collectioi>s of materials, general 
(e.g. Australian Museum) or specialized (e.g.- 
CloGjcs Museum at Wei;ington, N.S.W. , Tramway' 
Museum at Loftus) . Often hold lectures and 
other educational or informational activitfes. 
Often publish and sell historical books, * • 
journals, pamphlets, illustrations etc. Often • 
have a library. Museums have as their aim the 
preservation of ^objects , primarily for 

• historical reasons or because they are 

typical and representative. Museums classify 
. and arrange exhibits, provide facilities to 
educate and extend knowledge as well as 
enterta-in. ' j 

} 

(b) Libraries, e.g. State Libraries tof N.p.W. and . 
Victoria - important Au?traliana and state 
history o6Uections. Public liJflSraries - often 
have local history collections. Academic 
libraries. ■ ' 'v.^ ; 

The Australian National Library has some of the 
npst important historical collections in 
^ Australia, including: 

Manuscript collections 
Film collection 
- Paintings and photographs . > 
Oral history tapes , . . 

4 

Li-braries are of ten • important in helping or " • 
,^ teaching people to use historical materials - 
©Kg. students, amateur historians, people 
tracing their ancestry. 

d 

(c) Archives. Preserve the unpublished. records of 
sovsrnments State ^Archive ) , 
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business firms, trade unions, etc. etc. An important 
aspect of their vork is indexing the contents of archives, 
to make the information they contain more accessible. The 
new federal i^reedom 6f Information legislation will affect 
access to many government records. 

(d) Research societies , e^g. Royal Australian Historical Society, 
Society of Genealogists, Oral History Society. -Encourage 
communication of research, hold lectures and conferences, 
publish historical information resources, provide information 
services tp specialists and general public, 
iibr^ies. 

) Societies for amateurs, e.g. 



(f) 
(q) 
(h) 



Often have 



Local histoiry societies, 
transport societies, ethnic societies. Hold meetings, fiold 
trips etc. qften publish historical information resources, 
have libraries. 



Commercial publishers. 



Popular and scholarly. 

Trace ancestry for a fee. 



7 

oroe times 



Genealogical ponsultants . 

Universities and colleges. Teaching and i:esearch. 
sponsor large projects, e.g. 

James Cook ufiiversity * Project to collect oral 
material on history of the Northern Territory 

A*N.U. - Sponsoring the writing of the Australian 
Bicentenary histories. ^ 

May provide community courses, e.g. Sydney Teachers College 
has an evening course Writing family and local history . 
Universities have important history libraries. 



> 



J^member events & people 

^ that shaped our past .. . 

watch the Harbour Bridge 

join up . . . reuve the lUEL 
of Dad & D ave . . . see how we 
celebrated^EI^VFederation. 





images of a century 




Museum of Applied Arts & Sciences 

^ Harris street UlliiilfH 



OPEN DAILY Images of a Century has been oresented 

A fAWTccirtM CD CP with the attistance of^ank of N.S.W.. 
ADMISSION hRfc-K jj^ij, st^i^jn 2SM. 
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Uses of historical information resources ♦ 

- f - 

Professional or academic historians use both the raw materials of 
history and the publications of other historians. Student^ use 
historical texts and monographs, but increasingly they also use • 
raw. materials for research and projects'. The amateur historian 
may use the materials of scholarly research as a hobby, or with a 
purpose such as tracina a family tree. Many people read history 
in the form of fiction-lor biography. The bicentennial is generat- 
ing a great deal if interest in Australian history. There are 
many publications being produced^e . g . 

Push from the bush; a bulletin of social 994.005 
hi story devoted to the year of grace , " push 
1838. Canberra ,^ 1838 Volume * 
Collective of the Australian Bicentennial 
History, 1978- . . , 

People may pursue historical dfhquiries as a means to some other " 
end. For'example, the politician might- use historical data to 
prove a point against the opposition, or the local action group to 
foster community identity, historical ^ources maybe used in 
establishing property boundaries or claims to inheritances. 

♦ y * 

People are becoming more aware of the importance of film and other 
non-print resources as- historical evidence, and as a way of 
communicating history. For example, someone writing a history of 
the 1940s in Australia would look at Movi.etone news films, and 
listen ^:o records of radio broadcasts. Many people learn about 
history tlirough television programmes like Rush and This fabulous 
c^ntur^., or through radio features like Philip Geeves ' session on 
City extra . . •- - 

FaiBily history has become exceedingly popular and many additional 
information resources are becomir),^^ available. 



Selection and evaluati on of historical information resources 

The criteria used in evaluating published information resources in 
history are similar to those applied to information resources 
generally. m Information Resources I we listed them under the 
mnemonic APPARATUS. ■* 

The question of 'bias' is of particular si^ficance in. selecting 
historical material. History is interpretation, 'as well as fact 
findiVig. Consider for example the different interpretations you 
might find in American- and Chinese histories of China, or in 
feminist and 'traditional' views of the "role of women in history. 

Selecting material for history presents special problems 

because often 'the future use and usefulness of a resource has to 
be estimated. For example, today's local newspaper or political 
handbill is not intended as an historical resource, but it may be 
valuable evidence for future historians. 'Selection*' in this 
context often means deciding what to preserve 

4 
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TYI>KS OF INKOHMATION RESOURCE AND THEIR USE 



4. i. Introduction! overview^ guides to the literature 

Mxainples of information reso<|pcefi which may help you get started 
m search for historical information resources are 

♦ 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. Guide to 

historical literature'. New York, Macmillan^ 1961. 



POULTON, Helen J. The historian' 8 handbooX: a 
descriptive guide to reference work-s . 
Norman, University of Oklahoma* Press, 1972. 

/* ^ • ' ^ 

SHAFER, Robert Jones. * A guide to historical 
method. Revised ed. Homewbod, Dorsey, 1974. 
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HEPWORTH, P 
Oxford, 



How to find out in history 

— — * * 

Pergamon, 1966. 
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In addition, the sections on history in general guides such as 
WALFORD and SHEEHY will be useful. You should also consult Carl 
M- White's Sources of inforihation in the social sciences , 2nd ed. 
(Chicago, A.L.A., 1973) and Henry Mayer's ARGAP: a research guide 
to Australian politics and cognate, subjects (Melbourne, Cheshire, 
1976). , - 



4.ii Sources of t^rief factual infotmation 

M^ny factual questions in history relate to people, places, or events. 
Many such questions can be answered using general or national 
encyclopaedias, and these are a major information resource in history. 



Examples of more specialized resources include 

LANGER, William L- An encyclopedia of world 
history, ancient, medieval and modern , 
chronploc^ically arranged . 5th ed. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 197 2. 



It 



HAMMOND, N.G.L. and H.H. SCULLARD, eds. 

The Oxford classical dictionary . 2nd ed. 
oxford. Clarendon Press, 1970. 

MORRIS, R.B. and J.B. Encyclopedia of 
American history . Bicentennial ed. 
New York, Harper and Row, 1976. 

PALMER, A. The Penguin dictionary of twentieth 
century histoi^y . Hairanondsworth, Penguin, 1979. 
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Dates are important in history, and there are various resburces 
•which deal specifically with dates 'and, x:hronology, for example 
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STEINBERG, S.H. Historical tables . ^8 B.C . - 
A.b. 1972 . 9th ed. 'London, Maqmillan, 1973. 

( 

Evaryinan'a dictionary of datea . 6th ed., revised 
by A. Butler. London, Dent, 1*971. 
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FREEMAN-GRENVILLE , G.S.P. Chronology of world R902.02 

« hi story 1 a calendar of principal events from FREE 
3000 BC to AD 1973 . London, Collings, 1975. 

Historical atlases are usefvd in answering questions relating to ' 
places and to political changes, for example * 

MUIR, -R. Muir'B historical atlas; ancient, C?911 

medieval and modern . London, Philip, 1973^ f"*^^ 

SHEPHERD, W.R. She^erd's hist;oricai atlas . 
8th ed. London, Philip, 1973. 

Biographical sources giving details of well-known historical 
figures include . - ^ 

Dictionary of national biography ! London, O.U. P. , R920.'^ft(y 

1917- . , Die 1 . 



I 
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Australian dictionary of biography , 
Malboume,^ Melbourne 1966- 



R920.094 
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Tracing one's ancestors has become very popular^ and the assistance 
of librarians is frequently sought. The Society of Australian * 
Genealogists is a helpful sourqe of information^ andrhas published 
a guide outlining procedures*^ O^ier examples of specialized 
resources in genealogy are 



Burke's peerage and baronetage > London , 
Burke '-s Peeriige, 

LEA-SCARLETT, Errol* Roots and bicanches ; 
' ancestry for Australians , Sydney, Collins, 
1979. ^ - 

GRAY, Nancy* Coropiling your family history : 
a >gulde to procedure^^ 6th ed. Sydney, 
Society of Australian Genealogists, 1979. 

< 

Debrett' i|l|Peerage and baronetage 

Australasian ed. 1980, London, Debretts 
Peerage, 1980. 
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4.iii. Manuscripts -and Archives 

A major activity for many historical researchers Is locating 
relevant information in collections of unpublished documents. 
Guides to the whereabouts of such collectfions , and their contents, 
are therefore important information resources. Among the major 
Australian guides are 

NATIONAL LIBRARY OF AUSTRALIA. Guide to R016. 0910994 

collections of roanusertpts relating to NAT 1 

Australia. Canberra, 1965- . Looseleaf. 

• ARCHIVES AUTHORITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. Concise R651. r>G00944 
" guide to* the state archives of New South ARCH 
Wales . Sydney, 1970- . 

MANDER-JONESr"Phyllis. Manuscripts in the R016.99 
British Jglea relating to Australia, New , MAN 1 

4 Zealand an^he Pacific. Canberra, ANL, 1972. 

Mitchell Library. Catalogue o f manuscripts 'R994 
of Australasia and the Pacific in the MITC 
Mitchell Library . -.2 v. Sydney, Trustees 1-2 
of the Public Library of New South «Jales, 
1967-1969. 



The most significant historical dociiments may be available in 
published collections, for example 

CLARk, C.M.H., ed. Select documents in 994 
* Australian history. Sydney, Angus and CIO. 11 

Robertson, 1950-55. Vol.1, 1788-1850; 
\ol.2, 1851-1900. 

Historical records of Australia . 33 vols. Sydney, 994 
Library Committee of the Commonwealth HIS 
Parliament, 1914-1925. ^ 

Historical records of N.S.W., 1762^1'3K. . 7v. 994 
Sydney, Government Printer, 1892-ia^l. HIST 
(Reprinted 1978). 

English historical documents . London, Eyre ^nd 941 
Spottiswoode , 1953- 

COMMAGER, H.S. Documents of American history . 973.08 
9th ed. New York, Appleton, 1-973. CCM 2 

Vol.1, to 1^98; Vol.2, Since 189B. 

A particular problem for Australian historians is that many of the 
relevant documents and archives are located in the United Kingdom. 
Many of these records. have been microfilmed under the Australian 
Joint Copying Project, and are now available in a number of 
Australian libraries. The project, and the resources available, 
are described in . 

/\ 

' * NATIONAL LIBIRARY OF AUSTRALIA. Australian R994.0016 
joint copying project handbook . Canberra, NAT « 
. 1972- . 
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4 • iv ♦ Research in progress ^ 

Genealogical research directory ♦ Aus t r a i a n 
edL S/dney^ Library of Australian Hi'story/ 
1981- . • ^ 

ORAL HISTORY ASSOCIATION OfCuSTRALIA. 

Directory . Mt* Pleasant, W.V» , I980-- . v' 
* * * 

4*v» Standard histories 

Standard histories are those which are so author,itative or so 
influential thatt anyone interesteti^ in the period' or .topic they 
cover is likely use them. . , ' 

Sora^ standard histo/ies are written by^ a number of experts , ,e.q. 

Cambridge ancient history . Cambridge, C.U.P., 930 / 
1923-39. 12 vols, and 5 vols, of plates. Cl-17 

Cambridge mediaeval history . Cambridge,' C.U. P. , 940.1 
19U-36, 8 vols. CL-8 



p New Cambridge modern history . Cambridge, 



C.U.P,, 1957- 
Others are one person's interpretation, e;g. 



940.2 
NEW 



BUVINEY, G. The tyranny of distance . 330.994 

Melbourne> J|acroillan, 1975. * bla 

CLARK, C.M.H. A history of Australia . 9f4 
Melbourne, Melbourne U.P,, 1962-78. 4 vols. Cl3-l'j 

GREENWOOD, G. Australia; a social and ^ 994 

N . political history . Sydney, Angus and - Gl 

Robertson, 1955. w • ' ' 

1 ' - 

WARD, Ruseel. The Australian legend . 99^.009 • 

Melbourne, O.U.P., 1958. wl ' 

Some standard histories are commissioned, for instance histories 
of business firms, schools, municipaTities etc. Australia also 
has official histories of both world war«i 

BEAN, C.E.W. The official history of 940.394 

Australia in the wair of 1914-1918 . Bl-12 
Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1923-42. 
12 vols. 



Some, 



Australia in the war of 1939-1945 . Canberra , 

Australian War Memorial. Series 1, Army. voIk at 

Series 2, Navy. Series 3, Ai.r. Series 4, 940.5394 
Civil. Serie^;5, MediTcal. HAS 

" 940.542 
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In evaluating Standard histories, you should consider questions* 
like these: * ^ - * 

Wlio wrote it? (e'. Individual or panel, expert or 
• * professional writer) 

Why was. it written? (e.g. Crilrtcal analysis or 
^ uncritical celebration) 

Who is it intended for? (e.g. Expert or amat^r) 

Does^it have extensive bibliographies? 

How up-tic-date is it? • * 

What is its scope? 

Does it aim to give an objective, factual acco\ant or 
a particular viewpoint? * . 

4,vi.^ Finding ^journal arYcles \ 

A number ofyabstracting and indexing services covering the 
hum^ities 4nd current affairs are useful information resources 
for history. For example, ^ 

Arts and humanities citation index ' 

Australian public affairs ii^formation service 

British humanities index 

Humanities index ♦ 

Readers guid^ to periodical literature 

There are also d*>eciali2ed abstracting and indexing services 
relating to historj^, for example, 

America: history and \ife . Santa Barbara: ^ 
Clio. Covers U.S. and Canadian history. 

Histoyicai abs tract s > Santa Barbara, Clio, 
' T Part A, Modem hi stoi?y • abstracts, 1 

1450-1914; Part B, Twentieth Century x . 

abstracts, 19i4-the present. 

Annual bulletin of historical literature . 

London, Historical Association, 1912- I 

* fi 

A single volume ind^x to journal articles on Australian history 

H0<3AN, T, and others, index -to journal H^X94,01b 

articles on Au!?tralian history . Armidale, r 
^ University of New England, 1976. ^ 

This^ has been updated by: I 

CRITTENDEN , V . • and THAWLEY , J . Index to journal 
articles on Australian history. 1974-1978 . 
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There are a nuinbeij^'of computer-based irfformation services which 
covpr" history , for example, 

• 

America; hiatbry and life . 

Available through e.^. Dialog: Covers all aspects* 
o% U.S. *and Canadian history. ' - 

Historical abstracts . 

Available through e.g. dialog. Covers wckrld 
^story (excluding the U.S. ^nd Canada). 
1)450 to the present. 

^4.vii. Newspapers and day-to-day eyents 

Contempdra^y neW^er accounts can be an important - source of 
historical evid^^ce. Newspaper indexes, like those to the Tirhes ^ 
and New York Timfes Are useful in locating such material. T 

' S ' 

There is an indek to the Sydney Morning Herald which unfortunately 
ceased pu^licatii>n in 1961. Some libraries main-tain indexes to 
major Australiari newspapers, for example State Library of N.S.W. , 
N.S.W. Parliamentary Library, and the libraries of newspaper 
publishers such/ as John Fairfax.* Some locAl municipal libraries 
index the locaY papery . 

For accounts ck recent international events, the following indexing 
services are useful: * • 

// • 

Facts oij^ file: world news digest with index . " R909.8205 

► . • , - PAC 1 

Keesirj^s contemporary archives . R909.8205 

KEE 1 

There ate/al^ computer-based indexes to newspapers and current 
affairs rpgazines, for example 

Ma cikzine index . Los Alt6s, Info:.-mation Access . 

"^Corp. . 

itioaal newspaper index. Los Altos, Inforxnation . 
Access Corp. 

'indexes Christian Scieiw;^ Monitor , New York T imes 
and Wall Street Joujnial. 



* The Mitchell Library's partial index to the Sydney Morning Herald , 
1961-1978, has just J|?een published on microfiche.. Available from 
W. and F. Padcoe. 
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4,viii. Lists of references 



Bibliographies canr be fotand in many of the information resources ' 
we have discussecj, - fq^ example in encyclopaedias, in quides to the 
''literature, in -standard histories. Exampies of separa.te.ly 
published bibliographies are 

HANHAM^ hJj. Bibliography of British history , R 
* 1851-1914 . Issued under the direction of 942 
the American Historical Association and the HANH 
Royal Historical Society of Great Britain. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1976. 



BEDpIE, M.K. Bibliography of Captain James 
Qook . ' 2nd ed. Sydney, Mitchell Library, 
1970. 



R016. 91092 
LI BR' 



FERGUSON/ J. A. Bibliography of Australia ^ 
1784-1900 . SydnejJ^y Aixgus and/ Robertson # 
194r-69» 7 vols* 



.R016.994 
FER 1 



ROACH, J. ed. A bibliography of modern 
history . Cambridge, C.U.P., 1968. 



R016.9402 
ROAC 
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STUDY QUESTIONS AN D EXERCISES 

« 

V 

1. Can history be 'unbiased'? Should if be? Give some 
examples of historical writing, film, ^c. whioh you 
* consider 'biased' and 'unbiased'. * ■ 



( 



(The following quotatioijs may be useful*) 

•God cannot alter th^ past, but historians can' 

(Samuel Butler) - 

a' 

'History is a set' of lies agreed upon' (Napoleon). 

^ • ' ,* 

'Histiory'ii lessons are no more enlightening than the 
wisdom o£ those who interpret them'' 

(David Schoenbrun) 

•History is always best written generations after 
the event, when clouded fact and memory have all 
fused into what can be accepted as truth, whether 
it be so or not' (Theodore H. White) • 

i 

•Sometimes an evocative rhetoric is the best means a ^ 
historian has for formulating and communicating ♦ J 

what he knows' (J.H. Hexter) 



Consider a museum, archive or similar institution which 
you know or have recently visited. How good an historical 
information resource is it? List the good and bad points. 
Can you think of ways in which it could be improved as a 
soTurce of historical information? 



V 
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A fairly, new type/of history is history 6f the family . 
List; Che kinds of information resovirco which you think 
could be useful to someone Writing a history of the 
family in Australia, What sort of problems can you see 
in using the. materials you have ^lisfted as historical 
evidence? * 



No-one has yet written a comprehensive history of. Australia 
involvement in the Vietnam war. List the kinds of 
information resource whi6h someone writing such a history 
could use." What problems do you foresee in obtaining or 
using the kinds of resources you have listed? • 
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A question of particular importance in Australia is the history 
of A^riginal people. So far almost all Aboriginal history has 
been written by white historians. Some ^Aboriginal people feel 
that 6nly they can write their own history, and that it should 
not necessarily be written in the traditional western historian'^ 
manner.' For example, it might be comm\anicated visually, or 
orally, or it might be written in Aboriginal languages. They 
feel too that all white history distorts Aboriginal experience. 

What criteria should be applied by a librArian, museum curator 
or anyone else building a collection of infom^ation resourcejs on 
Aboriginal history? Give examples of the ty^jes* of material which 
should, and should riot, be included. Consider how the criteria 
might differ according to the objectives of the institution (e,g, 
public library compared with research library).. 



I < 
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In answering the following questions, note the source you 
used. Wherever possible check two sources, and compare 
th^ir characteristics and the quality of the information 
you obtained. ^ 

(a) Give the ^ate of the Battle of Waterloo. Why were 
the British victorious? 



(b) Find a list of events which occurred in 1888. Note 
any references to Au9ifr»^1Lia>v 



/ 



(c) How did Gandhi die? Wjien did it happen? 



"(d) Who is the 10th Earl of Shaftesbury? Find genealogical 
information about his family. 
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Using resources listed in Section 4.iii, answer the followi 
questions. 



(a) Are there any manuscripts relating to Catherine Helen 
Speftce listed in the NLA's Guide to collections of 
manuscripts relating' to Australia ? Where are thpy , 
and are they available to the public? - ' 



' . - / 

(b) Use the Concise guide to the State Archives of N.S.W. 
and its supplements to find out what material on 
shipwrecks is available in the Archives. ' What does the 
s«|r«^, tell you^about the use of this guide and its 
, Ijnnltations? * • * 



(c) 



(d) 



Find the text of Governor Phillip •;5 letter to Lord i 
Sydney in which he records his impressions of tlie ne\ 
colony in 1788. What did he perceive as some of his 
problem^? 



Among the documents microfilmed from the War Office 
(U.K.) in the Australian Joint Copying Project is the - 
correspondence concerning the "Eureka Stockade" 
disturbance (1855-56). Fihd the microfilm reel number 
6f this correspondence. Where would you consult the 
microfilm? , 
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Choose an appropriate standard history from those listed in 
Section 4 .v. to answer one of the following questions: 



(a) Is it true that Noro fiddled while Rome burned? 

(b) Who were the Lombards and what did they do? 

(c) Who was Bennelong? \^ 

(d) What were the origins of South Australia, and how 
did* they differ from those of the other states? 

(e) What does Anzac Day; commemorate? 

(f) What pirt did Australian .women play in the first world 
war? ii$ 



(i) Does the standard history you chose provide. a satisfactory 
answer to the question? Give reasons ; 



/ 



(ii) On the basis of your ex^rience in trying to answer the 
question, and a general examination of the st<mdard 
history, write a short '^valuation of it. 



"8^ 
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8. (a) «Joe who?", Whk the name of the Canadiaii Porime 
Minister who took office in 1979? 



/ 



•(b) What recent information can you find about aboriginal 
land rights? 



(c) When did the Argentine surrfender to the U.K. in the 
sovereignty debate over tl^ Falkland (Malvinas) 
Islands? ^ 



9. Select 5 journals in history you consider suitable for a 
public library located in Sydney. Give reasons for your 
choice. 
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V, • EDUCATION 



Outline of Segment 
Section Vage 

1 Objectives 

2 Education:. What is it? 120 

3 Use of information resources in education 123 



Evaluation and se*^ction of information ' 
resources in education 
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Specific types of information resources 
in education , 
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audiovisual materials ' 131 
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S.xii. Theses 134 

- . \ 
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1 . OBJECTIVES 



When you have completed this segment, you should be able to answer 
or discuss questions svjch as these: 



i. What aj-e the dimensions of the term "education"? 



11. How is ijiformation generated, communicated and used 
in eduction? 



iii. Who uses educational information resources and 'what 
types of resource do they use? 



iv. What types of information resburces are available in 
education? . 



V. ,How do these differ from resources in other subject 
areas? 



In addition, you will have acquired particular skills including the 
ability 



i. to identify problems in selecting educational 
materials 



ii. to analyse queries concerning education 



iii. to choose. and use resources appropriate to queries in 
education, emphasizing in' particular Resources in 
Education and Current Index. to Journals in Education . " 
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EDUCATION J VIHAT IS IT? 



Education . is essentially an interactive process t»y which people 
acquire knowle^^e, attitudes, values, or skills. Education is 
what a teacher d^W it is the imparting of knovledge, skills or 
attitudes through systematic instruction (teaching) and inter- 
action with the learner. Educatibo is also what happens to the 
learner; the acquisition of knowledge or skills through the ' 
processes of teaching and learning. Traditional views of education 
tended to see this process as a one-way imposition: the learner 
being a mere passive Recipient. Contemporary views of education 
emphasize the interactive nature of the teachingrlearning proceKa, 
and thto develoqpment of the learner's innate quallities and skills. 

Yet another dimension of education is the field of study concerned 
with the theory of teaching and learning, and with research 
designed to in^rove both th« theory and the practic« of education. 
There are numerous specialised branches of educational research, 
some of which are as 'follows i 



History of education 



Hieory and philosophy of education - the nature and 
pvurpose of education 

Educational psyohplogy - understanding the individual 
and group processes involved in learning and teaching 

Educational sociology - how education relates to, and 
is influenced by, wider social issues and assumptions 

Curriculum studies - what ought to be taught 

Teaching methods - how it ought to be tau^t, with a 
View to optimising the learning experience 



Educatiortal measurement and testing, ^m^hods of 
assessment x, 



Educational administration - the organisation and 
management oT f&iools and teachers, relation of education 
to go^mment 

Educational policy, - the^purpose of education in a 
parti pular community or political system 

Educatjjjnal technology - methods of teaching and learning, 
Especially those involving audio-visual and other 
equipment 

J* Conparative and international education - conparative 
study of the educational systems of different countries 
and cultures. 
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Education is often characterised according to the age or level of 
the learners, or to the nature or purpose of what is, taught, e.g 



Preschool, nursery, kindergarten 
Primary, elementary, junior 
Secondary 
Tejrtiary, higher 

Special education for those who are in some way 
'atypical* , as mentally or physically handicapped, ^ 
socially or culturally disadvantaged, gifted, 
(Exceptional 

Heaedial - educif&on designed to overcome deficiencies, 
such as through remedial reading, adulti literacy 
training, English as a second language 

Adult, continiiing, recurrent, lifelong - traditionally 
associated with self •improvement, or •hobby* learning, 
or both. Because of te<Anological change and 
unemployment, increasingly seen as an essential 
^component in the education system o 

Vocational, professional, technical, further ^ 
education for a specific occupation 

• \ • 

Re^ligious, moral, character • education to instil, or 
develop, specific values «aid codes of obnduct. 
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In primitive societies the task of siicialisinu tiic yoiinn was entrusted to tribal 
ciders, councils of wise men and to parents either separately or tolleetively. In its 
broadest sense, the objective of the socialisation process was the ituluction of the 
child into the ways, traditions and mores ot the tribe. Modern societies have 
devised and built hiphly structured educational systems to achieve the same 
purpose. Into beini; has come the notion of "scluHir', an mslitution which in many 
instances has become the major agency in the modern socialisation process. ^ 

As societies have ^-rown more sophisticated and complex and have taken on 
dilfcrini: siKial dircclions under the pressure of cultural, rcliiiious or political 
fi.rccs. so too have societies emphasised and relleCtcd dilTcrenl tzt'als tor the 
schoolmi; or si>cialisaliiiii priKcss 

Any su,r\cy »>j coiW^iarative aims and goals of education reveals societies 
which hold, as did tlut-itncienl elite of Athens! that the basic end of the educa- 
tional exercise was and is the production of an individual souiul in nuiul :hid 
bod\. lodav manv siH-icties still cling to the ancient Spartan idea that the 
principal aim of the socialisation process was and is the production of individuals 
capable of subilll^atin^ their individuality to the corporate well-being of the siKiety 
or stale. Yet again, there are present-day si^ietics which hold thai <he uUimate 
goni of the socuilisation and schoohng processes is religious, moral or ethical m 
nature: while tlyre are Others which i\isist that the end is the acquisition ol 
knowledge and would deny the need to inculcate specilic ethical, moral or\eligious 
value s> stems. Wittim-ly or unwittingly, all educatiimal systems arc involved with 
their societies'-tr^nsfer of culture, custom and tradition from one generation to 
another. -< ' 

At a \erv broad and basic level, the question: "Why do we educate?" can 
be answered: '•'lo swial'se our young". At a nuich nu>re specilic level, we can 
recognise that-<he socialisation process has. in terms of schooling, dillercnt 
emphases and dilferent purposes which arc to some degree dclermincd by the 
nature of the society and its philosophical foiindalions. . 

■ I he quesiu)!! Vhv do wc educate? is a key o\w. Nie answer sets the frame- 
uoik vuiluli which other quesiions and issues liiul iheir M)liition Ihe peiccived 
piiipose of school and schooling in part delennines what shoiilil be taught and 
lunv it shall be taught, it injlucnccs very much who shall be eUucalvd or sehi»olcd. 

Ihe c|ucstion "Win?" raises other fiindamenlal issues. Is the school still the 
most viable avciicv lor Hie s(K-ialisation .)f a eomnuinily's voung? Have MHiclies 
not .nerloadeil schools and education systems with functions they caniu«l ;'oss.blv 
perlorm ' Have the aims and goals of school systems kepi pace with M>^<i»l change? 
If m>t. why is this so? ^ i, 

It is some of these issues which arc raised in the articles in the Hrst part of 
this book of Fcadinus. In this part there are six articles. At first glance they scent 
to Ijc more concerned with "What is education?" rather than with the question 



J. A. JOHNSTOIg. Six questions I controv ersy and conflict in education 
Sydney, Wiley, 1975. p. 3. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



'USE OF INFORMATION RESOURCES IN EDUCATION 



• 



ft is not easyi to define educational information resources^ 
^)#»cau8c» almost any resource can provide a learning experience^ 
whether or not its producers intended it to be educative. 

In an effort to clarify the question of what is an educational 
information resource^ it may 'be useful to consider the different 
types of resource used in each of the three main roles identified 
in the education process ^, that • is, learner, teacher, and 
theorist-researcher* (These, of course, are not mutually 
exclusive role^s* All Qf us both learn and teach, whether 
consciously or unconsciously 7 most theorists and researchers are 
also both learners and teachers*) 

There are also a number of other groups of people involved in 
education, for example, parents, professional Associations, unions, 
government departments, all^f whom may have different information 

♦ 4^ 
4 * 

Information resources used by teachers 

By a teacher we mean anyone who teacKes, formally or informally, 
at any level, or for any purpose* 

The first need teachers have is for resourqps which will help them 
to teach, such as material relating to teijching methods, curriculum 
content, educational technology, methods of assessment, Th^y may 
also need resources relating to the organisational aspects of 
teaching, such as material on educational administration, government 
regulations, union affairs and so on. 

Secondly,^ teachers ne4d information reaources which will help them 
to understand their pupils^ such_a9 jnati^rial on iAdtviduajL^^ind_ 
group psychology and motivation ; on tpe behaviour and ^ 
characteristics of specific age groups, socio-economic classes, 
cultural groups, communities, etc*, or on the problems of groups 
or individuals with Sj^cific dtsabiXities. 

Thirdly, teachers need information resources relating to the 
subjects they teach - the teacher of mathematics, .for example, 
must understand mathematics as well as teaching. -'Teachers therefore 
vise the general information resources of whatever discipline they 
teach* * * ^ 

* 

Fourthly, teachers need information resources at a level appropriate 
for their pupils. In some cases, atf in university teaching, these 
are likely to be the same resources as the teaCcher uses to develop 
his own knowledge, in other cases, *the teacher will use the 
general information resources appropriate to the pupil •s age or 
learning level «^ e.g. juvenile books 1 materials for slow readers. 

r 
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In fQrma,t ion (resources used by learners 

By the learner we mean anyone who recognises that he is in a 
learning situation? that is, here we are excluding the unconscious 
learning by experience which we do aiir^he time* Leax*ning 
situations may be formally organise/d, in school or tertiary 
education, or they may be informall as in private, self spaced 
study, or they may be a mixture of tl^e two as in the case of 
classes undertaken/ voluntarily • • ^ 

Learners may use specified curricular materials, as when thi^y us<^ 
set:^ texts or references listed in a syllabus. They may also use 
information resources which they discover independently:, in thir. 
case they* use the general information resources appropriate to the 
subject or to their fiarticular age or level • ^ ^ 

■\ 

Learners may require information resources related to the 
techniques of ^learning and study • Potential learners may need 
resources \^iJ^^h tell them where and how a particular subject may 
be studied. 



Information resources used by theorists and researchers 

For educational theorists and researchers, education is an academic 
discipline* As a consequence, the information resources they use 
are of sUnilar types to those used in other academic disciplines. 
However, like all researchers in a field which contains both theory 
and practice, educational researchers need access to 'the resources 
used in the practical branch* of the subject, for example, the ^ 
researcher in the field of reading development consults childroh's 
readers, as well as monographs and journal articles on the subject* 



Information resources u^ed pa^^nts 

With the increasing participation of parents in school and learning 
activities which may range from governance to helping in the tuck 
shop, resources directed towards intermediaries such- as parents 
have become necessary. 

As can be se^en from the foregoing, information in education is 
required by many different types of people, at many different 
-levels. Compare for etcample the informatidh needs of the Parent 
and Citizens -AssociatflSh with that. of a researcher for UNESCO or 
a fi\ year old school pupil. Many people in our community take 
an interest in education as is evidenced by the popularity of 
articles in the education sections of newspapers like the Aus^l ral ian 
. £md the Sydney Morning Herald s 



Education as a tool subject 

.As well as being a practical and theoretical subject in its^ own . 
r:\.ght, education is a tool for other subjects ♦ For example, a 
. significant proportion .of the information resources relating to 
specific sukijects, such as history, or science, or motor mechanics, 
consists of resources ^or teaching or learning those subjects. 
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In this guide, we do not deal wilih the information resources 
appropriate to the teaching or learning of a particular subject : 
that is the province of guides to the information resources of the 
subject in question. Nor dq we deal with information resource^^, 
for children, since they fall within the specialised area of 
children's literature* y^<*^ 



EVALUATION AI^D SELECTION- OF INFORMATION RESOURCES IN EDUCATION 

In evaluating information resources for education, the criteria 
used to evaluate non- fiction inforttiation resources which wer^ 
listed under the mnemonic 'APPARATUS' (refer to earlier handout) 
generally apply. . 



^ ■ 

Where ^peci^al categories of- reseuree arfe useQ in education the 
evaluation criteria appropriate to those categories also apply 
e.g . special criteria for children's resources, or^or imaginative 
literature. * * 

Selection of information resources may be considerably influenced 
by the institution which the library serves* For example, school, 
libi^aries support the school's curriculum; college and university 
libraries select in accordance with the institution's teaching and * 
research programmes* Libraries serving institutions with a 
particular educati'onal philosophy may be required to select 
material which supports that philosophy* The ideal of representing 
all points of view may not be thought appropriate in, libraries 
serving the educational needs of children and other vulnerable 
groups. 
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5. SPECIFIC TYPBte OF INFORMATION RESOURCE IN EDUCATION 



5.i. 



Definition of words and phrases 



Inexactness of terminplpgy is often a problem in education, 
as it is all the social sciences. Moreover, the educational 
systems of different countries and the terminology used to 
des9^be them, vary: e.g. try translating American school 
grades or a concept 1 ike . alternative Schools into their 
Australian or British equivalent. It is therefore important 
to check carefully the. place of publication, and the scope, 
of any information resource you use. It is also advisable 
to check more than one source. 

It is good policy to clarify terms k^^, consulting a specialised 
dictionary. There is a variety of dictionaries and similar 
guicjes to terminology in education. The following are som<3 
examples : 



GOOD, C.V. (ed.) Dictionary of education . 
3rd ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1973. 



R370.3 
GOO 1 



MCLAREN, J.D. A dictionary of Australian R370.994 

education . Harmondsworth , Penguin, ' 1974 . MACL 1 

PAGE, G.T. and THOMAS, J.B. International R370.3 

dictionary of education . London, Kogan PAGE 
Page, 1977. 



Thesaurus, of ERIC descriptors . 
Phoenix, Ory^ Press, 1982. 



9th ed. 



R025.3337 
EDU 1 
1982 



Specialised encyclopaedias (as listed elsewhere in this 
handout) , are also useful , for_defini^ and clarifying words 
and phrases in education. 
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Overview of the subject and its information resources 



Once again, it is suggested that guides to the literature will be 
most helpful in getting started, particularly if you are unfamijidar 
with the subject. You will^ind the sections on education in 
SHEEHY, WALPORD and WHITE usSsful. In. addition, there are specialised 
guides for education, the following being some exan^les: 



Bp:rrY, D.M. a bibliographical guide to 

educational research . Metuchen, Scarecrow 
Press, 1975. 

BURKE, J. and BURKE, M. Documentation in 
^ education . New York, New York Teachers 
College Press, 19*^7. 



FOSKE 
res 



ITt, D.J* 
ts4arch. 



How to find out: educational 
Oxfoird, Pergaxnon Press, 1965* 



International guide to educational 

documentation . 2nd ed* Paris, UNESCO, 
1971. 
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R370.16 
BERR 



370.78 
FOS 1 

R.370.16 
UNIT 



KENNEDY, J.R. Library research guide to 
education: illustrated search strategy 
. and sources > Ann Arbor, Pierian Pressv 
1979. 

WOODBURY, M. A guide to sources of educational 
information , Washington , Information 
Resources Press, 1976. 



025.56 
KENN 



R. 370. 16 

WOOD 



5. iii . 



Background in format ion 



Genei/al and national encyclopaedias^ are often useful in education, 
particularly in answering questions relating to the history of 
education, or to its Organisation emd administration in various 
countries. Specialist encyclopaedias in related areas, such as 
the International encyclopae.diq^ of the social sciences , may also be 
useful. 

Examples of specialised encyclopaedias in education include: 

Encyclopaedia of education . New York, R.370.3 
Macmillan, 1971. 10 vols. ^ 1-10 

Encyclopaedia of educational research . 4th ed. R. 370.78 
New York, Macmillan, 1969.. E 1 

International encyclopaedia of higher education . R, 378.003 



San Francisco, Jossey-Bass, 1977. 10 vols, 

' UNWIN, D. and McALEESfe, R. Encyclopaedia of 
educational media convmunications and 
technology. London, Macmillan, 1978. 



INTE 

R. 371.J078 
ENCY 



5. iv. 



Trends and achievements of the yeftr^ reviews Qf 
current topics 



Various yearbooks summarise the important happenings of the past 
year, for example: 



Education yearbook . New York, Macmillan, 
1972-1974. 3 vols. 



R.37P.5 
EDU 1 



Others contain in-depth surveys and reviews of topics of current 
interest ; . 



International yearbook of educational and 
instructional technology . London, Kogan 
Page, 1980- . • 

.> 

Melbourne studies in education . Melbourne, 
Melbourne University Press, 1957- 

World yearbook of education . London, Evans, 
1932-40; 1948- . 



R. 371. 305 
INTE 



R. 370. 994 
MEL 1 

R. 370.5 
YEA 1 
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Yearbook of ayecial education * Chicago , R. 371 . 90b 

Marquis Academic Press, 1976- • . YEAR 

Statistical information is important in education, for example 
* in the study of national trends and international comparitions. 
Such infoirmation is often published in yearbooks: 

t UNESCO., Statistical yearbook . Paris, R. 310.05 

UNESCO, 1964 . . ^-«NE 1 

Information on recent trends and developments including statistics 
may also be obtained from' the annual reports of organisations 
concerned with education* Some such organisations are as follows: 

Australian Department of Education 

New South Wales Department of Education 

Schools Commission 

Australi'an Council for Educational Research (A.C.E.R.) 

Tertiary Education Commission 

New South Wales Board of Adult Education 

Workers Education Association 

Mew South Wales Teachers Federation 



5*v» People^ places ^ orgcinisations ^ 

•Directory' type information resources are particularly important 
within education^ since questions relating to people^ places^ 
organisations and services within educat%>n often need to be j 
answereid* 

(a) People - . 

I|i the field of education^ information relating u/.p<^rsons 
is frequently required: e.g. important porsonj^i^n tho 
* history of education; current information afcut [Persons 
involved irv--education. \ 

Questions relating to people important in the history of 
education can often be answered from general^ national or 
specialised encyclopaedias^ or from standard histories of 
education. 

Questions relating to living people often concern "who teaches 
at which educational institution'; or the qualifications and 
research interests of individuals. 

The following information resources are useful in answering 
questions relating to persons within education: 

Amt.-rican m\r\ <itul v/omt.*n ol' ^;(: i ony*" . 1<,S(19.22 
il!LTir7.Tl^l Now Yf)rl., UowKor, 1973. 0 vol.s. AME 1-8 

AUSTRALIA^ Department of Education, K. 370.9941 

Directory of education research and AUSE , 

researchers in. Australia . 2nd ed. 
Canberra, A^G.P.S., 1980. 
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Biographica l dictionary of American 
educators . OHLES, J.F. ed. " 
Weatport, Greenwood Press, 1978. 3 vols. 

Cohunonweal th universities y earbook r.7« 

• LondorT, The Association of^ rOM l 

- commonwealth Universities. Annual. 

nat ional fg oult^^^irec^. Detroit/ R378 12ns 

Gale Re^ii^Sr^^TT^nual . ' ^^^8.1205 

Who's who in education . BRADFIELD, r ed 
London, Mercury House Reference Books/ 



NATI 



(b) Organisations 



Questions about aduoatlonal institutions often relate to the 
w^ri toT"'' «^"«tio„al objectives p^^uld! as ■ 

::e"u:„s'°i;oT::er'' "-^u^ "sources for such 

Australian education dir^r.fov.y ; ' „ t 

. Canberra, Commonwealth Department of AUs 1 

Education, 1980. ^ 

Directory of independent secondary school » R371 02 

^o.f Australia, 'chatswood, iTi:^ T DIRE ' 

National Fund Raising Council" of 

.Australia, 1980. Annual. * , 

i' * 

■ international handb;>ok of universiti«.« R.378 ioo202 

and other i nstitutions of iTiT^ , ^^T 1 

||^|ation. /th ed. London, Macmil Ian, ^ 

' NEW SOUTH T^ALES, Department of Education, 
. The secon dary scihool cy uid«>, Sydney,- 
Government Printer. Annual 1 

. world of lea^n^n a. " Londdn, Europa. R. 378. 05 



2 vols. Annual. 
Where to study wha^ 



WQR 1 



feS an^ schoIa«M;:raS"ir*„''°"S!fL'^h"'''" requirements, 
handbooks put out by indlvinr^r ?f^"f= "^e calendars and ' 

Wes L ^^^"^^^^^^^^^ 

AUSTRALiA.^ Departfnent of Education, ^ r 373 94 ^ 

Dxrectorv of higher, edun.f^o. aus l 

courses, Canberra, A. G. P. s. ^ Annual'. - 

NEW SOUTH wales! ^Higher Education Board, . Available at ' 
Hxgher educa tion handbook Sydney Available at 

Government Printer. Annual. - Reference 

..... mQSK « 
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NEW SOUTH WAIiES. Board of Adult 

Education, Opportunities to learn : 
a guide for adults > 3rd ed, , Sydney, 
Board of Adult Education, 1979. 



R374.0OS 



NEW SOUTH WALES, Department of Technical 
and Further Education. Handbook . 
Sydney, Government Printer. Annual.. , 



Available* 
at Reference 
Desk 



^tudy abroad; international soholarhips , 
international courses . Paris, UNESCO, 
Biennial* 

ATHCOM: Australiah tertiary handbook 
collection on microfiche . Melbourne , 
McCarroil Bird, 1980. Annual. 



R, 378. 35 

STU X 



Available 
art Reference 
Desk 



I 



Commonvtealth universities yearbook s 
London. The Association of 
Commonwealth Universities. Annual « 



R. 378.41 
COM 1 , 



vi. 



Alternative education 



There are numerous 'alternative* movements and searches for, 'freer*, 
mor^e /open* institutional and curricular forms of education. These 
now represent a significant counter-culture to more traditional 
forms^of education. Writers such as Ivan Illich, Paulo Freire and 
John Holt have been at the forefront of this search for alternatives 
to traditional educational institutions. Their writings have had 
considerable impact both upon the practitioners and the consumers 
of education. * ' 

The following are some of the resources available relating to 
alternative education: » 



ALLEN, J* The kids* catalogue; resources 
for learning and living in Australia . 
Melbourne, Greenhouse, 1975. 



R301. 4310.994 
ALLE 



DINHAM, B. and NORT(»l, M. The directory of 
social change? education and play. 
London, Wildwood House, 1977. 
• 

LISTER, I. DeschQplinq: reader . London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1974.. 

TORSCH, D. ' Good morning boys and girls ' : 
' women's education cat^alogue . Carlton 
Greenhouse, 1976. 



R.370.19 
EDUC 



R. 016. 370 
C(X>D 



UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. Students' Union, 
Alternative handbook. Annual (Irregular). * 
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Curriculum materials, including audio-visual materials 



Curriculum materials, e.g. textbooks, films, slides wiJrh cit*^ 
used in particular gourses are an important information resource 
in education. in New South Wales, the CurriculuJn Resources Centre 
of the N.S.W. Department of Education not only has copies of 
curriculum materials, but also' develops new materials. 

Some examples of guides to curriculum materials are: 



BROWN, L.Gv Core media collection for 
secpndary schools , 2nd ed. New York, 
Bowker, 1979. 



R373.133 
BROW 1979 



PAUS ACKER, J. Sugar and snails; a Counter- 



sexist booklis t. Melbourne, Women's 
>Jovement Children's Literature 



Co.-ope rative, 1975, 



PAU 



National Information Center for Educational 
Media (NICEM) . Index to 16mm educational 
films. 7th ed. Los Angeles, 1980. 4 vols. 



National Information Center for Educational 
Media (NICEM) . Index tp educational 
audio tapes . 5th ed* Los Angeles, 1980* 

Selecting' instructional media: a guide to 
audiovisual and other instructional media 
lists ^ by M.R. Sive* Littleton, Colo., 
Libraries Unlimited, 1978 • 

STANELTS, N.K. Re sources for schools : 
mul ticultuiral education > Rev. ed. 
Canberra , Schools Commission 1978. 



ROll 
NAT 13 
1977 

(6th ed J 

ROll 
NAT 6 
(3rd ed.) 

R371. 33 

SELE 



R371. 32 
STAN 



Examples of curriculum materials which can be seen in the 
CurriQulum Development Centre of the K^C^A.E. Resources Centre are 



More phun spelling 



C372.4 
ABB2 ^ 



Audio reading kit 



C372.41 
AUDI 



S.viii* Educational tests and measurement 

Recent reviews of tests may be found using indexing services s\u:h 
f\s Psycho 1 ogica 1 abst racts ^nd the ERIC data bases. Thero are also 
important- c(il 1 (actions of tests held at the Educational Testing 
Service and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurements and » 
Evaluation in the United StiiteSi 
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Kicjhth mental measurements yearbook , 

edited by O.K. Buros* 2 vols, Hfi.ghland 
Park, N,J^^ Gryphon Press, 1978, 

Summarizes and reviews initially a very large 
number of tests. Also lists books and articles 
on testing and assessment techniques^ 



R153 
MENT 
1978 



Australian Council for Educational Research, 
Annotated catalogue of educational test s 
and materials, . Melbourne, 1977. 



R371.26 
AUST 



5 , i X , Se^Iected bibliographies . 

bibliographies can be found in many of the resources discussed in 
this handout. - e.g.^ in encyclopaedias., guides ro the literature^ 
•;t ciiulard histories, yearbooks* Some examples of bibliographies 
Vi'h^vant to Australian education are: 



AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
Serials in edyication in Australian 
libraries, 3rd ed. Hawthorn, 
A.CE.R. , 1979. 



R370,16 
A 1 
1979 



BROWN, C,A, Bibliography of Australian 
education from colonial times to 1972 , 
Hawthorn, A,C,E.R. , 1973. 



R370. 16 
B 1 



CRAVEN, E. Multilingualism and education : 
an annotated bibliography > Canberra , 
Australian Government Publishing Service, 
1980, 



R37i,97 
CRAV 



ERIC 



5, X, Abstracting and indexing services 

Education is quite well provided with abstracting and indexing 
services: some cover the whole field; others are more specialised. 
The following are some excunples: • 

^ Australian education index , 1958-^ , . R370,005 

Hawthorn, A.CE.R.^ 1958- , ^ AUS 1 

British education index , 1954- , London, R370, 005 

The Library Association, 1954-- • BRIT 

* C>I,J,E>; Current indexf to journals in education , R370, OQS 

1969- , New "York, Oryx Press, 1969-- • EPU 3 

Education index , 1929-- ^. New York ^ .Wilson , R370,O05 
192 9- , ^ \' EDU 7 

* Exceptional child education resources , R371.005 

1969- . ' Reston, Council for Exceptional EXC 1 

Childr^, 1969- . ^ 



* Also available on-lino through Lockhoail's Dialog or SUC':: Orbit, 
** Also available on-line through AUSTNET. 
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Sociology of education abstracts , 1965- . K370. 19J0'> 

Oxford, Carfax, 1965- . ' » soc I 

General index/.nq and abstractinq services, or those t'overitiq 
. subjects related to education, may also be usofuEl^ o.q. P.A.l.s.; 
* A.P.A. I.S. ; British humanities index ; Readers* c^uid c to 

periodical literatur<^ ; I..T.S.A . ; Social sciences in"de)r and 

Social sciences citation index . 

^-^^ — 

5.xi. Reports 

The term 'report' generally applies to accounts of rcseai ch r.u i idl 
out by government departments, or by other organisations or 
individuals under government contract. Reports are not dist r i l>nt .-d 
through the normal commercial publishing^channels^ because -of t hi-i i 
highly specialised content and limited readership; in somo ua:ios, 
access -may be restricted because of government policy. 
Consequently, it is often difficult to find out what report have 
been .ablished, or to obtain them. A n^amber of specialised 
information- retrieval services have been developed , to deal with 
both these problems. 

A good deal of information relevant to education is published in 
repoiTt form because of the extensive involvement of governments in 
educational policy. Report literature relevant to educat it)n is 
indexed and abstracted in . ^ . 

Rcso<ircos. in educat^oi\ , Washimit.on , KIVO (it)'> 

Resources in education and CUE are produced by ERIC, the 
Educational Resources Information Center, which is sponsored by 
the U^S* Office of Edtpsation* ERIC is a documentr delivery 
system for reports as well as an indexing service: the majority*, 
of the reports listed in R.I.E > can be purchased from the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service . 

In Australia, microfiche copies of many ERIC 'documents cctn be 
obtained from the National Library of Australia, which also 
maintains a register of other ^Australian *I^ibraries holding sets ' 
of ERIC documents, Macquarie University maintains a full set of 
KRIC documents, ^ , 

✓ 

Bi»fore searching Resources -in education or cjjE , .the The saurus 

of ERIC descriptors should be consulted for the appropriate subject 

headings. 

Reports relating to Australian education are listed in:. 

BROWN, C.A. Reports on education: a revised R370.1fS 
list . Hawthorn, A^CE.R,, 1972. B 2 

BROWN, C.A* Australian reports on education . RO1I6. 370994 

Melbourne, A.C^E^R., 1976, brO 2 ^ 
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S. xi i. Theses 



•r»i 



....-..•s, Of \linscrtations, aro wi^itten by* candidates for higher 
.l.Hpvos ill univorsitios'and collfeqea. They can be valuable 
intotmatxon resources for those /seeking information and bibliographies 
<»n d very specific topic. Howfever , they are often neglected as 
in form.it ion resources since they fire not distributed through normal 
publishing channels, and because most abstracting and indexing 
services do not include them. 

A comprehensive listing of theses * (mo st,ly American and Canadian) is , 

Dis8ert,ation abstracts .int(ernational ; • ■ R016. 378242 

A - Humanities and Social Sciences; DIS 1 

B - Sciences and Engineering. \ 
Ann Arbor,. University Microfilms, 1938- . 

Copies of theses can usually be obtained by purchasing them from 
Univorsity Microfilms^ 

I 

; Ame rican doctoral dissertations . Ann Arbor, 

University Microfilms, 1933- . Covers only 
United States and Canadian theses* • 

A\i3t ralian theses axe listed in 

» 

Union list of higher degree theses in R016. 378242 

Australian libraries. Hobart , University UNIO 
of Tasmania Library, 1967- . 

The theses listed can u^ally be obtained on inter-library loan 
from the relevant university. 

Australian theses in the field of education are also listed in: 

BROWN, C.A. -Education theses; a list of ' ROIO. 1 /0')')4 

theses in education accepted for higher ^ BRO 1 

• degrees .at Australian universities . Hawthorn , 
A.C.E.R. , 1974. 

You may also find the- following resource useful: 

- ^ How to locate Australian theses: a gaide to ^ R375. 00994 
theses in progress or completed at aAUST 
'. Australian universities and the University 
( of Papua New Guinea. Canberra, Australian 
National University, 1979. ' 
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STUDY QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 



1. Based either on your own knowledge or on the quote on 
p. 122, do our schools have a socializing role to i)lay? 
TO answer the question you will neetl to consider what the 
difference between education- and socialization is, if any 



? 

2. Would you select comic bpoks for a school library? 
List your arguments for and against. 

% 



3. The following excerpt from the Sydney Morning Herald of 
■11th July, 1981, illustrates some of the problems in 
selecting educational information resources. What criteria 
do you consider most important ih building a collection of 
educational informatidn resources? 
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Japanese educatipnists 
battle for young minds 



JAPANESE CHILDREN up to 16 receive free Government textbooks. 
Our Tokyo correspondent, HAMISH McDONALD, examines Govern- 
ment moves to force controversial changes. 



WHY DID lapan attack 

Pearl Harbour? Wlial was the 
effect of the atom bomb al 
HirosliimaV Who is lo blame 
lor Mmamaia disease? Are 
Japan's armed forces legal? 
Arc nuclour power stations 
.sale* 

A LOtHti.rvOJS> nvcr wh.u vouii^cr 
tccnjgcr^ shinjlil be lold »ilx>ul Uicnc 
issues in sclV)<)l icvtbooks has c\- 
pcisod fundamcnul divisions in 
Japanese jxjIiuc s. in a biiulc between 
Kighi and I eh for the nunds of 
Japan's young. 

A strong section of ihc ruling ci.n- 
sorvaiivc Liberal DcniOLTaiic Pariy 
KMicvcs junior hrj.*h scfiool students 
should not bo lold ilic n.nncs of pol- 
Iuilma.' ^Iw>tild i »*i be M>ld ih*»t 
iiMclL'.ir |H)v\ci pl.w In tauNc cn\iioM- 
uient.a o)ii\.Lni. 1 .1 ih.ii I ho run- 
NiMiii * »n,ii.u oi li t l.tp.incv (t/iicN 

Conservative critics of the present 
textbooks do have some evidence of 
Left-wing bias. The books state 
blandly that the Urtiled Stales main- 
tains military bases on Okinawa, but 
does not mention tKat the island 
province was returned to Japan in 
107? V or that the Soviet Union 
keeps M/ablc forces on the disputed 
northern islands it still holds from 
World War II. 

The books ineniiou Admiral NeN 
son, but not Japan's naval hero of 
the 1904-5 Russo-Japanese war. 



Admiral logo. A caption below a 
picture of atom-bombed Hiroshima 
slates. * \Vc must not repeal this 
^ nnsiakc. ' Who dropped the atom 
'^bonib? Did Japan de5er\c it? the 
critics ask. 



The conservative levtbook revi- 
Monisis took a step forward last 
month when the LDP formally 
adopted as policy recommendations 
lotiglucn screening of textbooks. 

But by then ihey had already 
made more extensive gains through 
the collapse of the Education Minis- 
uy and the textbook publishing in- 
dustry to Right-wing pressure, in 
April, the main publishers announc- 
ed sweeping voluntary revisions for 
the next batch of junior high school 
texts due in 1984 along the sug- 
gested LDP lines. 

The ministry has taken a blue pen- 
cil to new textbooks for a new senior 
school course called Modem Society. 

One such change is deletion of the 
name of the company, Chisso. from 
whose plant at Minamata flowed 
mercurx- effluent that stunted and 
deformed children nearby, on the 
ground that some readers might 
have parents who work for Chissa 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

o . •' ^ Hi 




As far as possible, answer the following questions using 
the resources listed In Sections 5,i-iv. The aim of this 
exercise is to gi,ve you practice in Identifying appropriate 
information resources for different kinds of questions. 

For each question: 

(a) List ;your sources consulted 

(b) Write down the answer briefly 

(c) Which source was best? Why? 
^ (d) Any problems. ' 



(a) What is special education? To which groups of children 
might it apply? * v 




(b) What is dyslexia and how is it associated with reading 
problems? 

'/ ■ .-. 



(o) What vdnyou find out about simulations and "serious" 
, gamas in education? Find an example of a simulation 
' game • * * 



(d)-. What was the contribution of John Dewey (1859-1952) to 
the philosophy of educati9n? 



(e) Locate a table of the education systems of the world. 

Find, (i) the most common • entrance age at the first 
level of education 



(ii) the average duration (in years) of compulsory 
educa^tion in the world. « 
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Th« following questions are based on. the resources listed 
in Section 5. v. f 

For each question i 

(a) List your sources consulted 

(b) Write down the answer brisrifly (name of 

resource answer found in) % 

(c) Any problevis* 



(a) Who is William Shockley? List some of his research • 
Where does he live? 



f 



(b) Is there a University of Science and Technology in 

the People's Republic of China? In which province is 
it situated? 



(c) At which Canadian university does J. Schmidt teach? 
In which department? List the qualifications. 



1 
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(d) Give the names of two researchers In Australia wh6se 
principal field 'of interest is computers. 



(e) Find informaitiol for someone in Sydney who wants to 
become a licensed optical dispenser for the making 
and fitting of lenses from prescription* Where is 
the course offered? What are the conditions for 
admission? \ 



(f) Find information for someone who wants to study 
journalism at first degree level, in Australia. 
Find a brief description of the appropriate higher 
/education institution. 




I • 

Resources in education or Current index i a journals 

in education find recent references to material on one 

onl^^of-the following, topics a 

I 

a) Individualized reading programs 

b) New methods of teaching speech in schools 

c) Educability of Down's Syndrome children 

d) Participative management for teachers 

} ■ 
For each question givej 

a) Concepts or aspects of the question 

b) Title and dates of resource searched 

c) ERtC descriptors (subject headings) searched 

(include whethcS: sucdessful oi unsuccessful) 

d) Any problems. 

Cite 2 examples of what you found. 



Complete citation: 



ED number (where relevant) 
Who useful for: 




Conplete citation: 



Ep numbeW (where relevant) 
Who useful for: 
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Chcxiae one of the following questions. 



(a) A parent wAnts to find some recent information on free 
schools in Australia and qverseas. 



(b) A researcher wants information for a project on transition 
from sch9ol to work programs. 



(c) A teacher wants information on how to teach physical 
education to blind children. 



150 



(d) A college administrator wants evaluations of distance 

education as a method of teaching i,n tertiary institutions. 



(e) A teachers' union .wants information on job sharing for 
. teachers to further its case. 



I 

(f) A Pdrent and Citizen's Group wants to know what 

^ educationalists think of corporal punishment in schools 
these days.- 
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Your answer should consist of the following sections: 

(i) Concepts or aspects of the question. 

(ii) Type of irifonnation required, limitations on 
the question dnd the answer. - ' 

(iii) Type of information resources moq.t suitaJale, 
e.g. indexing services* ^ 

r ^ ^ ■ • V • 

(iv) J Actual sources searched. For eacH source/ say 
why you chose it, wh;at subject headings you 
Used to find the information and what type of 
information you found. (Important - list only 
the foujr or five best sources used. 

(v) List two references chosen from the above* 

sources. Comment briefly on their suitability 
to the user. ^ 

/ 



e • 



) 
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CHEMISTRY 



Section 



Outline of Segment 



Page 



Objectives 

Chemistry: What is it? ♦ • ^ 

2.1 The subject matter of chemistry 

2.2 The Icmguage. of chemistry 
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147 
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Chemists: their work and their 
information use 

r 

3»1 How chemists work 

3.2 How chemists obtain informartion 

3.3 Where chemists work 

3.4 Why chemists generate information 
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150 
150 
151 
152 



Chemistry: it© information resources 



\ 
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4.1 
4-2 



Guides to the literature 
Sources reporting original work, 
and aids to finding them 

4.2.1 Periodicals 

- 4.2.2 Patents 

4.2.3 Report literature 

4.2.4 Dissertations 

4.3 Bibliographic sources 

, 4.3.1 Abstracting and indexing 
services 



4.3.1.1 Chemical Abstracts 
''4.3.1»2 Other abstracting and 
indexing services 

4.3 ^2 Currerit awareness services 

Supporting and synthesizing resources 



4.4 



4.4.1 
4.4I2 
4.4.3 



4*5 



Reviews 
Monographs 

Data books, manuals, handbooks, 

formularies, data banks 
Textbooks 
Treatises 

Dictionaries and encyclopae^i^as 
Trade literature and directories 



4.4.4 
4.4.5 
4.4w6 
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Study Questions and Exercises 

» 

As KCAE does not have a large chemistry collection. 
University of New South Wales call numbers are given 
in the left hand margin of theses notes. 
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154 
157 
157 

157 
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158 

167 

167 

168 

168 
169 

169 
172 
172 
17 3 

174 
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I. , OBJECTIVES 



/ 



When you have completed this segment, you shpuld have^ some answers 
to questions like ^hese: 

i*. What is it about chemistry which distinguishes * it from 
other scientific disciplines? 



ii» What are some of the characteristics of chemists? How 

do they work, how do they use information? What are the 

implications of this for providing information services 
for them? v 



iii. What are some of the major characteristics of the types 
of informatipn resource commonly used by chemists and 
chemical technologists? 



You should also have acquired certain skills, in particulars 



i. Describe some of the main typps of information resource 
u^ed in chemistry, their characteristics and what they 
can be used for. 



m 

ii. Select appropriate information resources to answer 
specific questions in chemistry. 



iii. Use chemical information resources effectively to answer 
simple enquiries through a limited understanding of the 
principles of chemical formulae. 



iv. Use Chemical Abstracts effectively. 



V 
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2. CHEMISTRY: WHAT IS IT? 



2^1. The subject matter of chemistry 



Chemist^T^ deals with siibstances, their composition, th^^^properties 
and their reactions with other substances • C!hemistry is particularly 
concerned with the changes in matter, the laws and principles which 
describe these changes, and the concepts and theories which interpret 
them* cliemistry emerged as a science during the seventeenth century 
from alchemy, which had applied theories to nature, using concepts of 
magic as well as science, religion and philosophy. 

There are many branches of chemistry. Different branches may be associated 
with particular groups of substances, or with the techniques and methods 
used to analyze them. « I 

The two main brai^kches of chemistry according to the substances studied 
are * 



Organic Qiemistry 

Substances which contain carbon, 
of whieh living organisms are < 
composed. 



Inorganic Chemistry 

Substances which do not contain 
carbon . 



Exaitpless Petroleum, alcohol, 
soap, hormones 



BVamples: Zinc, silver, water. 



Biochemistry is the study of the chemical processes of living things. 

Physical chemistry , which is very close to physics, uses mathematics to 
explain chemical processes, and is concerned with the problems of chemical 
reactions, the energy associated with them, and thie nature of various 
states of matter. , " 

Analytica l chemistry Investigates the chemical coir?)osition of substances 
using prdclse instrunents to determine elements present and their amounts. 

Applied chemistry (sometimes referred to as Chemical technology or 
Chiamical engineering) is concerned with putting chemibal knowledge to 
practical use, for exainple, in industry, or agriculture,.^ 

The list of subject sections in Chemical Abstracts (page 16) will give 
you a more complete picture of the various branches of chemistry. 
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2.2. The l^^nguage of chemistry 



C'hom L St ry uses signs and symbols a good deal. A little familiarity with . 
chomical nomenclature will make it easier for you to use chemical 
format ion resources. 

# 

Kach substance is known as a chemical element and is composed &£ extremely 
small particles called atoms* Each element has a symbol , whiah is used 
to represent both the element and an atom of the element: * 



h 



O Oxygen 

C Carbon 

^'H Hydrogen 

Na Sodium 

CI Chlorine 



^'ombinatyions of atoms are known as molecules, ahd combinations of two or 
more eie^nts are known as chemical conpouhds. Each chemical compound 
has a?' fqfrmula : . * 



V ,/ H^O ^ Water 



X 



Na CI =■ Salt 



Sometimes i:he chemical . formula reflects the structure of the compound «- 
how the atoms or molecules are grouped together. For example, the 
structural formula of ethanol (or ethyl alcohol) is 

CH CH„ OH 

The same information can be given "in a structural diagram ; 

H H 

. • , . II ■ 

H-C-C-OH Ethanol or Ethyl alcohol 

M ~ — 

H H 

(liemists often refer to a substance by its molecular formula, which does 

^. ^ , , ^ 5 

not show structure* The molecular formula for ethanol is. 

This formula is arranged in Hill ordej^ y which is very commonly us^d in 
chemical information resources* Hill order simply means that all the 
elemejits in a compound are arranged in the following order: 

If carbon is present : Carbon, then hydrogen (if present), 

then all*other elements in alphabetical 
order firstly and then numerically by 
number of atoms 

If, carbon is not present ; All elements in alphabetical order, .and 

theh numerically by number of atoms. 



^ - - 15G 



AiBri 
AsH, 

As,BiH,S 
B4H, 



CAI«04 

CHCI, 

CHiCU 
CNS 

CaF3l04 



CaH, 

aoj 

Cl«Zr 
2r 



Table 1 : Formulae in Hill order 
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3, CHEMISTS; TOEIR WORK AND THEIR INFORMATION RESOURCES 



3.1. How cheijuists work 

Science originated* from man's desire to understand and interpret his 
suiroundinqs. The collection of fact^^ and theories about natural phenomena 
has always intrigued man, but it was not until conclusions or theories 
about phenomena were subjected to experimentation, that science , as we 
know it evolved. The process of testing to establish the validity of a 
theory is now a recognised principle of all science, including chemistry, 
and is known as the Scientific Method- The McGraw-Hill dictipnary of 
science and technology defines scientific method as "The systematic 
collection and classification of data, and, usually, the formulation and 
testing of hypotheses based on the data* '* 

Thn chemist *s research therefore can be regarded as the "processing of 
information so that questions are thrown \jp to which answers can be 
found through experimental work, thus generating new information for the 
future.*' (Bomile) . 



3.2. How chemists obtain informat^ion 



)rmatj 



Chemists, like all scientists, need constant access to information. They 
need to know what other scientists have discovered, and they do this in 
two ways: ^ * 

i. Ask someone 

This informal means of iaformation gathering is enormously 
important to the s6ientist. Sometimes known as the 
"invisible college", coinmunication via letters, personal 
discussion*?, attendance at conferences and "over the work 
bench" enables chemists to enrich their knowledge of their 
own and related fields, , * 

a. Consult the litej^ature 

A chemist consults the scientific literature for a number 
of reasons : 

(a) to keep/ up to date with current and proposed 
research in the chemist's own and related fields; 

(b) to obtain fast, reliable access to specific 
information necessary in daily work; 

(c) to discover all that has already been achieved 
in a given area« 

If chemists cannot find any reference to existing research which reports 
thp information they need, they use a third method of finding out: 



er|c -^^S 



ill. Conduct 41) tfxpex'inHMit ^ 

i This is often the only way of obtaining needed information, 

but unnecessary and wasteful if th*t work has already become 
part of the established, recorded body of scientific literatures^ 
In conducting an experiment the chemist will' use the methcxiB of 
gaining information already discussed - asking someone, or 
consulting the literature - as a basis for ejqperimentation. 

A humber of studies have been done to discover the relative popularity 
of different methods df obtaining information among scientists. The 
following table svonnteirizes the results of some of them, and compares 
chemists with physicists: 





: 1 

Ranking Ord«r 




Physioitts 


ChiMista 


Following up cltAtiono in relevant papers 


1 


r 


Keeping up by reading current publications 


2 


2- 


References froa conversations with colleagues 


3 


5 


Unpublished material obtained fron colleagues 


4 ~ 


10 


Use of abstract journals and indexes 


5 


3 


References froei correspondence with colleagues 




9 


use of personal index or record 


7 


4 


Use of a textbook 


8 


6 


Use of a subject bibliography 


9 


7 


Use of a library card-index 


10 


11 


Consulting internal reports of one^s 
<^i^ organisation 






11 


Asking librarian or information officer 

r 




12 



KTaken fro« A.J. M »>do w < Commicatlon in »oi<nc» . Londkm* Bisttttrvorths , 

\274, p. 95) • / 



Table 2 : A Ranking Order For Various 
Methods of Accwiring Information 



3. 3* Where chemists A/ork 



Most research chemists work in universities^ or in research establishments 
such- as the CSIRO. Some large companies^ such as C.S.R. or some Ipharma- 
ceutical con^anies, also employ research chemists ♦ 

Chemists who work in applied fields may be found in many types of industry, 
and in government departments, for example: 
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manufacture of pesticides 
manufacture of animal feedstuffs 
petroleum industry 
beer, wine and food man^^acture 
rubber and plastics manufacture 

analysis and testing of foods, drugs, chemical products. 



3, 4. 

/ 



Why chemists generate information 



Chemists, like all scientists, have a responsibility "to contribute to 
scientific knowledge* Pure chemists, in particiilar, pot only use 
information, they also generate it, by talking to their colleagues, .and 
especially by publishing p.apers in scientific joxirnals. 

It is very important for cheliilsts (and for all scientists) to establish 
p i lority - that is, .to get their idea, into print before someone else does. 
Hence the importance of publication* 

The position is rather different for applied chemists. They may want to 
<^stablish priority so that they or their organization can reap the profits 
from an idea - this is an important reason for patenting new inventions* 
But if they work for private industry, they are also likely to want to 
keep their ideas secret* 



4. CHEMISTRY; ITS H^FORMATION RESOURCES 



As we have^^aid, a chemist cannot work in isolation txom the literature* 
The 'records of chemistry are among the chemists* most valji&ble » in format ion 
n?s()urces, and the coimnunication of chemical lyaowledge among his or her 
most important obligations/ The literature of chemistry has consequently 
developed in response to the needs of chemists. 



IGO 



4.1. Guides to the literature 

If you know nothing about the information resources in chemistry, the 
best place to start is with a "guide to the literature". There are 
general guides to information resources, such as SHEEHY and WALFORD, 
and guides to the literature of science, such as MALINOWSKY and CHEN. 
There are also more specialized ones for chemistry, such as: 

ANTONY, A. Guide to basic information sources in R540.7 
^ chemistry" New York, Wiley, 1979. ' gUID 

BOTTLE, R.T. , ed. The use of chemical literature. . 028.702454 
3rd ed. London, Butterworths , 1979. BOT 1 

BURMAN, C.R. How to find out in chemistry . 2nd ed. . 016.54 
Oxford, Pergamon, 196.6. BUR 1 

UNSW MAIZELL, R.E. How to find chemical information: a 

^^40.7 guide for practicing chemists, teacher^ and students . 

« New York, Wiley, 1979. » 

^ 4 

MELLON, M.G. C3iemlcal pubireations : their nature R016.54 
and use . 4th ed. , N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 1965. MEL 1 



4-2. Sources reporting original work, and aids to finding them 



th thfc 

of \ 



A significant part of the chemical literature is concerned with 
dissemination of new research results, or new interpretations ol 
established knowledge. While results of work are conmunicated through 
letters, conference papers and conversation, it is a basic principle of 
scientific investigation that a piece of research is not regarded as 
complete until the results hav^/been written up, and in suf .^icient 
detail to be reproducible. Sources which assist the communication of 
research results include periodicals, patents, reports and theses. 



4.2.1. Periodicals 



Often published by learned or scientific societies, periodicals contain 
major articles which report investigations and experiments. Two 
important publishejfs are: : 

American Chemical Society 
Chemical^ Society, London. » 

Some periodicals promote the rapid dissemination of information through 
brief communications or letters, rather than lengthy articles, e.g. 
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Totrahf.dron letters .\ 1959- . Oxford, Pergamon Press. 
, -^^ 

c)Lhers carry "trade" infonhfition through news and advertisements, e.g. 

Chemical and engineering news . 1923- . Washington, D.C. , 
American Chemical Society^ - ^ 

Somi^ titles may be general, covering important new developments in all 
fields, e.g*. 

American Chemical Societv. Journal. 1879- . Washington, 
D.C. W 

Chemical Society. Journal . 186^'- . London. 

While others cover very specific subjects, e.g. 

4 it>Rosphorus .and sulphur and the relj»ted elements , 1976- . 
N^Y., Gordon and Breach. \ 



Chemists also use more general and popula:^^ scientific journals, such 
as Nature and Scientific American- 



4.2.2- Patents. 



Put simply, a patent is a contract between an inventor and the coiranunity 
by which the inventor retains the exclusive right to exploit his invention 
tor a limited period, in return for making that invention public* 



(Most patents are owned by companies, rather than by individuals • ) 

When ^ application is made to patent an invention, a patent specification 
is drawn up, containing a detailed description of the invention. Patent, 
specifications^ are very important information resources for applied 
chemists (and for engineers generally) for several reasons: 

''They are often the only* source of information on an idea 
or invention 

They are a clue to what competitors are doing 
They cani^prevent needless duplication of research 

. They can stimulate ideas for new research, new products, 
new solutions, to problems 
^ . Thoy often sununarize^ the existing knpwledge on the topic. 

Bocause of the importance of patents to chemical engineers, many of the 
abstracting and indexing services in chemistry include patents (see 
Section 4.3.2.1. Example A ^page 163 shows Oheroical A bstracts entries 
for patents. ■• . \^ 
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There ire «l.o special services for obtaining infomation from patents. 
Most countries produce their own list of patents^; for example 

Australian official journal of patents, trademarka 
and deslc^ns^ 1904- . Woden, A.C.T., Patent ' ' 
Office. Weekly with annual cumulations. 

U.S. Patent Office. Official ciazette . Wash., D.C., 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce. (Has undergone a number 
of changes of title). Weekly. 

National patent offices such as the Patent Office in Canberra have 
collections of patents, and facilities for searching them, in Sydney 
you can consult patents at the Patent Office in Kent Street, an'd at the 
St^ate. Library of New South Wales. 

There are also abstracting and indexing services, and bn-line search 
services, devoted exclusively to patents, for example 

m 

Internati onal Patent Documentation Centre (INPADOC) . 
Publishes a weekly service of patent information 
from 49 countries, on microfiche. 

World Patent Index. On-line .search Service available 
through Orbit, containing patent information from 
24 countries .((lot Australia). DerWent, the publishers 
of WPI, also publish a series of print abstracting and 
indexing services for patents, including Central 
patents index which covers chemi'stry, 
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United States Patent ii^i 

Duncan ^ 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

111) 



Des. 250,811 



[451 ** Jan. 16, 1979 



(^4l ii«K 

V 

[73) Asiiixnce 



. Invcntot F-*(hcl L. Dunirtn. Akmn, ()hu> 



CM 



Icrm 



(21) .ArpI Nv) 



\::\ I iird 



I he t»(M^ycar i ir« A kubbcf 
C'ompuny) 



14 Yiiirs 




«tW/769 
Jim. 22, 



[S8j FicW or ScHfch 



1)12— IS 

1)12/146 

oi:/i4) i4\. 

1)12/145-151. 152/209 



Kcferencet Ciird 
U S I'AU-NT POCUMLN IS 
I) I04.50J 5/1^37 |'»ric»hciinrr L)U/U7 

OlIiUR PUHLICATIONS 

1*^71 Tread DcMgn Guide, p. 154, Global Traction 
HOL Tire, center of page. 

Primary Examiner — James M Gandy 
Attorney, Agent, or firm — Frank Pincelli 

(57] CLAIM 

1 he ornAfnrnial dcMgn for a lire ftubstanliaily as shv>wn 
ai\d descnhcd. 

DFMMIPUON 

I he rKiUKr. IS a persjKjcliv e view of a tirc shiming 
iny Hew design, it being understm')d that the ire.id <ie- 
Mgn IS repealed throughn'W the circumference of' the 
lire as shown schemniically by solid lines» the opposite 
side being substantially the same as that shown. 




Page 1 of a U.S. patent. The followirig pages would contain a detailed 
description. Figures in CI ihternational codes for indexing 

O patent information, • . 

m ■ 164. 



4v2.3, Report literature 



UNSW 
P REF 
•605.72 



UNSW 
P REF 
505 
197 



A good deal of the new research in chemical technology is done under 
government contract. The results of such research are often published 
in the report literature rather than in journal articles. <«,e technical 
Ik??'' abstracting and indexing services like Chemical 

A^itracts (see sectio^. 4.3.1.1.) There aice al^o abstracting and index ing 
services which list only reports, for exampl^r^ . 

Governme nt reports announcements and index. Vol 1 

194-6- .'.Springfield, Va, , U.S. National Technical, iTTl^'' 
Information Service.. Has had several changes » xau . 

of title. , - . 



Australian scientific and technological reporta . 
"'"^ ' Canberra, National LibraoV of 



Vol. 1, 1978- 
Australia. 



Many Reports ire also produced by private companies. While they are an 
important information resource within- the company, they are not usually 
available to outsiders. ^ . u uaxxy 



4.2.4. 



Dissertations 



Dissertations, or theses, are the reports of research done €or -post- • 
graduate degree^ at universities or colleges. They are a significant 
source of information about new research. (Though if the research is 
important enough, it generally gets- reported in journal articled as well.) 
Dissertations often Contain extensive bibliographies and reviews of the 
literature. . - 

Some abstracting and indexing services include dissertations: for 
^^^^^P^^' Chemical Abstracts, There are al^o specialist resources for 
locating dissertations. Some of these will be examined^ in the • 
^ Education i^ection of this book. 




. 4.3. Bibliographic soiirces 

.Bibliographic sources enable yo^ to find out what has been published in 
the field. Chemistry is an extremely well-documented discipline, with 
excellent bibliographic resources. ' ' 
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Abst>ractincj[ and indexing services 



4.3.1.1. . Chemical Abstracts 



Tho mo5;t ifhportant^ and most comprehensive abstracting service in 
crhemistry is Chemical Abstracts ^ published since 1907 by the American. 
Chemical Society. 



4k 



N 



Some facts* about Chemical Abstracts 

A 



^ Types of resource included. 



Journal articles 

Conference proceedings 

Collections of papers 

Technical reports ' 

Dissertation^ 

New books 

Pai^ents 



Abstracts 555,000 documents per year 

Covers 14,000 journals in over 50 languages , 

Patents from 28 countries^ 

Scope: ^ 
All aspects of chemistry' and ch^ical technology 



WF.llKLY ISSUES 



\ 

) 



VAumical Abstracts is published weekly. Abstracts in the weekly issues 
..irc divided intft a total of 80 subject sections, as follows: 



Week 1, 3; 5 etc. Sections 1 - 20 
(Odd-numbered issues) 

Sections 21-34 

Week 2, 4, ^ etcr. Sections 35 -46 
(Even-^numbered issues) 

Sections 47 - 64 

Sections 65 - 80 



Biochemistry 



Organic Chemistry 
Macromolecular Chemistry 

Applied Chemistry and 
Chemical" Engineering 

'Physical and Analytical 
Chemistry 



Kach weekly issue has four indexes , namely ; 



<i) Author index . Entries for authors and co-authors and 
patent assignees. (See example E, ^>age 164.) 

-^.**y-^'^£l^i^i?ie^t JuiJ^^^^^ Based, on document titles. 
(See example H, page 16iS.')« 



(iii) 'Patent index. 



liKiexes p<i tents i.n or<ler of country and 

then •numej^ically . inventions are often patented in 
several countries- ^'l^^L-i^LL publishes an 



abstract only for, the first version of a patent it 
receives. If yo.u know the ^patent number assigned to 
the invention in another country, you can use the i 
patent concordance to find the C hemical Abstr acts 
abstract for the equivalent patent. (see Example D 
> p. 164.) ^ # 

) 

Based on its subject, each CA abstract is assigned to one of 80 sections and is 
printed only once. The section titles are; 



Bloch«mlfttry Sections 

1. Pharmacodynamics 

2. Hormone Pharmacology 

3. Biochemical Inloracllona 
.. 4. Toxicology 

• 5. Agrochemicals 
6. General B^oc^emis^ry ♦ 
/.'Enzymes 

8. Radialiort Biochemistry 

9. Biochemical ^ethod)^ 

10. Microbial Biochemistry' 

11. Plant Biochemistry 

12. /Jonmammalian 
Biochemistry 

13. Mammalian Bioch0m^stry 

14. Mammalian Palhological 
Biochemistry 

1 5. Immunochemistry 

16. Fermentations 

17. Foods 

18. Animal Nutrition 

J9. Fertilizers. Soils, and Pfant 
Nutrition 

20. History, Education, and 
Documentation ^ 

Organic Chemistry Sections 

21. General Organic Chemistry 

22. Physical Organic Chemtatry 

23. Ahpholic Compounds 

24. Alicyclic Compounds 

25. Noncondensed Aromatic 
Compounds 

26. Condensed Aromatic 
Compoi. ids 

?7. Heterocyclic Compounds 
(One Hetero Atom) 

28. Heterocyc^lic Compounds 
(More Than One Helero 
Atom) 

29. Orqanomotallic and 
Organomcifalloidal 
Compounds 

30. Terpenoids 

31. Alkaloids 

32. Steroids 

33 Carbohydrates 
34. Synthesis of Ammo Acids. " 
Peptides^ and Prolems 



36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 
40. 



41 



42. 

43. 

I 

44. 

45. 
46. 



Table 3 



Macromoleeular 
ChtmUtry Stctlona 

35. Synthetic High Polymers 
Plastics Manufacture and 
Processing 

Plastics Fabrication and 
Uses 

Elastomers. Includ*r^ 
Natural Rubber ^ 
Textiles 

Dyes. Fluorescent Mi 
Whitening Agents, and ▼ 
Photosensiti/ers 
Leather and Related 
Materials 

Coatrngs. Inks, and Related 
Products 

Qfellulose, Lignin. Paper 
and pther Wood Products 
Industrial Carbohydrates 
Fats and Waxes 
Surface-Active Agents and 
Detergents 

Applied Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering 
Sections' 

47. Apparajus and Plant 

Equipment 
^8. Unit Operations and 

Processes 

49. .Industrial Inorganic 
Chemicals • 

50. JVopoManls and Explosives 

51. FcUsil Fuels. Derivatives 
an^) Related Products 

52. EJectrochemicAl. 
Radiational. and Thermal 
Energy Technology 

53. Mineralogical and 
Geological Chemistry 

54. Extractive Mefallufgy 

55. Ferrous Metals and Alloys 

56. Nonforrous Metals and 
Alloys ^ 

57. Ceramics 

58. Cement and Concrete 
Products 

59. Air Pollution and Industrral 
Hygiene 

60. Sowage and Wastes 

61. Water 

62. Essential Oils and 
Cosmetics 

63. Pharmaceuticals 

64. Pharmaceutical Analysis 



Chemical Abstracts Sections 



PhytlCfll and Analytical . 
Chttmlatry S«ctlona 

65. General Physical Chemistry 

66. Surface Chemistry and 
Colloids 

67. Catalysis and Reaction 
Kmetics 

68. Phase Equilibriums. 
Chemical Equilibriums, and 
Solutions 

69. Thermodynamics. 
Thermochemistry, and 
Thermal Properties 
Nuclear Phenomena 
Nuclear Technology 
Electrochemistry 
Spectra by Absorption. 
Emission. Reflection, or 
Magnetic Resonance, and 
Other Optical Properties 
Radiation Chemistry, 
Photochemistry, and 
Photographic Processes 
Crystallijtatfon and Crystal 
Structure 

Electric Phenomena 
Magnetic Phenomena 
tnorganic Chemicals and 
Reactions 

Inorganic Analytical 



70 
71 
72 
73 



74 



75 

76 
77 
78 

79. 



60. 



tSibemistry 



janic Analytical 
Chemistry 
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:h:NlANNliAl. VOLUMK^^ 



Tho weekly issues <ire Cumulated into: two volumes per year* Each 
.^u^mi- annual index hcis its own cumulated indexes, some of which 
are different from the weekly indexes: 

(i) Author index. As in weekly issues. 

..-^ . 0 • 

(ii) Patent index. As in weekly issues. 

(iii) ' Chepical substance index . Contains entries for all 
. comt^^tely defined chemical\ substances - that is, 
thoseV/hose formula and cheriu-cal structure is known. . 
For exVnple, individual elemeYits, compounds, alloys, 
mineral^, hormones, chemical products, drugs, etc. 
Strictly controlled vocabulary is used: you must know 
the official Chemical Abstracts index name (see 

- — ■ ■ — w- 

example V , page 165) . 



Example : 

Common name s : 



Chemical Abstracts 
index name: 



Val Lwn\ 
Diazepam 

ZH-ly 4''BenzodLazei)iyi - 
2 - one^ 7-Chlora - ly 
'6-dLhif(h'o-l-' methyls- phenyl 



(iv) General subject index. Contains all subject entries 
whlcTi cannot^ the Chemical Substance Inde x. For 

example, whole classes of chemical substances, animals, 
processes, application, properties of substances^ 

^ concepts, (See eV^mple G, page 165), 



(v) 



Formula .index . jtontains entries for all chemical 
substances hy fftelr chemical formula (in Hill order.) 
(See example J, p^ge 166) 



There are two other .vol uiffe indexes which we shall not discuss in 
detail: ( D 

(vi) Inde x of fting Systems ... 

(vii) Hetero-Atom-in-Content (HAIC) Index. (1967-1971 only) 



They are described in 



CA^4PBELL, A descriptive guide to> the organisation , 

. de velopment and use of Chemical Abstracts and its 
a ssociated indexes . Nathan: Griffith Univ. Libr., 
1977. (Shelved with Chemical Abstracts at UNSW) • 
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COLLECTIVE INDEXES 

r 

» 

Aa well as semiannual indexes, there are multi-year indexes: 

1st - 5th ten-year indexes. (1907-1956) 
5th - 9th five-year indexes (1957-76) 

There were fewer types of index in the eariier period. For example, 
before 1972 there is one subject index, which covers- both chemical 
substances and the entries now found in the General subject index . 

The indexing terminology varies in different indexing periods. There 
are particularly large difference^ betwefen the pre-1972 and post-1972 
indexes. ^ ' ' 



1907 - 


Author Index 


1907 


Subject Index spl^t/ 

1972 


1916 - 


Index of Ring Systems 


1920 - 


Formula Index 


1937 - 


NxiTOBrical Patent index 


1963 - 


Patent Concordance 


1967 - 71 


Hetero-atbm-in-context (HAIC) 


1967 - 


Index Guide 



General Subject Index 
Chemical Substance Index 



1981 



Patent index (combines the Numerical Patent 
Index and the Patent Concordance) 



"^^^^^ ^ Availability of Ch emicals Abstracts Indexes 



AIDS IN SEARCHING CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS 



Two companion publications are particularly important: 

(iJ Index Guide. Contains cross references from popular 
.names, or other forms of names, to the Chemical 
Abstracts index name. Also*contains notes on indexing 
• policy. (See example C, page 164) 

^N.B. The Index Guide is not a complete list of all 
index names and indexing terms. Not finding a term 
there doe's not necessarily mean that it is not used 
in the indexes. 

There are Index Guides for the 8th and 9th collective 
indexes. There are also supplements containing recent 
changes . 
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(ix) Chemical Ak^stracta Service Source Index (CASSI) 

Gives full titles for the journals and other documents ^ 
which are listed in abbreviated form in Chemical Abstracts . 
(See example I,. page 3;66)v Also includes much other useful 
information, for example publisher, price, language, frequency, 
changtis of title, and selected library holdings. Cumulation 
1907-1979, with quarterly supplements. 



CUmrCAL ABSTRACTS REGISTRY NUMBERS 



'* LHirinq the 1960s the Chemical Abstracts service developed a computer-based 
system which assigns a unique registry number to each completely defined 
f.ubstance. These registry numbers are increasingly being used in the 
literature of chemistry to unambiguously .identify chemical substances. . 

There is no printed index which enables you to search for a substance 
using its registry number. (You can do this in computer searching.) 
Ilqwover, registry numbers are very useful in enabling you to be sure 
that the substance being referred to is the one you are interested in. 
Registry numbers are included in the Chemical Substance and Formula Indexes 
(See oxample F, page 165 and example J, page 166) • To obtain the registry 
number, consult the Index Guide . 

Registry Handbook . Arranged by registry number, gives index name and 
formula for each substance to which a registry number has been assigned, 
(see example K, page 166). 



COMiMrrCR SEARCHING OF CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS 

"l.iKc most major abstracting services, Chemical Abstracts can be searched 
by computer. A number of information services provide access to the 
Chemical Abstracts data base, for example Dialog, Orbit, and the Chemical 
Abstracts Service. 
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EXAMPLES OF ABSTRACTS AND INDEX ENTlClES FROM CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS . 



(These examples will be used to illustrate class discussion of Chemical 
J^atracts . ) 



^l4037Jjy Measuring the volume ^\ ftni>hin^«oi.tt«nrt<. in t^e 
maioriai. Hurivoj Liidvik. fCxech. 110,4S2l[Cl. G Ul;0» \u>; 
16, l'H)«J, Appl. Auk. lOT !. \ i^i. T irTaint. t>f tlu« luiuiii 
and aKrtil present iii the inutmul (itrxtik* sizes, paper ilresMiujs, 
etc.) IS tstd. from a conip;irisoii between the elec. cuml. uf* a 
known vol. of the sf»ln. und tJurt of u defined surface of tlie inu- 
tcrial. It is measured witli a pair M identical electrotles of wJiich 
1 IS nnincrHed into the reference' soln. and the otJier pressed onto 
the Tiiateriul. The lietn. i» sulVicieutly rapid' to periiiil a con- 
tinuous eontrol of the niai^ufK. process. L. J. Urbaiiek 

U038j Apparatus for ttretchiof and aUbilizIng of aynthctic 
fabric*. Antonin Kovarik, Josi-f Cip. Rarel Mynar, und Borivoj 
Ptaeek. Ciech. 119.968 fCI. D 00/^). Sept. 15. lUOO, Appl. Jan. 
14. 191)3; 3 pp. Addn. to Czech. 114.455. The equipment con- 
sists of a system of fccdiuK atid drawing rollers, c<nitinutnis con- 
veyer bi'lt, he-ated sections with arched heating plates of tlifTer- 
rnt r.idii of curvature depending on tension ehanges of the tex- 
tile, and of an adjustable cross stretcher of the textile. The hrst 
heatiiJK plate and the cooling plate have tbe greater curvature be- 
eause of the greatest tension release of warp threads in tins sec- 
tion. The equipment removes the undesirable transitions be- 
tween Qperatioiis^hcre thcshape changes might take place. 

J. Slehlicek 



Abstracts fox patents 
( Even -nvirobe red weekly 
issue. ) 




404S7g Potassium contft|A of the procine body and carcass at 



carcass, and ofTal increased at a slower rate than did their respec 
tive wts. Total variation was greatly reduced when K concn. 
was expressed as g. of K/kg fat-free tissue, g K/kg fat-free dry 
tissue, or mg K/g of protein. Concns. of K in separable fat and 
bone were lower than in muscle. As wt. increased a higher pro- 
port iort of total careasi K was found in the muscle. The failure 
of Kl to maintain a constant relation with other chem. constitu- 
ents from orfe type of tissue to another ajid from one wt. to 
another is considcreil a major factor leading 
assocd. with this technique. o f K. J. Davey 

40488h Inorganic constituents in dental plagued Oksh)PCu1 
Yao, K.;Spinelli, M, (Forsyth Dent. Center, Boston, Mass.). j\ 
Deni. R^$. 1969. 48(5^ (Pt. 1), 79^805 (Eng). Ancxptl. intra- 
oral device permitting plaque formation under standardized 
conditions is desc. ihctl. Exotl. UlMl^u ^had j> I v^^ er ptr<pent^ f[e 
dry wt. than n:i*uriii plaque. TCa, Mgjlnd morg P levels were 
similar in 4-day-old exptl. pla^tWMMMKnatural pliiquc. The in- 
orj{. compn. of plaque was identical when formed in the presence 
and absence of dental enamel. Plaques formed in the presence 
of shark on:imel did not differ significantly from those formed on. 
hurnun enamel. ^ Available F was readily incorprirated in plaque. 
SiKinfieant arnts. of !• were nuorporat^il in exptl. plaqtie treated 
with l iCU f acidified phosphate fUii)ride. Buccal t)laque con- 
tinned ^HT,, moisture. Ashed ancf unashed samples had itlenli- 
cal I'' eonieiils. I liree day-old* dental plaque contained 17 
Ca. I /ig M4(. and i:i *4>: IVnig dry wt. The F content was 
|)pni (dry wt.). Fluorapatite formation niay be a mechanism of 
F bindmg .by dental plaque. D. V. Siva Sankar 




Abstracts for Journal 
articles 

( Odd-numbered weekly 
'ssue. ) 
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V«hr»to 



t44;.V M^ J) I 



V«lltocln 
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4.3,1.2 Other abstracting and indexing^ services /^ 

While Chemical Abstracts is the most significant abstracting and indexing 
service for chemistry, it 'is not the only one. More specialised serviceti 
exist in particular branches of chemistry. For example: 

Analytical abstracts , V. 1 ; 1954- . Cambridge, 
Mast., Society "tor Analytical Chemistry. A monthly 
publication dealing with all branches of analytical 
chemistry. 

You can find other examples in guides to the literature or by scanning 
the shelves in the reference collection at the University of New South 
Wales. 



4.3*2 Cur ren t awareness 



services 



Researchers in chemistry need to know about new developments quickly. 
Abstracting and indexing services may not be published promptly enough 
to help them keep up-to-date* 

Examples of information resources specially designed to alert researchers 
• ^ quickly to new publications are: 

UNSW Chemical titles . V»l - ; 1960- • Columbus, Ohio. 

P REF American Chemical Society. Comprises author and 

^^^•5 keyword subject indexes to articles in about 

^5 100 chemical journals. The articles will later 

be iibstracted in Chemical Abstracts. 



IJNSW 



\ 



p """T" p'^y;^'^^' '^""■^^^^ ""^h 

SOS ' ; 1961- . Phi,ladelphia, Pa., Institute for in lab 

^ . Scientific Information. A weekly publication which 

covers approximately 725. journals in the physical and 
chemical sciences. Consists of photocopies of title 
pages of new journal issues, with indexes. 

* Current abstracts of chemi stry and index chemicn. . v. 1 ^ ; 
san ^ • ^•^•^ -institute for Scientific Information. A 

b40..5 weekly guide to chemical research and chemical technology 

^^^^'^^ ^^P^^^^ the, synthesis, isolation and identification . 
ot new compounds. > ' 
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Current awareness services can also be coinputer-produced . For example^, 
from the Chemical Abstracts Service, individuals or companies can 
purchik^e' their ovm •'customer-defined" current awareness service, 
whitih provides lists of references and abstracts according to a unique 
"profile" of their intere8t8». 

Alternatively, Chemical Abstracts Service sells current awareness services 
in specific areas of chemistry. Examplos of topics available are: 

/ 

Drue; and cosmetic toxicity • (\ 
Herbicides 

Orqanophosphorus chemistry 
Recovery »nd recycling of wastes 



4.4. Supportiii^q and synthesizing rfe^o\Arces 



f 



These are resoyrces in which the more important research results are 
summarized, consolidated, and made more easily accessible. They are 
written at various levels, and for various purposes. The more important 
types are: 



M^re specialized 



Reviews 

Monographs 

Data bopks, manuals, 
formularies 

Textbooks 

Tteatises 

Encyc lopaedias auid 
dictionaries 



Less specialized 



More up^to-date 



Less up-to-date 



4.4.1. Reviews 



Reviews summarize and comment on recfent developments in a subject. 
Often publishea by the -chemical societies, they are extremely impor^t 
for offering state-of-the-art overviews of various aspects of chemistry, 
Some are general in nature, including reviews on all topics within 
chemistry. 

Annual reports on the progress in . chemistry. • 
* V. 1 - ; 1905 - .. London, Chemical Society. 



Chemical reviews . ,Y. 1 - ; 1924 - 
D.C. , American Chemical Society. 



Washington , 
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others are more specialized. For example, the Chemical Society publishes 
a scries of annual or biennial Specialist periodical reports on toni<.s 
such as : ~ ' ' ~ 



Amino- acids, peptides and proteins 

Nuclear magnetic resonemce 

etc. 



4.4.2 Monographs 



Monographs cover a single topic^n some depth. While they may not fcontai 
the latest information available in joiurnal articles, they have the 
advantage of^offering more complete information on the topic. Monographs 
published by firms which specialize in chemistry - for example, Pergamon, 
McGraw-Hill - are likely to be well-respected and authoritative'. 



^ Data books, manuals, handbooks, formula ries and data banks 

■ ' — ———I- — — — — — 



Chemists make much use of data of various kinds. For example, they may 
need to know 



1 



the chemical properties of an element or substance 
(molecular weight, solubility, etc.)- 

how to make particular substances. ^ 

standard methods of analyzing and testing, etc. 



Data books, handbooks, etc. are often arranged in -tabular or graphic form. 
Some important ones are: 



P RKF, 
S40.20.S 
1. ■ 

UNSW 
P REF 
540.2 
2 H 



Handbook of chemistry and physics; a ready-reference 
book of chemical and physical data . Ed> 1- ; 
1913- . Cleveland, Ohio, Chemical Rubber Co. > 
A very important reference tool. 

LANGE,^ Norbert. Lange's handbook of .chemistry , 
ed. by J. A. Dean. 11th ed. N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 
1973. 



R540.202 
ANN.^l • 



R540.2 
L 1 



UNSW- 
P REF 
614.8 

8 F 



•SAX, N.I. Dangerous properties of industrial 
materials . 5th ed. N.Y.,.Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, 19 79. 
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The Merck index: ^ encyclopedia of chemicals and 
drugs^ ed. P^Gl Stecher* 9th ed. Ralway, N.J., 
Merck, 1976. 

An extremely useful publication which deals with 
the preparation and properties of some 10,000 
chemicals and drugs* It has an index of formulae, 
American trade names, etc. It deals primarily with 
medicinal chemistry. 



R615.103 
MER 1 



P'ormularies give directions for making products, or performing reactions. 
They are often for industrial or popular use. For exanple: 

UNSW Chemiqal formulary ; a collection of valuable, timely, 

P REF practical commercial formulae and recipes for making ] 

660.83 thousands of products ih many fields of industry. 

2 Ed. by Bennett • V.l - ; 1933- . Brooklyn, 

N.y., Chemical ,^ub. Co. 

Chemical »data can also be obtained from on-line factual data bases. Some 
of these are^^in-house systems, available only to people worfeing for the 
company. O^ers are more widely available and of fer* searches for a fee. 
Examples of on-line data bases maintained by the CSlRCLare:,, 

Mass spectral search system . Available to CSIRO 
scientists and a few paying customers. Spectral 
data is used in identifying^ chemical substances - 
e.g. analyzing swabs in horse doping tests. 

Cambridge crystallographic data'system . Contains 
crystal structures of compounds, and literature 
references. 

Australian wine data. At planning stage- 
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"^^^Q ^ i Example of 'printout fj^om ' 
♦ ' " chemical data base 



'1,4.4 - Textbooks 



\ 



Toxtb*.x>ks are published at di fferent^ levels for different types of 
«;tadonts: th^y state wel 1-devel oped and accepted ficientific theori 
and qive brief inforrodtion on more general subjects. 



es 



4.4.5 V. '^Treatise 



ies 



Treatises qive exhaustive coverage of a particular area of chemistry. 
They incltside reviews of the literature, bibliographies, and critical 
- evaluation and interpretation qf 'the information. Often they are multi- 
volume works. - . • • 

•Decades ago, treatises were attempted for the -entire 
subject of Ghemistry^j^^No such' fcxjlhardy Attempt has 
been made recently.'. \ ' p- 

Two important treatises which chemists use a great deal are: 

BEILSTEIN, F. Handbuch der organischen Chemie . 

Reviews the older literature on organic chemistry.. 

. * • . ■ *^ • • 

V. 

(;melins Handbuch der anorqanischen Chemie . Reviews .the 
literature of inorganic chemistry. 

There are a number of guides to using Beilstein and Gmelin , for exanjple: 
UNSW How to use Beilstein . Frankfurt, Beilstein Institute. . • ♦ 
S47.02 

" * 
liNSW WEIS5BACH, 0. The Beilstein guide : . ^ manual for the 

J, fjj.-i.. use of Beilsteins handbuch der brganiscl^en ChemieT 

546.05 ' .• 



A1.SO conwlt the la^ge chart qn the shelves near Gmelin at UNSW . 



■ > 



(1) A. Antony. Guide to basic information sources in chemistry , p,. 
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other examples of treatises are: 



^ W-.T Coniprehensive inorganic chemistry , ed. by J.C. Bailar. R547 ' 
046 27 • Oxford, Perganjon , 197S. 5 vols. COM 1-S 



(JNSW 



Dictionary of organic compounds . 4th "ed. London, 
V REK Eyre and Spottiswood, 1965- . 5 vols. + suppls - 

547.03 . ' 

55 a dictionary. A very extensive compendium 

of basic data and information on organic compounds, 
; with literature references. Has a formula- index. 



^'^'(> Dictionaries and encyclopaedias 

-These vary ^eatly according to who they are intended for. Some important 
examples are: 

♦ 

IJNSW .The Condensed chemical dictionary , rev. by G.G. Hawley. R540.3 

P REF 9th ed. N.Y., Va^? Nostrand Reinhold, 1977. ' -CON 1 * 

540. 3 • 

19 H ^ ^^^y useful compendium of concise information**- ' . 

. chemicals, ■chemical processes and chtemical phenomena. ^ 
Includes trade information, cross refere.nces for ^ 
popular *names, etc. • ' . ' - 



UNSW 
KEF 



The Encyclope dia o.f chemistry , ed. by C. A. Hampel and R540. .3 

G.G. Hawley. 3rd ed^ N.Y.) Van Nostrand - ENCY 

54p.'3 * Reinhold, 1973. - • . 3^973 

47 B " . - ' 

(level 2) ^ authoritative, widely used one. volume " ^ 

encyclopaedia. . ' ... * * . 

UNSW; GARDNER, W. Chemical synohyms anc^ trade names . ath . , V 

P Rt.F ed. Oxford 7 Technical. Press,. 1978. ~ 

'bbO.3 ' 'f \- ■ _ • • 

There are several C(fiprehensive' encyclopaedias covering various aspects 
of chemical technology, for examp3.e : 

• ^^^^ ' Encyclopedia of industrial chemical analysis , ed'. 'by 
• ^' . ' F-D. Snel-1, C.,L.^ Hilton and L.S. Ettre. .!>4.Y.. ' 

54.^.003 Int«rs<*dence, 1966-19^74. 20 vols. •* . ' ' " 



Encyclopedia of polymer science and technology; 
plastics, resins, rubbers, fibers . Ed. by 



1 

UNSW 
P RliF 

^'^W.f^ , H-f'- Mark and others. M.Y., Inter science',. . v • , - • 

■^^ 1964-1971. 16 vols. + suppls. ' ' " - , ' ,j *" 

'^.^^'^ Kirk-Othmer encyclopedia of chemical technology . ' ' " ' ■\ ' 

!• REF 2rtd ed. N.Y., Wiley, 1963-72% 22 vols, plus ' • •; ^ 

Jj60.3 supplement and index. ^3rd ed. in i^rogress, wLth 

-^4 provisional index. • > . ' , ' ^ . 



« « 



■ ' ■ isx" ... . ♦ , 
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4»5 ^. Trade literature and directories 

t^hemtsts often need information £^bout commercially available chemicals, 
and chemical equipment. 

Thi» information can be obtained from trade literature ^ .for ex£unple from 
Advertisements and product information in trade journals 



Catalogues, price ^ists and. advei;;tising material distributed 

by manufacturers. 
* ■ . 

^ . Commercial ly^. available compendia of trade literature which 
are re'gv\il^rty updated. For example: 

4 . 

Australian Engineerdit^ Index . Heliiourne^ Technical- 
Indexes. , ' 

Consists of loose-leaf binders containing trade catalogues, 
data, sheets and prige lists on engineering materials , , 
components and equipment. ( ^ ^ . . . : ' ^ 

■ .■ , ■ - V -■■ • . / . 

Chemists, like all engineers , of ten obtain trade infotnijation through* 
informal channels, for^ example: 



Asking a colleague ^ 



Asking the firm's purchasing officer or ot+ter staf f. wjLth 
special expertise in this area" ^ ' . ' 

" - . ■ * ^ ■ - >- . 

Contacting roanufacfeurers ^ ^ ' • * • 

*■ - ' * " . 

Contacting ^rade organizations ' * , 

. Some trade information can be cfctained from l\^ndbpoks , data books and 
encyclopaedias. ^ ^- ' r . • „ :.. ; 

* There e^e also specialized chemical directories, for eJcample:/ ' 

UNSW AusCralian chemicals guidie. 4th ed. Canberra, " ' • 
P REF A.G.P.S., 1979. • . ' • . «. - ^ , 

6eo.5 . ' . . ■ 

IV \ , ' ' " ^ ' ' • 

j 'Ghem sources - Europe and i . ' * - ^ 

UNSW ' ' Chem sources - U.S.A > Flemington# N-^* * birectoijies 
P REK Publishing Co. Annual. ' \ ;> ' 

bOO.Ob ' ' ' - . ' * * 

^ .. . , , . . ... 

. (.*>(). 02 , . . • ' • , 



STU DY QUESTIONS AND EXER CISES 



I. Put these clHnuicai formulae into Hill or<lex 
Na CI 



CH^ CH^ OH 



CH^ OCH^ 



11,0 



4 



Many studies of scientists' use of information resourc;es 
concentrate on pure scientists working in research environ- 
ments. Remembering what was said in an earlier session alx>ut 
the differences between the pure and the applied sciences, * 
consider whether the results presented in T<iblo 2 on pa(jo IM 
are likely to b6 true for chemists working in industry or 
agriculture. You may like to draw up an <iltornative ranking 
for applied chemists. 



t 
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You are a reference librarian in a university library. A 
chemistry student asks you to show him how to Mse <^emi£al 
Abstracts to find some references on Agent Orange, the 
herbicide which is sai4 to have damaged the health of 
soldiers and civilians in Vietnam. 

You know that you must find the Chemi cal Abstracts I ndex name , 
so you look in the lai?fest Index Guide and find this. 

Agent Orange 

See Acetic acid, ^(2, 4- dicblorophenoxy) - , esters, 

butyl ester, mixt. with butyl 

(2, 4, 5- trichlorophenoxy) acetate 

[39277 - 47 - 9j 

You know that you should now lobk in the Chemical Substance Index for 
Acetic acid... etc. But it looks awfully complicated. How can you 
make it easier for yourself? 



Answer one of the following: 



(a) J. Am. Chem . Soc. is. the abbreviated title for 
' which journal? How o'ften is it published?^ 



(b) Zh. obshch. Khim. is the abbreviated title for" / 
which journal? ^What language are the articles 
written in? 



Choose cm. of the topics (a) - (d) 



(a) A roso.iri h qt^ol^qist is looking for reteroru oj; to pvibl i caf ion-. 

on anythiny to do with the chemistry of a min>Tal calle(l Tii.mit<>. 
Ho is >only interested, thouqh, in titanite found in Swit/.or laiul 
or Austria. Hft would like to know what languages the pubUcatiuns 
are. written in. 



• (b) There, is a whole series of adhesives for bondin^g rubber and metal 
called Chemlok. A chemical engineer wants any 'references to 
publications about Chemlok 220 and Chemlok 2 36. He Xuld be 
particularly interested in any patents you can find. 

.. ■ V * 

w 

- (cj A chemist who is doing research on antibacterial drugs would, like 
jreferences to articles on the effect of the drug Gentamicin 
on the organism Staphylococcus aureus . He knows the regij^try 
number for Gentamicin is 1403-66-3 . He ~onlV wAnts articles 
in English or Frejich. 

(d) A mining engineer would like -any references you can find to 

publications on a mineral Called canfieldite. He wants art u N s- 
in any language. He also wants to know the chemical formula and 
registry number for canfieldite. 

t • 

Use the Index guide and 9th Collective indexes to Chemical Abstracts . 

. • , '. ^ *• ' 

(i) List all the relevamt search terms in the relevant 
indexes.. (N.B* Which types of index will you .use?) 

(ii) List five references you consider appropriate. For each 
pne , gi ve 

(a) Complete citation. For journals, include full 
journal- title 

Chemicdl Abstracts volume number and abstract numlx'i 

(c) Type of index, and seairch term, which led you to 
this reference " . -"^ , 

(d) ■ Language of the article . , 

. . (e.) Comment briefly on how you would obtain a copy of - 
. ■ the article^ for tfie enquirer.. - • 

' ^ .' * 
(iii) Comment brieUy - no more* than two pages - on any problem-, 
1^ you found, anything that Was part icuiairly interesting about 

your search, and what you learned from this exercis^ 



A senior hiqh school student wants some information on the 
<;h«mic<il cMunposi t ion , <ind et fects, of either Aqent .Oriinqe oi 
2, 4, f>*-T, or both. Choose some appropriate information 
resources* in which to searcti for this information. 

Your answer should consist of the following sections: 

(i) concepts or aspects\in the question 

(ii) type of information required, limitiatious on the 
question and the answer 

(iii) actual sources searched. For each source, say 

why you chose it, what subject headings you used 
to find the information and what type of 
information you found. (Important ^ list only 
the 4 of 5 best sources used) ^ . 

(iv) list six. references chosen f roST the above sources. 

Ccftunent briefly on their suitability for the user. , 



Answer one of the following questions: 

(a) Use Current contents to find references t^jp recent articles 
on yeasts » 



il titles^ ^J ifb^ it ii 



(b) Take a recent issue of Chemical title?=i^ i ^ Jfiy it index any 
articles on vulcanization of rubber?- Find the complete 
- reference, including exact journal title. 
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(c) Take a recent issue of Current abstracts o f che mistry . 
Does it index any articles reporting research done at 
Harvard University? 



Use resources listed in section 4.4.3 to answer one of the 
following questions: 

(a) Use LANGE to find the chemical formula and density of tapaz, 



(b) What are the chemical symbols for sodium, lead and magnesiuiihi 



Jo) The periodic table is arranged in order, of the atomic weight 
of elements. Find a periodic table: which element*has the- 
lowest atomic weight? 



(d). Use LANGE or HANDBOOK OP CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS to find tHe 
* molecular weight (also Galled fonftula weight) of H:g. Is it. 
Soluble in hot or cold water? * 



Answer the following questions using resources listed in 
sections 4.4*6 and 4«4»3. 

(a)% Are polymer implants in the human body carcinogenic? 



(b) Wliat are rare earths? What are they used for? 



(c) What is a free radical (in a chemical contextl)? 



{^y Wow many isotopes of uranium are there? What are they? 
Which are naturally occurring, and which artificially? 



IB 6 



Find the chemical formula for LSD. 



Ne\}ille Wran has Teflon in his throats I know it is 
some sort of plastic, but what sort, and who makes it? 
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OBJECTIVES 



When you have completed this seijmeut, "you should have soino answers 
to queations like these: 



Wliat is it about bioloqy which distinc}uishej> Jt fix>i\uther 
scientific disciplincis? 



For what purposes and at what levels may people be / 
interested in bioloqy and Its information resources?/ 
What are the implications of these various sorts of * 
purpose and level for people who provide information? , 



iii. What are some of the characteristics of bioloqists? How 
do t^ey work, how do they use irxformation^ i 



IV 



What^ are some of tj;ie major characlgtristics of the types, of 
information resource 'commonly used by bioloqists and people 
interested in bioloqy? ' ' , 



What are some n^erical data bases Available in the bioloqioaX 
sciences? ^ . ' ^ 



You should also have acquired certain skills^ in particular: 



i. Describe some of the main types of information resource 
^ used in biology, their characteristics and what they can 
bemused for. 



ii. Select appropriate information resources to anstiSfe't specific 
questions in biology • ♦ 

iii. Use"* some biological information resources 'effectively to 
answer simple enqiiiries with enough knowledge of the 
principles of biol<?qical taxonomy and nomenclature to 
enable yoiX to do so, , , * , ' 



Use Biological abstracts , ef f ectively.J 



BIOLOCiY AND UlOLa^^^ • .;, . ' ' 

1 ^hat is biology ? * ' 

2*1,1 Definirtq biology * 

■~-n — . . ■ , .. 

Biology is a division of the natural r,cience3 dealing with 
life, in contrast to the physical sciences, which are concerned 
with inanimate^ matter- The McGraw-Hill encyclopedia of science 
and technplogy fines biology as 

' . [The broCtd gene^l field of knowledge odnp^med with * 
J the ,etudy 'of^alV aep^ate of living organisme which 
pan be appvoaohed by the methode of natural aoience\ 

2,1.1 . Sulyaijvieipns of biolo^ • \^ ^/ 

; A 

TraditpJtonaL^y/ biology has been divided into 




rad^Jtona^y/ 



BOTfANY * The study of plaints, and 
ZOOLOGY' - The study of animals. 

It has also been customary to distinguish between 

MORPHOLOGY - The study of the structure of living 

organisms, and 
. PHYSIOLOGY - The study of their function* 

The broad categories Botany and Zoology con* be f\^ther divided 
Intd the study of wore specialized groups of organisms^ for 
example 

- MAMMALOGY Study of mammals 

ENTOMOLOGY - Study of insects 
VIROLOGY - Study of viruses 
MYCOLOGY - Study of fungi 

HERPETOLOGY - ' " ^ 

PHYCOLOGY - ^ ^ . \ 

The trend in modern biology is to emphasize those biological 
phenomena whicli are qpmmon to ' all giving organijsms^ rather than 
the differences between them* Thiis interdisciplinary approach 
produces subdivisions of biology such a^ 

BIOCHEMISTRY - Chemistayy of living organisms 

CYTOLOGY Formatii^in, structure and functions 

of cells *• ' , . 

PATHOLOGY - Manifestations, causes and 

processes of disease 
GENETfdS ' - . Herediti^irY transmission of ^ 

characteSristics 
MOU:CULAR BIOLOGY - , \ . , ' 

HISTOLOGY - 



1 



There is a comprehensive . listing of the major areas of study 
-in biology in H.R. MALINOW^KI et al. Science and engineering 
literature , 2nd ed. {Littleton, Libraries Unlimited". 1976). 
p. 158. , , ' . 



2.1-3 How biology draw^. on -other sciences ^ ' * 

Modern biology drawy extensively upon other' areas of the 
sciences, for example on ' 



PHYSICS 



CHEMISTRY " 

BEHAVIORAL 'SCIENCES 

EAKtH SCIENCES 
STATISTICS 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 



for methodology and techniques, 
e.g. microscopy, molecular . 

• biology 

chemical :prop,erties of living 

♦ organisms 

- social and psychological aspects 

of living organisms' behaviour 

- fossil remains 

- e.g. in population biology, ecology 

- techniques of investigation and 

analysis. ^ 



The biologist may therefore require access to the information 
resources of a wide rang^ of disciplines. 



2.1.4 Pure and applied jaiology 



The infohnation generated by researchers in pure biology is 
put to ^sp in a, very wide, range of applied areas, for example 

AGRICULTURE i. V 

FOOD TECHNOLOGY - * 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION i 

'AGRIBUSINESS' 

RESOURCES PLANNING AND OONSEJ^VATICW 
DEFENCE (Biological warfare) 
NUTRITION 
PffiDICINE 

VETERINARY SCIENCE 
FISH FARMING AND MARINE SCIENCE 



V 
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2*2 Information resoiyces used by biologists * 

2.2.1 Print information resources ' ' ^ 

Urn 

A previous segment of this course looked at the way scientists 
, in general use ^information .* In broad terms, we can assume that 
the generalizations made there \^ply to biologists. 

• <5enerally speaking, the litera/:ure of biology probably goes 
out of date less rapidly than that of chemistry and physics. 
This applies especially to basic work op taxonoipy and ^ 
classification of living organisms: it is much less true of 
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80ine rapidly developing interdisciplinary areas like inoleoular 
biology or soc^iobibloqy . 

Biologists appear to use monographs more than do physicists 
and chemists » One study found nearly 20% of citations An 
biology were to jponogr^yphs, compared ^ an average of 10% for 
the aciendes" generally. J 

Technical reports ^re not very significant for ^ure biologists, 
but they are important in the areas of applied biology most 
closely connected with national economic policies and planning^ 
for instance agribusiness, resources development* 

Biology jouri^ls seem to be less highly specialised tKan those 
of chemistry • This means that a biologist may find relevant 
information in a wider range of journals than a chemist* ^ 

A recent report from the British Library's Biological 
Information Review Committee emphasized that most studies of 
the use of biological information have contentrated on academic 
biologists. We know very little about how biologists ^ in 
industry use information: they may differ considerably from 
academics » . * 



2.2.2 Other sources of biological information 

Biologists obtain much of their informalcion through work with, 
and ob8ei:vation of, the liVing organisms^ they 'study • Access to 
collections of these organisms is therefore very important. 
They may include 

♦ * *^ - 

' ZOOS 

HERBARIA - ' 

BOTANICAL GARDENS 
- 'agricultural research EJSTABLISHMEN'i^S 
VETERINARY RESEARCH ESTABLISHMENTS ; 
PLANT NURSERIES 

FISHERY RESEARCH ESTABLISHMENTS ^ ^ 
NATIONAL PARKS 

NATURE RESERVES * . / ' / 

AQUARIA , 

ABATTOIRS * • ' . 



A.J. Meadows. Communication in science . London, Butte rvror ths , 
1974, p. 89. ^ T"" 



^ ibid., p. 24. 



V 



^ T.D. Crane. Final report o^ the Biological Inj^ormation ^Review 
Cowreittee « London, British. Library, 1978. (BLRCp rept, no, 
5438.) ' ' ^ ' ' ' 
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Botanic gardens as information resources 



A NEW ERA STARTS fOR THE BOTANIC GARDENS 

I. . * , • 

I 

"Thesf^ gardenk" , said the director of Sy<iney's Royal Botanic 
Pardons, Dr. Lawi^ie Johns^, "have languished for a long time. 



a 



They didn't d^ very /zrtic/i, fxcept in the scientific sphere. 
NOW all the botanic gardens in Australia ajre waking up. 



In Sydney the gardens we2:e on the verge of a hew era, he said. 
The public would be involved to a much greater extent^ although 
the various plans ivould take some years to develop. 

One plan for t/ie future was tixhave an area where people could 
do their own identification of /plants, under supervision. ^Dr. 
Johnson estimates that it now costs more than ^5 of taxpayers'^ 
money every time a scientist has to drop yrofk and do the research 
to identify a plant when requested by a member of the public. 

This ready reference area for the public will not eventuate until 
about 1982, after the new herbarium is built.. . * ^ ^ 

...the gardens at^ last have defined objectives. Maintaining and 
preserving the trust lands, the collections of living and preserved 
plant^^life^ the scientific side of the garden^ will continue. 

Educational val ue 

"The difference from the past is that at last there is a recognition 
of their educational value and the need to go out to the public. .. 

...Why? Because we have knowledge that other pfstople don't have and 
we should be sharing it andmaking it available. That's the basic 
reason. . . • ' - » • 

% 

A botanic garden is not a park. It may function in certain ways 
as a park, 'but its main task is the increase and dissemination of 
knowledge an^ the preservation of material of scientific and 
horticultural •value. ^ 

...When the new herbarium is complete, which should be late in 1981, 
the old herbarium, which we are using now, will have its ground ^ 
floor converted into a visitors' centre with displays^ lectures 
and hopefully a bookihop. 

But the stress will be on the living plants. Tl)e gardens are not 
a museum of static objects and display rooms, but a place where 
people can get out among the living plants. ^And we hope that in 
time we may be able to organise excursions into the bush as well." 

One of the first steps in involving the public more in the activities 
of the gardens has been the appointment itf an extension and public 
relations. officer, Mr, Edwin Wilson. Hi^ job is to organise programs 
tours, dis^platfs and exhibits, and he will also be concerned in 
replanning and redeveloping the gardens along more thematic lines. 
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Di . Johnson hopes the new projects will cover a wide range of 
intjirests from those of children qr the casual visitor to those 
of peoplp who have a serious interest in biology or horticul^re 
as hobies. 

* About a million preserved plant splkcitnens from all over the world 
are kopt inJthe gardens' herbarium to be used for study, research 
and reference. This is the scientific heart of the gardens. 
Properly-documented preserved material is essential to its role^ 
It can be used for research which was nt)t even imagined at the 
time it collected. 

Dr. Johnson's office cdntmlns a dried specimen of Bank&ia ericifplla 
which was ct)llected by Banks when he ca,n here in 1770 with Captain 
Cook. Framed and protedted by glass , it is hung where the light 
from the windows does not fall oh it, to help preserve it. But 
a leaf taken from that specimen, collected 210 years ago, could 
still be broken up and dissected; the ^tructare, the cells are 
still there, a source for future research if necessary.... 

Historical importance 

* u 

The herbarium specimens also have historical importeuice when the 
source has been documented properly. They could reveal, for in-* 
stance, what wildf lowers grew in Rose Bay at a given period of 
our history ^. . , 

The middle section of the gardens, the oldest historic part, 
already has a section devoted to economic plants - those used 
for fibres, food, stock feed, drugs, perfumes and so on. During 
the next few years the middle section will be converted into a 
number of display beds under the general title of Plants, 
Evolution and Man, Dr. Johnson said. 

'Ve hope to convey by these displays, with associated literature 
and talks, the way in which the plant world fits into the total 
world in which man and they have evolved, the way. plants have 
adapted to the conditions under p/hich they live, and to the 
animalSf insects and other species with which they interact. 

We also hope to have displays of plants showing their use by 
man in vari*ous cultures - hew the Australian Aborigines used 
them, for example, ^dbviously iJb could only do this in a very 
small way. You couJ,d have a whole botanic garden devoted to 
one: culture and still not exhaust it, so we'll just be nibbling. 

I want a range of approaches, from the very low-- key one where 
people can wander around and enjoy themselves^ absorbing a little ^ 
information^ through to intensive courses for those who want "to 
study something in depth J' > 

Dr. Johnson also hopes to use volunteers ^ to help in such things 
as research recording, perhaps pj^opagation in some cases, and as ^ 
guides, where it accords with union rules. . 

He also hopes to have a rose garden one day showing the history and 
development of roses from the earltf species to modern cultivars . . . . 

. t. - ^ , 

( Sydney. Morning Herald , 11 November, 1980) ' 1 
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2.3 Taxonomy and nomenglature 

i 

2,3.1 Taxonomy \ . 

Of all the sciences, biology is the one which places the greatest 
emphasis on classifying and ordering the phenomena it deals with* 
It is estimated that more than one million speqies of animals, 
and half a million species of plants have already been described 
and classified, and that there may be' as many as ten million 
livJLng species still to be ^classified, ^ 

* 

TiOCONOMY is the olaaeifvoation of livii^oManime ao<Sx^iY\a to 
a hierarohicai system which be^t rkfteots wietr similarvties 
* and differenoesT. it is inqportant to understand the rudiments 
of taxonomy, because many. information resources in biology are 
arranged accordlog to takotiomic principles* 

^ 

The most important categories used in the classification of 
animals are ' ^ 

KINGDOM . 

PHYLUM ' [ ^ . , 

CLASS 

ORDER 

FAMILY 

GENUS ' • / 

SPECIES ^ • ' 

• ^ 
There are also auxiliary categories, such as superclass, subclass « 
which are used in groups which have a very large number of ' 
species • (For exaxi^le, insects, with over 750^000 named species 

An example of basic taxonomic classification is: 



HOUSEFLY 

KINGDOM Animal la 

PHYLUM Arthropoda 

CLASS instt^ta 

ORDER <. Dj^era 

FAMILY Muscida^ 

GENUS ' Musca 

SPECIES domestlca 



There is not universal agreement abou^ the classification of 
plants. And many different groupings will be encountered. 
Traditionally the plant kingdom was divided into OD 

CO 



• THALLOPHYTA (Algae and fung£) 

BRYOPHYTA (Liverworts, hornworts and mosses) 
PTERIDOPHYTA (^pore -bearing plants) 
SPERMATOPHYTA (Seed-bearing plants),^ ^ . 

Peter ctme over frbm Germttny seeking fortune (kin|dom, 
. phylum, class. ordfK fnwily, genus, species, form). 



S 




rn 



Encyclopedia 'Americana . Vol.26, p. 324. 
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Thii^ division is no lontjtM reqarrted as adequate. 

An example of a fairly widely accepted modern scheme is 

' NON-VASCUI.AR PLANTS - the lower and intermediate 
_ plants . . - 

THALLOPHYTA - the simpj.e plants 

ALGAE thailophytes with chlorophyll 
FUNGI - thailophytes without chlorophyll 

BRVOPHYTA the intermediate plants 

^ » HEPATICAE - liverworts and homwortl^ 
MUSCI - mosses • 

■ r 

V /i$9yLAR PLANTS - tho higher plants 



\ 
\ 

\ 

\ 



SPORE BEARERS 

PSII-OPSIDA - fossil Pailophytalea ai^d livj^ng 
Peitotalee 

LYCOPSIDA - lycopods ' 4 L i 

SPHENOPSIDA*- a^couring rushes and relati^^« 
FlLIj6oPSIDA - ferns \ 

SEED PLANTS 

CYCADOPSIDA - seed-fems, cycadp, and c^caMol^ 
CONIFEROPSIDA - GinkgoaU8t CordaitaUa, 

ConifepaleSt and Taxalea 
GENTOPSIDA - joint-firs and relatives 
ANGIOSPERMOPSIDA - flovgering plants 'j^ 



2-3.2 Nomenclature 

. ... ^ 

• In modern biology, it is usual to refer to a living organism 
by a two-word Latin name coinprising the genus and species name. 
This is known as binomial nomenolature . The scientific name 
is always given in Latin, and is always printed In- italics. , 
The gsnus hame is capitalized, the »p«ci*8 name im not. For 

•* • • • 

(p4Brau0 alba - white oAk 

(^uercue rubra - red oak 

Felis leo - lion 

Mueoa domesHoa - housefly . 

To ensure standardization, new biological species roust b« named 
according td- the rules e8tal>lished by recognized international 
authorities. These will, be found in 



^ ^. Gravr"~ ^e encyclopedia of the bi^gical sciences. 2nd ed, 
New York, Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1970, p. 733. 

- . ■■ , ' . 198 '. 



International code of botanical nomenclature > Utrecht , 
Ooathoek, 1972. 

International code of zoologlqal nomenclature . London, 
International Commission ^on Zoological Nomenclature, 
1961. 

For a short account of taxonomy, see 

Encyclopedia Americana . Vol. C6, ':^axonomy and Vol. 22, 
Plants and plant science - classification . 

McGraw-Hill eneyclQpedia of science and technology . 

Vol. 13, Taxonomic categories and vol. ,10, Plant kingdom > 

G^zimek, B. Animal life encyclopedia . New York, Van 
Nostrand, 1974. One page outline follows the, 
•Systematic Classification^ at end of each volume* 



/ 
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Where are^ biologists found? 



2.4.1 Research 

ResttArch in biology is carried out largely in universities, in 
governnent and private research establishments, and in goverlUMnt 
depavtnents. 

^ / ' •• 

Som Australian' exantples aro - 

CSIRO Institute of Animal and Food Sciences 

Divisions inplude 
Human nutrition 

Molecular arid cellular biology 
Wheat research ♦ / 

CSIRO Institute of Biological l^aources 

Divisions include 

Forest research 
Fisheries and oceanogrsphy 
Irrigation Research 
Wildlife research 

NSW Department of Agyiculture 

Divisions include 

♦ 

Animal production 
Plant industry 
Research services 

Biological and Chemical ^search Institute 

Soil conservation Service of NSW ^ 

state Pollution Control CoBBdsslon (NSW) ' 

Ecological So<;lety of -Australia ^ 

Objects include *to promote the scientific study of 
plants and animals in relation to their Anvlxomwiit' . 

Genetics Society of Australia 

Australian National University . Ussearch School of 
Bioloqic»l Sciences ""^ ^ 

university of N.s.W . School of Woj^l and Psitoral Sciences 

2 '4. 2 Applicattdn and dissemination of research results 

Biologists are employed. 1^ an enomous range of organisations 
which uiilize the results of biological reseai:dh, ot which 
'repackage and disseminate biological information. 
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Exaijiples ^ncl,ude 

y 

CSIRO - Advice and assistance to government, industry, 
farmers/ horticulturalists etc, ^ ^ 

K 

Primary industry - Fanning, forestry, horticulture, 
, ' fisheries etc. ^ 

y 

Herbaria, botanical gardens, zoos, etc. - Disseminate 
♦informatibn to professional biologists and interested 
amateurs, students, etc. 

Education - Teaching of bioiogy at primary and second'ary 
\ school, tertiary, further and vocational education, 

hobby and amateur studies.. 

> 

Secondary industry - Food processing, pet foods, f 
agricultural and garden supplies etc. . ' 

Government departments - Advice and assistance to primary- 
and secondary industry, cposervation, resources 
management etc. 



2.4.3 The Amateur biologist 

In an earlier segment of this course, we discussed the distinction 
between 'professional' and 'amateur' interest in a subject, and 
suggested that this distinction generally corresponds with a 
division of the information resources of that subject into 
'specialist' and 'popular'. 

Amateur interest in biology is perhaps more extensive than in 
.any other science. There is a correspondingly large range of 
biology information resources . aimed at the popular market, 
ranging from gardening maoazines to expensive coffee table books 
on animals or wild flower^. Examples of hobby and amateur 
interest in biology include 

Nutrition and diet , • * 

Health foods * - ' % 

Gardening 

Bushwalkir§ 

Pet care ^ 

Environmental issues 

Conservation 

Examples of, organisations which produce or disseminate ' - 

information for amateurs incltide ^ 

CSIRO - e.g. informative^leaf l^ts on nutrition 
National Parks and Wildlxje Service 
Zoos, botanical gardens . ^ 

Nurseries and garden suppliers, e.g. Yates, Swains 
Environmental action groups and conservationists, 
e.g. Friends of the Earth, Greenpeace 



e 
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Hobby qroxipii, e.cr, doq dn<l cat societies, bushwalkinc) 
clubii ' " . , ' 

Animal protection cjroxips, e»g* R»S*P.C,A, , 'Animal 

Lj.bc ration . " ^ ^ ' 

rtuch. repackaging and dissemination of *biolo^ical information 
at the popular level is. done by. the mass media. For example^ 
Qn the radio, Alan Seale's Ga rden inq ^tal k b agk , Talkback yet 
(both on 2Bli) and 2FC*s Country hour . The ABC*s Science show 
deals with biological infonitation at a rather niore theoretical 
level. On television, documentaries on the plant and animal 
kingdoms are perennially popular; for example In thm wild with 
Haryy Butler , Our world with It:a Buttrose^ and^ thp * riccint B*B,C« 
i*i?p3rt Idfe on ea r th . . '\ 



Amateurs as sources of biological data 



The collection of biological data is vary costly Md time 
conauming. in Australia there are huge gape in the dmta 
available f for example on flora and fauna and marine liie* 
The involvement of amateurs in collecting ^ata is thus 
nece&eary'f a& well am being an enjoyable, hohfyj. The data 
may^Mt be of the ^highest scientific dtendard - but arguably 
evenwuspect data ia better than n6ne. 

In 1980 and 1981 the Wild Life Preservation Society of 
Australia conducted a national urban bird^^atch. People 
were asked to spend one hour recording all the birds ttley 
saw in their gardens. Birdwatches provide xhformation on 
the numbers and location of bird species. If conducted over 
several years theif Indicf^e trends, and give wanting of 
species which may be endahgered. T^y 'also encourage people 
to be interested in birds and their jiurvival . 



Reference ; V. Serventy. "The second annual urban birdwatch** 
Bulletin^ 20 January ^ 1981 1 23*<>4* 
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INFORMATION RESOURCES IN BIOLOGY 



1 Introduction to the subje ct and its information resources 

R.T. Bottle and H»V. Wyatt. The use ot biological 016.574 
literature ; 2nd ed. Hamden / Archon Books, BOT 1 

1971. 

First part describes types of resource, e.g. 
patents, translations. Second part arranged 
according to epecific divisions of biology, 

R.C. Smith and W.M. Raid, guide to the literature 0l6.574 
of the.' li fe sciences . 8th ed. Minneapolis* SMIT 
Burgess, 1972. 

; Primarily a|med at teaching library research 
Methods to student biologists. ;. 



T.G. Kirk. Library research guide to biolot j iy t 
illustrated search strategy and Sources . Ann 
Arbor , Pierian P . , 1978 . ~* 



^ . „ — - - r — - » ■ V 

Primarily for tertiary biology students. 



Overviews, brief factual information 

P. Gray. The encyclopedia of the biological R574.03 
'^sciences. 2nd ed. New York, Van Nostrand, gray 
1970. " 1970 

'The only comprehensive, .one volume biologici^l 
encyclopedia in the world today, reooooended 
f6r Its authprity and reliability' (Malino^Ki) . 

GrsiisK's animal life •noyolopedia. Mew York, R591 
Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1972-5. 13 volmw QMS l 

> A major animal encyclopedia, arranged According 
to taxpnonlc principles. 

There is also a very large number of encyclopedias 
on specific subjects, often aimed at the layman 
or beginning student. Representative exanples 
are listed in C.-c, Cheng. Scientific and 
techni<;al information resources . (Cambridge, 
M.I.T. Press, 1977), pp. 51-4. See also the 
guidfto to the literature listed in Section 3.1. . 



M. Abercrombie et al. A dictionary of biolog y. R574.03 
15 th ed. Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1973. ' ABB 1 

For the layperson and beginning student. 

I.F, and M.D. Henderson. A dictionary of R574.03 
biological terms ... 8th ed.' London, Longman, HEMD 
1963- . 1963 

Further examples of ^iological dictionaries, general 
eind specialized , will be found in guides to the 
literature. 
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3,3 Biological data > ^ ^ 

. . ■■■■ ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ I ' ' ' . ^ 

n % * 

Like other scientists, biologists have great need for data 
relating to the phenomena they study. In the case of biology,) 
this data includes taxonomic classification of living organises, 
data relating to their physiology and biochemistry, and so on. 
tk>\mvz, since biological data are derived froai living i 
specimens, they-a/e frequently not exact in the sense that 
physical and chemical data are. The weight or life expectancy of 
a particular species, for example, must be expressed as an 
average, or within specified tolerances. Thus the. nature of 
th« subject matter gives a particular character to biological 



«Ons of the xnost comprehensive biology data books is 

Biology data book . 2nd ed. Federation 

of American Societies for Experimental , 
Biology, 1972'-4. 3 vols. 

An important -source of biochemical data' is 

4 

Handbbok of biochemistry and molecular 
biology . 3rd 'ed. Cleveland Chemical 
Rubber Company, 1976. 8 vols, plus index. 



R574.0202 
BIOL 1-3 



R574. 192021: 
HAND 



For an illuminating account of how biological data is 
dbtalned, and vetted, for handbooks of this kind, see ' 
P.L. Altman. "Collection^ analysis and publication of 
biological data." In Conmunication of scientific inforwation; * 
ed. by S.B. Day. Basel, Karger, 1975, pp. 140-148. 

Another type of handbook is the aid to identifying birds, 
animals,^ plants etc. Those designed to be» portable are often 
called field guides. Examples are' • « 



N.W. C^yley. What bird is that? Revised 
ed.. London, Angus and Robertson, 1975. 



T. Harris, jfild flo%»ers of Australia. 8th 
•d. Londbn, Ai^gus and Robertson « 1979. 



598.2994 

0 1" 

' 502^130994 



HARR 



B.R. Milson and X. Gillett, A field ctuide to 
Australian shells . Sydney, Retd, 1979. 



594.320994 
ffXLS 



Floras are guides to the taxonomy and distribution of plente in 
a particular area, tot example , ~ 

x . • • • ' 



M.c.W. Beadie et al. Flora of^ the Sydney 
region. dydn«y,, Reed, 1972. 

. / . 



581^9944 
READ 



Another type of hendbook or data book is the 'how-.to-^lo-it* book, 
for rnxvaplm 

• . . # ' <- 

ytes garden guide for Australian gardeners . 
Sydney, Oolllns, 1979. 
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Biological data can also be obtained from computer'-based numeriical ^ 
or faotual d^ta basea. Such bases are only just beginning to be ^ 
devel^^ped in ^fustralia: they are not widely ^nown, and access to , 
them is *of ten restricted. 

SxampJ^ of a factual datA i>^ae ^ - J. Austr/iiian Biotaxonomic Information 
^ ] ^ ' System ^ 

d^r of specimens or fiel4 obaervationa of flora 

Federal Governmenp Bureau of Flora and Fauna ^ * 
which enforces standards fox: infofmation exchange^. 

% ' Cooperative netwQrk of local data bases round Australia. :^ 
Organizations involved so far include 

Pueensia/id Herbarium 

Austral i An Museum - * , 

Royal Austtalian Ornithologists' Union ^ 
National Parks and Wildlife Service, Hobart 
Northern Territory Herbarium 
Museum of Western Australia. ^ 



Ailtis: ^ a' 



(i) Assist institutions with record mapagement (e.g. 

Aus^^lian Museum has 14,000 maimnals, 100,000 species 
K of birds^and doesn't know how many insects). 

(xi) providd^multiple access to records and specimens (e.g. 
^ by genus/species, where found, in^itution, discoverer, ^ 

etc.), and hence > - • 

[ (iii) Facilitate access to information. 

/ (iv) Develop a national data base. 

^ ■ ■ . ■ ' • . 

Bxampie of a factual data base - 2. Australian Feed Information System 

• ^ Oper^t^d by Australian Feeds Information Centre, Blacktown - ^ 
a member of International Feeds Information Centre • * 

Contains data on ' * r 

Animal r^fqulUfements for nutrients j - 
Chemica/ composition, nutritive value, etc. of feeds ^ 
Efficiency with which animals can use sj^cific nutrients 
^ Feedstuff prices ' ^ 

Aims : % • y # 

(i) ;Help the livestock industries by improving access to 
^ information 

■■ >• ^ ^ ' 

(ii) Combine and manipulate data to work out most cosp-^effective 
feeding programs. ^ ' ' 

' * . » 

. -205 ■ •, 
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• 4 Fin ding journal articles , reports^ conference papers^ books ^ 
etc, on a specific topic ^ ^ 

Diology digest , Medford, Plexus, 1974- • R574.016 

Absttacts 300 periodicals in the life BIOL 
sciences for secondary ^chool and 
uncjergraduate students and teachers. 

' ' / 
The most Inqpprtant general abiortractin^ service in biolo^ is 



Blc^loqlcal abstracta. Philadelphia, * 
^ Biosciences Information Service, 1926-^ 
Abstract's of articles in about 8,000 
serials, as wej.1 as monographsi reports, 
etc* 5 Indexes - Author, Sxibject, 
Taxonomlc, Genua -species. Concept. 



Biological^ abstracts is supj^emented by 



Biologica<^ abstracts ; V. RRM (Kaports, reviews , 
meetings ) , Philadelphia, Biosciences 
Information Service, 1967+ . 
Covers the irregular ' literature not 
covered in Biological abstracts > Until 1980 
called Bioresearch index. 



R016.57 
BIO 1 




A useful guide to the usq^^og Biological-: abstracts is 

Cani)bell. The use of. Biological Abstracts 
and Bioresearch In^dex . Nathan, Griff it!h 
University Library # 1977. 
->s^It should be used with cautioll> however, 
^^nce it is out of date in places. 



016.57 
BIOL 

Copies also 
in Lab* 



There is a very large nisnber of smaller, aore rijpeciaXised 
abstracting and indexing services in biology nearly 300 have 
i^en identified in the English language alone*^ Examples will 
Vi>e found in guides to the literatuf^e*^ 

^ Many of the printed indexing and abstracting services in biology 
can .also be >^arched by computer • For example 

BIOSIS Pr^iews . Available through Dialog, v y 
Orbit. Data base includesyj:he publications 
abstracted in both Biological abgrt»t-a6ts and 
Biological abstracts; RRM « 

AGRIS - Agriculture Information Service * ]Run by UNESCO ^ 
^ in Vienna, and available in Australia through CSIRONET. 

SWRA - Selected Water Resources Abstracts * An 

international service, available through CSIRONET. 



ERLC 



T.D./ Crane 



Final report 



p. 6, 



V 
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ASWIS - Australian Sheep and Wool Information Service . 
Available through C^IRONET. ♦ 



ENVIRQLINE - Environment Absttacts . Available through 
Dialog, Orbit, etc. 

FSTA - Food Science and Technology Abstracts . Available 
through Dialog, Orbit-, etc. 



3.5* Keeping up-to-date 

•l>#o Mctions pf Curr«nt c?onf nf nxm Mpecially us«f\a to 
biologists. They are 



Curynt c ontents i Ufa acisncss \ S«^p]ies 

^ . in ' 

Current o ontenf t eqrlt;ultttre> bioloov and lab. 
environaental sciences " 



Current swsreness ser^)^9es can also be obtained coi«>ttter- 
based lnfox»atlon retrieval systea». ihey aay be tailored to 
an individual profile^- Altematlvsly, and sore cheaply, aany 
of these systeas offer broadly based current a%#areness bulletins 
relevant to a larger nvmbmx of people. B]caa«>les of ■onthly 
<3urrent awateness bulletins available fro* the Australian 
National Library are 



Blowflies 
Fish diseases 
Marsupial biology 
Soil conservation 
Wheat biology 




\ 
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STUD Y QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 



!• (a) Give ^compi^'te taxonomic classification for* the 
Rvffous rat kangaroo- Indicate the category to 
which each Latin word belongs, as in the housefly 
example above. « 
'% ^ 

• ' What is the scientific name of the rufous rat 
kangaroo using the 'binomial nomer|clature? ♦ 

1 

When was this species first named, and by whom? 



(b) , Give a complete takonomic classification for the 
lion, Ijjdicate the category to which each Latin 
word belongs^ as in the housefly example above ♦ 

b 



Four of •'the subdivisiojis of biology named in Section 2.1.2 
are without definitions. Fill in definitions for two (one 
from each group) . 



3. (a) Wh^t is the scientific name of the waratah? What * 
species of warata^i grow in the Sydney area? What 
family . does the wiratah belong to? Name two other * 
members of the family • 



J 
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(b) What is the generic or scientific name for the 
koala? To what family does, it belong?* 



(a) What is tj^e chemlca^ compositioh of the sex 
attractant pheromone produced by bees? . . 



■■ • ' ■ ' . ' . J / 

(b) lastidine is a "natural-ly occurring >hfnino acid. 

Find its Chemical formula, melting point and where 
you could obtain detailed inf(^mation on tts 
isolation and purification. Where is it obtained 
frohi? ■ 



I 

(c) What are the comparative weights of Russians and 
Caucasian Americans at birth, four years an,d 
seventeen years? . ' 



(a) _ An article published in 1977 reported that Maoropuo 
parma, previously thought to be extinct in New 
South Wales, has been found here alive and well. 
Use Biological abstracts vol.64 to trace the 
article. (Care - which Index will.be appropriate?) 
• What is the common name of Macropua paxma, and 
where exactly in New South Wales is it found? ' 



» 
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(b) Us^ Biological abstrac ts vol. 62. to locate an arfelclej 
Posidonia australia in Botany Bay. What is it and i 
it- increasing? 



on 



6. Case Study ; The use of biological information by a residents' 

action group 



The Little Salt- Pan Basin Preservation Group was establiahed in 1972 
to fight a proposal to turn an area of swampy, neglected bushland on 
the shores of the Georges River into a gar);)a9e tip- The Group was 
successful, mainly because it had good access to information, and used 
this information constructively both to point out the drawbacks of the 
proposal and to suggest alternative uses for the bushland area. Among the 
topics upon which' the 'Group prepared reports were: ^ 

o 

Overseas methods of garbage disposal ^ 

Vermin in garbage tips . ^ 

norland fauna of the Little Salt Pan Basin area 

Likely effects of the proposal on flora amd fauna « 

Alternative sites for the tip . , 

Effect of the proposal on property values. » 

• I 

I 

What other biological information could the Group have obtained and used? 
List possible sources for the biological information the Group used or 
could have used. What problems might be encountorad in. obtainj^ng and 
using such information? 



Reference 

POWIS, J. "Ecology action by the textbook: how to save Little 
Salt Pan Creek". National Times ^ Jan. 29 - Feb.3r 1973, p..8. 
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1. OBJECTIVES * 

— — . • ^ 

When you have completed this segment, you should be able to^answer such 
questions as ' ' * 

% • •■ ' .• -■. • • 

i. What is medicine, and what are spme of its traditional 
and more recant subdisciplines? 

ii* What kinds of people use medical information resources,- and 
for what f)urposes? ^ 

iii. *hat are so%e of the major characteristics of informaiion 
resources 'conmonly used by people with an interest in^ 
medical infoi:Tnation? 



XV. Wt^at are some of the important factors tcy be considered in 

building a collection of medical information -resources? How 
are these factors affected by the different characteristics 
and needs of- different types of users? 

• V. What are the important considerations in evaluating medical 
information and in answerihg medical enc[uiries? 

You s^iould also have, acquired certain skills, especially 

i. Select and use appropriate information resources to answer 
specific questions in medicine. ' 



ii. Use Index medicus effectively., 
iii. Use resources containing information on drugs effectively. 
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MEDICINE AND THE HEALTH SCIENCES 



2,1 Medicine, and its* branches 



Medicine is 



that branch of science which deals ^ 
. ^ with the diagnosis^ treatment and- 
^prevention of disease in human beings^ 

Traditionally, medicine has-been primarily cxjnfcerned with 
.people who are sick. However, modern medicine is increasingly 
concerned with the promotion and maintenance of good health , 
as well as with curing or alleviating disease. 

Medicine can be^divideti in%) the basic medical sciences ahd 
clinical specialties. ^*he bas^c saiencee provide the 
theoretical and practical knowledge upon which the practice 
of medicine is leased • For exanple v 

p» ' ANATOMY 

PHYSIOLOGY 
BIOCHEMISTRY 
MICROBIOLOGY 
PHi^RMACOLOGY w ' 

Majpr examples of traditional aliniaal specialties are 

* • . ^ 'SURGERY 

INTERNAL MEDICINE 
PSYCHIATRY , 
OBSTETRICS AND GYNAECOLOGY 
PAEDIATRICS^ 

Like all the sciences, medical practice and rest arch are 
bepoming increasingly specialized. Examples of more 
specialized clinical specialties are 

TRANSPLANTATION 
MICROSURGERY 
• ' " OTORHINOLARYNGOLOGY » 

RHEUMATOLOGY . 
CARDIOLOGY. 

There is also a trend for clinical specialties to become more 
interdisciplinary, and for' the primary focus of attention to 
move from the dijsease to the patient and his/her total situation 
These trends are evident in the emergence of new specialties 
such as * 

<! 

COMMUNITY MEDICINE 
ABORIGINAL HEALTH CARE 
SPACE MEDICINE 
SPORTS MEDICINE 
INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 
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Many of the newer medical specialties deiiK>'nstrate an 'increasing, 
awarenes^ of the social responsibilities of medical professionals 

^ 

Mid-way between the| basic medical sciences and clinical 
specialties are various 'tool sciencea' used by medical m • 

practitioners and researchers. The rapid growth and change 
in medical 'tool sciences' shows how much modern medicine is 
influenced by technologifcal advances. Some examples are 

COMPUTER DIAGNOSIS 
^ HAEMATQLOGY 
PATHOLOGY 

BIOMEDICAL ENGINEERING 

* • / 

There is a useful list 'of medical specialities in H*R. Malinowsky 
et al > Science and engineerinc^ literature ; a guide to 
reference sources > 2nd ed. (Littleton^ Libraries Unlimited^ 
1976) , pp^ 208-9. 

Medicine once was - perhaps still is - one of the most highly 
respected and prestigious professions. In recent years, 
however^ there has^ been increased questioning of the medical 
profession and its activities. On the one hand this has 
led to a proliferation of 'fringe* or ^alternative medical 
specialties, for example 

• . ^ , ' " . • <^ 

OSTEOPATHY 
NATUROPATHY 
ACUPUNCTURE 
CHIROPRACTICE 
ORTHOMOLECULAR MEDICINE 

Disillusionment with the medical profession has also led' to 
people seeking more information about , and control over, their 
own health ai\d treatment. This has resulted in an increased 
demand for mecfical information in forms appropriate for lay- 
people . 



2.2, Medicine and the health sciences 

— ~— — ■ ' " — ' • — I , f 

Medicine is one of a group of subjects often collectively * 
called the health sciences « Among the others are 

. NURSING . ~ 

PHYSIOTHERAPY 
OPTOMETRY 
„ OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 

.SOCIAL WORK AND COUNSfeLLXNG 
DENTISTRY 



(I) Ivan Illich. Medical nemesis? the expropriation of health . 
New Yo;rk, Bantam, 1977. I.van Illich, et al . Disabling 
professions . London, M. ribyars, t311 . 

Ian Haddocks. "'Medical monopoly/ a game for chosen players" 
New Doctor, 10, October i978: 34-6. . ^ , 



increasingly health care delivery is seen as a team effort 
involving a nuinber of health care professionals who have 
different, and cdmpldmentary , skills, "increasingly^ too, 
l>ealth>care is seen to' involve counsel lihg and behavioural 
sciences^ as well as traditional medical skills These 
changes m6an that medical practi^io^rs/and researchers 
needQ::cess to information from a wide range of disciplines 
They also mean that there is a large number^ pf people 
Working in the Jiealth sciences who are not trained as N 
doctors, but who need aoqess tp medical information. 



\ 
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INTEGRATED, COOPERATIVE HEALTH CARE DELIVERY AND 
. MEDICAL INFORMATION - AN EXAMPLE 



REGIONAL HEAM-H CENTRES - ' funded by N,S.,W. lleulth Commission ^ 



Under one roof, individuals and families can obtain ' 

Selected medical treatment^ e.g. children's dentistry^ • 
chiropody 

- .Counselling avid information on drug' and alcohol problems 
Psychiatric counselling 

Counselling on marriage and relationship problems 
Infomiation and advice about effective, parenting 
Interpreter services 

Information and advice on coniraception 
Referral to other sources of information or treatment 
Other services and informations depending on demand. 



Health ca^re professionals .at ?the cent;res receive informatio|i from 

• ^ Their own professional information netuorks 
; * Health Cotmission^ including its main and regional 
libraries 

Their colleagues in other professions within the centra 
Their clients. * . 
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3, USERS AND CONSUMERS OF MEDICAL INFORMATION 



(filh.l uQCtors .V 

Some doctors operate in private practice^ singly or in small 
groups. Others are attached to institutions, such as 
hospitals, research establishments, universities and 
government departments. An Australian survey has suggested 
thatxthe first group is disadvantaged in its access to 
information, whereas doctors attached to institutions tend 
to belong to an information elite. 

^ 3.1.1 Dfiptors attached to institutions 

Many of these are engag^ in >ea<^|fng and **6earch, as well 
as, or instead of, being pracfti9lni^ doctors. Their > 
information seeking and use ten'ii to be like thos^e^f 
. academic scientists- In comparison with som^ academic 
scientists, doctors rely heavily on the communication of 
inforrtiation through the 'conventional' literature (i.e. 
journals and monographs^ . Report literatui^e i^ not generally 
an important source of information. Doctors relatively 
• highly organized and cohesive as a professional group. • 
Perhaps this is why they seem to make quite frequent \jse of 
conferences and meetings as a means of communicating 
information. 

The medical fraternity was one of the first groups to^ receive 
widespread exposure to computer-based information retrieval 
services. MEDLARS (Med'ical Literature Analysis and Retrieval 
System) has been available in Australia fipce 1969, and its 
on-line equivaleat, MEDHNE, since 1976. Not surprisingly, 

doctors in universities, large hospitals and research 
establishij^^yts are. more likely to be aware of, and use, such 
services. Doctors in sugh institutions now have access 

also to non-bibliographic data bases (see page 221) . 

4 

3.1.2^ Doctors not attached to larg^ 'institutions 

• ' ,* 

The most common information needs of doctors in single or 
group practice are (a) information to assist in the diagnosis 
and treatment of a particular case, and (b) the need to. keep 
upTto-date with changes in the field. 

Many doctors obtain much pf their information on drugs from 
drug companies' sales representatives, .and ^ from the , 



(2) C. Maguire. "Drug inforniption ne^eds ofvtVe Australian medical 

professionf some insights from a survey." Lasie , 6, 1975-6: 
15-19. 

(3) National Library of Australia* Annual reports . 

(4) C. Maguire. op., cit . 
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advertisements in medical journals like ,the Australian 
Medical Journal , the Australian Family Physician and Drugs . 
, This method of obtaining information is not as dangerous as 
it might seem, since drug manufacturers are subject to 
extensive controls (in. Australia through the Australian Drug 
Evaluation Committee) , and the information they disseminate 
is generally botii detailed and responsible. ' Nevertheless/' 
it is of tap felt that more needs to be done to improve hon- 
i^titution-based dpctors* awarehess of information services,/ 
or to make thQ services more appropriate 'for them, or both* ^ 

* 

MEDLINE ha% been found to be effective in providing ^ swift ' 
, answer to questions relating to diagnosis and treatment of '-^ 

specific cases. The problem is that th.e typical non-institution 
based dp^ctor does not have immediate acces^ to a tJ*™inal. 

For updating doctors' knowledge, the postgraduate mediWl 
. education committees attached to the various universitjces 

Provide a variety of short courses and workshop^, bo^Sin the 
cities and in country a^eas. These courses are also feold to 
4|idividuals in cassette form. ^ . 

•The Doctors Reform »Society was established in 1973 with 'the 
aims of 

♦ 

• Promoting reforms in tl^e health care delivery system 
• ; Improving communication between doctors, allied health 
professionals, the public, and governments ' 
. Studying arjd promoting social and. environmental reforms 

in areas related to mejdicine. ' \ ' 



(5) 



It offers doctors information (with a non-traditional per- 
spective) , through its journal New Doctor , and through seminars, 



3.2 ParamediCfal personnel 

As mentioned in Section 2.2, people trained in a variety of 
subjects other than medicine are involved in health care 
delivery. They may be attached to institutions, or doc^tors^ 
. practices, 'as part of the health care. team* , For example, 

,^ Social welfare workers attached to a hospital 

. . Community nurses attached to a jregional health centre 

. Physiotherapists working in a hospital 

. 'Nurses employe^ by doctors in group pra^ctice 

^ • Nurses in hospitals • 



For a list of mapor Australian medical journals, see List of 
journals indexed in Index Medicus, 1980 > This includes a 
listing by country. 



(6) R.V. Cuddihy. "Scientific information: philosophy and policies 
within the pharm^ipeutical industry". In Communication of 
scientific information , ed. by S.B. Day (Basel, Karger, 1975), 
211--30. - 



(7) New Doctor, 16, 1980: 23. 
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0v they may practice these and other professions independently, 
or attached to non-medi'cal institutions. Health care teams 
may also include volunteer workers. 



The information use and needs of par2unedical personnel are 
n6t directly within the scope of this package. However, 
people who provide medical information services should Ify 
aware of them, should guard against excluding them from 
such services. 



em, and 8h( 



3.3. Lay jpeople 

m suggested in $ection 2 . that ordinary peopli have in , 
recent, year a become more assertive in criticising, and seeking 
to understand «n4 control. What medical ^professionals do to 
theat. One result of this has been an increased demand for, 
a^ supply of medical information aimed ^at the non-expert. 
Such information may.ea^hasise 'alternative' or self^ljelp 
medicine , or it may simply #]mslate orthodox medical 
knowledge into lay terms. 

Organizations and groups which disscuninate such information 
often have a radical or 'salf-help' orientation, For 
exaay^le. 



WOMEN,' S HEALTH CENTRES - Leaflets on self-medication 

, - Classed^ in, e.g. relaxation, 
massage, tai-chi 

- Pregnancy testing 

^ Abortion counselling 

PALA SOCIETY - Alternatives to psychiatric 

^ ' hospitals 

ARAFMI - Information and counselling 

V for the friend of the 



y mentally ill 

.TIG 



CHILDBIRTH EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
FAMILY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 

MEDICAL CONSUMERS ASSOCIATION - Has published a guide 
^ ' ^ . to patients' rights and 

responsibilities 
*^ 

W'H.O. , - We Help Ourselves - drug 

rehabilitation 

WEIGHT WJCPpHERS ■ \ 



An excellont account of - tho information noods of ono a\u:U «|rouf* will 
1x2 found in C. Magulre ct al . ' The .p<ioj»1e you Know; an JjivoHl |.|.»t.l«' 
. o l inron n.it ion tr.inafcr among a 'grou^ j of J^trTi llan s'oJ ia f Wrkc j 
. a hospital acjonc y. Sydney, UNSW School of LibVarianship, 1976.~ 

Hence coimnunity inf6rmtion directoriec; are often a good way of 
rinding out about thcan.. See,, for example, the releVaixt chapters in 
Tho New South Wales woman's handbook (Collingwood, Greenhouse , 1980) 
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COItJIIICATIOM OF MEDICAL IMFORMATI^ ' * 

^cauae of the crucial n«tur6 of medical information, it is important 
tj«t th«r« is ^ free flow of communication betweeii tha research worker, 
who is usually the first to di8c6ver new knowledge relevant to 
medicine, and the clinical medical practitioner who is the person 
most closely responsible for the health of the coiwnunity. 1^ 
facilitate thiir flow are government bodies whosA duty it is to mc.nitor 
research findings and pass on to medical practitioners any whicl» aro 
of linnediate in(portance. in some oases these bodies will communicate 
directly with the public. The Drug Evaluation Committee of the 
Australian Department of Health monitors possible side effects oi 
new drugsi the National Health and Medical Research Council adviaeo 
the government in all matters of health cire and in the finding of. 
medical research. 

■r 

The following model, taken from HAVELOGK, R.G.^ Panning for innov ation 
through dissemination and utilizat ion of knowledg e. A^n Arbor. MiVh, , 
institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 1969. p. 21, 
demonstrates the relationship between research and practice. In the 
medical woi^ld, the researchers are located in universities, govern- 
ment departments, hospitals and drug companies. The practitioners 
in private practice, government departments, hospitals and health' 
centres. Information must' be communicated from the practitioner to 
the consumer and the general pablic, ay well as to each other and to 
the researcher. ^ 



A Theoretical Framework 
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It should be. kept in mind that this diagram shows a network of 
medical communication which is relevant only to modern, ••Western" 
medicine. In earlier times medical information was passed on largely 
by unqualified members of society, the so-called •*o^d w^ves^^ whose 
tales, having fallen into disreputp, are now being restored some- 
what to their former positions of influence e-g. herbal remedies. 
In non-wcatern, "primitive** societies, the dichotomy between the 
research worker and the practiser of medicine, /does not usually 
exist, being combined in the one person who administers to the 
whole cdnwiufiity. It is interesting to note that, until recent times 
and still to some degree in primitive societies, the role of the 
••doctor** has been associ^ated with religious forms or powers. (Some 
would not agree that this is no. longer the case in our own society.) 

'J 

Not all classes of medical information users have access to all types 
of medical information; even if they want to. Thm members df the 
public will not usually be admitted to the Archive 8» room of the 
medical society, for instance, nor will the government bureaucrat 
be given information from a patient's hospital record, and nobody 
will be allowed to view medical histories f rem a practitioner's 
consulting rooms. The N.S.>#. Privacy Comi^ttee is investigating . 
mechanisms of ensuring protection of hospital recordii from public 
scrutiny while allowing patients to have access' to their own i:ecx>rds. 



Th<> rolo ol tho library, p^fl^icularly the medical library, is an 
interostimj one, A standard rule in many libraries with regard to 
medical ai)d Legal matters is that librarians will assist in finding 
information but mUst desist from interpreting it for the reader. 
While purporting to 1^ disseminators of information; many medical 
libraries will, however, as in the case of ^ome hospital libr2u:ies 
refuse admittamce to patients /members of the public, or, as in some 
libraries attached to educational institution^, will admit the public 
but refuse to give them any assistance in finding the iTi'formation 
being sought. Although these practices are widespread, there is 
some evidence that th^y are on j^the decrease. .The ethics of the 
situation, still, however, exercise the consciences of many medical' 
librarians. 
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MEDICAL INFORMATION RESOURCES 



5 . 1 Overview of the subject and its information resources 
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CHEN, Chlng-chih. Health sciences information R6I0.16 
sources. Cambridge, Mass., M.I.T. Press, " HEAL ' 
1981. *- \ 

• • • ^ 

MORTON, L.T. Hov^ to use a medical library . 61Q^.7 
6th ed. London, Heinemann, 1979. MORT 

An i^itroductory guide for medical students and * 
' medical paractitioners. Arranged mainly by 
typef of resource (e.g. /abstracting services*/ 
* audio visual aids') . ' ' ' 

MORTON, L.T., ed. Use of medical literature . 1st ed. at 
2nd ed. London, Butterworths , 1977. 11016.61 

\ / ^ MOR 1 
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MALINOWSKY, H.R. and iftCHARDSON, J.M. 501.6 
Science and engineering literature ; mAli 
a guide to reference sources . 3rd ed. '1980 

-Littleton, Libraries Unlimited, 1980. >..- 
Chapter 10, Bio-medical sciences. 



GREENBERG, B. How to find out in psychiatry ; P616.89 
a guide to sources of mentnl hAA^^h /-r.t:.E^ 
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guide to sources of mental health 
-information . New York, Pergamon, 1978. 

5.2 Journals . 

Just as there axe many levels at which medical information is 
generated there are many vehicles used for its transmission. 
Much of the latest medical information is to be found in 
journals arxd these can vary a great deal amongst themselves. 
A. research scientist may wish td read of the latest on 
. cytogenetics in a jourJial -such as Annals of human genetics , 
a medical practitioner may turn to the Medical journal of 
Australia for an J. nte res ting case report, an athlete might, 
gain some advantage ITrom reading Journal of sports medici ne, 
the member of t^he general public may do, likewise from a ^ 
perusal of Forum , the mother-to-be may find helpful articles 
in Family Circle >. 

To reach the widest possible appropriate audience and to 
en^iance their standing among their peers, authors strive to 
have their articles published .in schplatly journals such as 
The Lanpet or. in Australia, the Medical Journal of Austr alia 
which enjoy both high circulation figures and high prestige. 

♦ 

^^The first pr"bblem which arise'^s here is that the reviewing 
panels of such journals demand articles of a formai, 
•scientific' nature' with an attehdant concern for the 
publication of f irst^disclosures. There is a widespread 
feeling that papers with another him - that of education, or 
■speculation, or case report - must be as formal and a& rigidly 
verifiable as the archival literature proper. Thfe result is 
.that aa. i^nportant function of literature - communication - 
tend^ to be neglected. A .well known example of thid is the 
attempt by Dr. William McBbride -to "have his paper on the 
effects of thalidomide on the human foetus published in 
The Lancet; after it wals twice rejected his findings were 
published as a letter in the journal. ■ 

The second problem concerned with publication in periodicals 
is that the majority ofVauthors are queuing to have their 
work in the minority of jdurnefls. This results in a delay** 
between acceptance of an article and its subsequent 
publication of perhaps six months. This poses the question of 
how quickly medical- infonnat ion bebomes dated, in some fields 
such as anatomy, surgery, opthalmology or tropical medicine, 
ah article fifteen years old may still be useful and sought 
- by practitioners. In other areas, subh as immunology, 

biochemistry and^preyentive medicine, where there, is a great • •■ 
deal of research based activity being added to daily,- the ' 
information quickly becomes dated and delays can impede 
considerably the flow of information.. 
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F inding journal articles^ conference papers etc . 



The "^ost important general medical indexing service is 



I ndex modicus . Washington » National Library of 

Medicine r 1960- • Monthly ^ annual ctimulations^ 
Indexes about 2600 journals « and a small number 
of congresses, symposia ^md multi-authored 
monographs. Separate Medical reviews section* 
Supporting publications a;re 



Samples 
in lab 



List of journals indexed in Indcw medicus > 

Also listed in each January issu6, but this 

separate publication ih<:ludes country and 

subject liiltingfi* ^ 

Medical Subject Headings (MeSH) . - Anmial* Lists Samples 
the subject headings used in Index medicnis (Me£H) , In lab 
with cross references t classified listing (tr#e 
structures), etc. .• . 



Abridged Index Mfidicus . Monthly J Indexes 
118 English language journals - designed for 
individual practitioners and smal^ libraries. 

The Index medicus data base can al'^o be searched 
on* 1 ino (MEDLINE) or in batch mode (MEDLARS) • 



Saiqples 
in lab 



A major abstracting service in medicine is . 

Excerpta medica > Amsterdam ^<|xcbrpta modica. i»amt>1o 

^ Indexes- 3500 journals. £^^ii,s^ed-in 43 s«i>aratc-^ ^ i \nb 

^ sections » e.g. - * . 

10. Obstetrics and gynctecoloqy 

31. Arthritis and rheumatism * 

35. Occupational health and industrial medicine 

37. Drug literature index " * 

38. Adverse reactions titles 
40. Drug ^pendeni^ 

Supporting :£)ublicat ions are • ^ . 

Excer^>ta medjpa \iaer manual . 1979, 
List of journal a^abatr acted . 1980. 

■ ' / — % : 

Guide to the Excerpta mtedlca claaaificatioh 

and 4ift4exing ays torn . 1978. . 
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^^^^ Index medicus , Excerpta medica is the print version of 
h base which can also be searched by computer. One reason 
for the greater popularity of Index medicus and MEDLARS/ 
MEDLINE is J:hat they are considerably less expensive than 
the Excerpta medica services. 

Ther^ are many indexing and abstracting services in 
specialized areas of medicine. There is a very selective 
listing, by subject, in L.T. Morton. How to use a medical 
library . 6th ed. (London, Heinemann, 1979), ^p. 4^-54./ 
For further examples, ^ee other guides to the literature.- 



5.4 Realia 



Much medical informatfion is^ not, however, in printed form. 
"Realia", such as anatomical models, skeletons and pathology 
specimens convey important information, especially to the. 
medical student. Histology slides containing a smear of 
microbial material allow the same student, or the pathologist, 
to directly observe the organism and, therefore, recognize it' 
far more easily than with a written description. 



5.5 Graphic Records 

There are many graphic- aids in medical informklon. Medical 
illustration is one of the oldest branches o^ the profession 
and was vital before the days of legal dissection and of 
photography. Recently, x-rays images, videofilm of , for 
example, a patient's gait, and computer-assisted displays 
are' used extensivelji. 

Public health authorities often use posters to get their 
message across. 'Examples of these are the notices in N.S.W. 
Public Transport Commilasion vehicles warning of ^ the dangers of 
venereal diseases or adviising parents on 't^ie desirability of 
inoculation for their children. The Lifei Be in it campaign 
is an example of a project which used the electronic media," 
pictorial art as in posters and printed literature in the form 
of pamphlets. PamRhlets and leaflets are a common way of 
transmitting medical information to the general public. 
Examples of these are thetones distributed by the N.E.W. state 
Cancer Council instructing women on breast examination or giving 
advice to sun bathers 6n which suntan preparation is suitable'^ 
for their skin types. - 

• ■ ^ ■ ■ 

5 . 6 Mass Media 

I 

Medical informatix^n for lay people ie often disseminated via 
^ the mass media. , For ex^ple, advice columns ..in newspapers 

I (Dr. Wright in the Sun) , or in weekly or monthly magazines 

( Australian Wom^fi's weekly . Readers' Digest ); ra^io 
I programmes (e.g. The body programme on 2BL, The science dho w 

1 • on 2FC); TV documentaries (e.g. The body in question ) . "~" 
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The questkNis 

people ask me 

aAMMlD FINQKRS 

» Svwy now and then one of tho ohll- 
. dran will makiage to get somo flnftrt 

Jammed In the car door* It makes a 

mesa of the ends of the ^ngers and is 
'^iwftiUy palnfiiL Is there some simple 

first aid remedy? 

^ Give the injuiM fingers a quick rinse 
in cold water. Add an antiseptic if you 
have some handy. Wrap firmly with a cot- • 
ton bandage* and then apply an ice pack. 

Keep the fingers elevated. This seems 
to quickly reduce pain and checks bleed- 
ing* Any dirty wound where the skin is 
broken may need a tetanus up-date, and 
antibiotics n^ay be needed also from a 
doctor to /prevent subsequent infections. 

Often the nails will come adrift — do 
not pull at theiV\. New ones will grow 
back after several months. 
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The Australian Women's Weekly 
Medicine Chest Book. Dr Wright's ad- 
vice for every famify which values 
health and safety, is on sale for $8.98 
at your newsagent now* 



The popular pr^ess - a medical information resource . 



5,7 Medical Fiction 

While lay people seek and use medical information for practical 
* purposes, the world of medicinre is also a popular setting for 

recreational material. For example, novels about doctors and 
nurses; popular accounts of medical breakthroughs such as 
test-- tube babies; medical biography; TV series $uch as The 
young doctors and Hospital , Jkecreational materials can some- 
times be a useful means of disseminating serious information.^ ' 



5,8 Audiovisual Resources 



Audio recordings are important in njedicine, "Original" 
sounds such as heartbeats and pulses enable the student to 
recognize signs of danger or distress. Cassette recordings 




(10) D.J. O'Connell. " 'Marcus We Iby , M.b. ' as medical communication." 
In Communication of s cientific inforttration. . . pp. 165-173. 

. - : — ■ ... . . ^~"^2fi . ' .. 
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of. lecttires help keep medical practitioners up-to-date with', 
•developments iq their fields. Cassettes containing medical 
informatign are also available such as those by Dr.^myn 
Barrow on insomnia, relaxation a.nd his qhild Development 
Series. 

/- 

Recorded sound cassettes. of lectures on topics of current 
medical interest have been produced by: 

University ^f New South „Wales - Postgraduate committee 
in medical education- Medical casseUze service . 

These cover topicd such as sudden infant death, heart surgery, 
hyperrtension , etc. and are intended as a form of continuing 
education for medical graduates, " 



5^-9 Lists of books and A/V materials 

,i.BIAKE, J.B. and ROOS, C, ed. Medical 

reference works, 169y--1966 t a selected 
bibliography . Chicago, Medical Library " 
Assoc., 1967. 

- Suppl. 1, by M.V. Clark 

- Suppl. 2, 1969-1972 

- Suppl. 3', 1973-1974 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Books and periodicals 
lor medical libraries in hospitals . 5th ed, 
London, L.A., 1978. 

« 

FORD, E. Bibliography of Australian medicine , 
1790-1900 . Sydneiy, Sydney U. P., 1976. 

Bowker's medical bc/oks and serials in 'print . 
New York, Bowker. Annual. 
Subject, Author and title indexes. 

Nationar Library of Medicine. Current catalog . 
Quarterly. 

List^ books and serials by name« title, 
and subject (MeSH) . 

- National Library of Medicine. Audio- visuals 
catalog . Quarterly. 



R016.61 
MEDl 

Copies also at; 

R610 

MEDI 



R610.16 
HBR 



R016. 610994 
FOR 1 

1977 ed. at 
R016.61 
BQW 1 
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5*10 Definitions and brief factual information 

General, medical dictionaries, and handbooks may be aimed at 
the medical professional /vor the lay person, or both. Major 
examples are 



Stedman*s medical dictionary; ^a vocabulary 
- of medicine and its allied sciences, with 
pi^onunciations and derivations ; 24th ed. 
Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1981. 



R610.3 

STED 1976 
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Black's medical dlqtionary * 33rd ed* London , 
A ^nd C Black,. 1981. 

For practitioner and lay person. Longer 
^ articles than Stedman's and Dorland's, 



31st ed, at 
R610^3 
BLAC » 



Dorl and's illustrated medical dictionary • 
26th ed, Philadelphia, Saunders, 1981- 



25th ed. at 

R610,3 

DORL 

1974 



McGraw -Hill ^nursing dictionary > New Yor*k, ^ R610*3 
McGraw^Hfll, 1979. ^ * MACG 

For nurses and nursing educators. Includes 

r pronunciation. . , * ^ ' 

Mer*ck manual of diagnosis and therapy . R6l6 .057 

Robert Berkow, ed, 13th ed. Rahwa^^, N.J., MERC 
Merck Sharp and Dohme, 1977. 
An extremely useful handbook designed for^ 
the practitioner. 

' JL ' ■ 

WING?(t&> P. The Penguin medical encyclopedia . R610.3 
2nd ed. Harmondsworth , Penguin, 1976. PENG 
Mainly for the lay person. Longer articles 
than in Stedman's or Borland's. ^ 



For further examples of medical dictionaries and handbooks, 

including ones relating to special areas of medicine, see 

guides to the literature, 
t 

5.11 Do-it-yourself medicine ^ 

Most general medical encyclopedias and handbooks are intended 
for lay and home use. ^ Examples are 



\ 

R. Spencer. The A-Z of Australian family 
medicines, Sydney , Butt^rworths , 1980. 



R615. 10994 
SPEN 



To give lay people information about medicines 
which have been prescribed for^them. Endorsed 
by the A.M. A. 

H. McGaughey. Is it poisonous? The complete 
guide to poisoning prevention and first aid . 
Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1976. 

Life, love and family health; the, encyclopedia 
of man, woman and child . London, Hamlyn, 
1970. 20 vols. ^ 

« 

International family health encyclopedia . 
Los Angeles, AFE Press, 1971. 22 vols. 

Rees, A.M. and Young, B.A. The consumer 
health information source book . N.Y., 
Bowkef, 1981. ' . 
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R613.016 
CON 
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Statistical informa'tion is important in some branches of 
medicine, for example , for planners and others concerned 
with the state of tKe nation's healthy or the health of 
specific groups. Examples of statistical, publications 
include * . 



WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION. World health atAtietlcs 
report . Geneva > W.H.O, .Annual, 

AUSTRALIAN BUREAU OP STATISTICS. Perinatal deaths . • 
Australia . Annual. (Cat. no. 3304.0) . 

For details of oth^r medical statistics published \> 
by the A.B.S., see its annual catalogue. 

HEALTH COMMISSION OP N.S.W. Statisticar and 
financial >^a, public hospitals . Annual, 

m 

Data on drugs ^ 

Information on drugs is extresialy iioportant* for doctors . 
Diey may nfted to know, for exa»|>l« 

. what drug is recommended for a particular dlseas^i 
. who manufacturers a drug, under 'what trade nams, 
and in what forms and strengths 
recoiranended dosages 
. contra-indications (circumstances in which a drug 

should not be given) ^ * 

reported adverse reactions and side effects ^' 
chemical con^sition of a drug * ' * 

This kind of information is contained^ in pharmacopoeias 
and other pharxoacological handbooks. For example ^ 

^. » 

MIMS annual . Artarmon, IMS Publishing. K61S,105 
Annual suppls. KIMS 
Very extensively used by doctprs for pre-^ ' 
scribing information. Incorporates the 
Australian drug ^mpendlxflti . ^ 

The Merck index: an encyclopedia of chemicals R615.1Q3 
and drugs . 9th ed. Rahway, Merck, 1976. MER 1 

phemical data on • the most important 
chemicals/ drugs, pesticides and biologically 
active substances known. • 

Pharmacopoeias, as well as giving chemical, and therapsutic 
information about drugs, lay down standards for thsir 
' jrsparatJLon* For example 

British p?iarmacopoeia > London, Phaumaceutical ^ 
Press, 1980. 

The accepted legal standard in Britain and 
the Commonwealth countries for the drugs 
described in it. 1980 ed. incorporates 
considerable' changes to conform with European 
standards. * 

The extra pharmacopoeia . LoiMon, Pharmaceutical 
Press, 1977. 

Contains much additional information not found 
Usually known as Martindale . 
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Tho86 doctors wh© have access to Medlpa^ often use it to * 
obtain iniforroatidn on the best trea^Jacfient for specific cases, 
and on the actions and side effects of drugs. A new 
development in Australia is the availability of drug data 
on-line from non-bibliographic data bases (i.e. data bases 
which contain factual data instead of bibliographic 
references) . 

For example, RTECS^ available through the MEDLINE network, 
contains data on the toxic properties of 34^000 chemical 
substances. The Commonwealth Department of Health's on-line 
National Drug Information Service will, when coit^plete, contain 
profiles for all drugs commonly prescribed in Australia. 
Each profile gives dat^a on the drug in 38 standard format 
sections (e.g. trade name, phftjQmacoXogy , use in pregnancy, 
adverse reactions, dosage, etc.). **/ ^ 



5.14 Information on people and* organizations 

Medical directory of Austral ia . Glebe, 

Australasian Medical Publishing Co., 

Lists -doctors practicing in Australia. 

Also includes a variety of useful 

directory type information, e.g. 

# * 

''''^ * . lists of hospitals 

. specialist societies and associations 
. relevant government departments, etc. 

Hospitals and health services yearbook 
Australia . :?rahran, Peter Isaacson^ 
Annual. " ' 



R610.5 
MEDI 



R362.1105 
HOSP 



Medical research index; a guide to world 
medicat^ researfch . 5th ed. Harlow, 
Francis Hodgson, 1979. 2 vols. 



4th ed. at 
R610.72 
MEDI 1971 



TOWNSEND, H. Where to go when your doctor 
can't help . Sydney, Medipress, 1979. 



R362. 10250994 
TOWN 



Community information directories are also important resources 
for some types of medical information.. 



/.- 
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5.15 Standard texts 



Medical students make extensive use of standard texts, many 
of which have run into many edition^. For. example: 



know newreterencetL 

HiusTOWwk inclucHr^ a large numt>er of 
electron mfcfo^^ ' 

Somexjf the illustrations feature dissection . 
arxl specimens specially prepaiecl for the 
^ book. TWs is one of the few medical books 

tmedicql 




'A' A-., 



Doctors, Often use •physician's de^k references ' , for 
example • 

KRUPP, M.A. and CHATTON, M.J. Current medical 
• . diagnosis and treatment . Lal^, Annual. 



6. 



STUDY QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 



1. Answer one of the following questions using Index medie us : 

(a) -I believe some articles on treating funnel wel> spider 

bite were published in 1978 or 1979. • (Use Index me dicus 
to find at least one reference) . — ~~" 



(b) In 1976 someone reported in a medical Journal a case of 
an attempted suicide by spider bite, (Use Index medicus 
to find the citation), v ' — 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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(c) Haa interferon been used to treat shingles? (Use Index 
medicua 1978) . 



(d) What journals would you suggest as likely sources for 

articles on the health of Aboriginals? (Use Index medicus ) 



(e) 'There was an editorial on battered wives in one of the 

American journals in 1977. I can't remember which journal, 
(Uafe Index medicus 1977 to find the complete reference) w 



2, According to the Australian Btireau of Statistics, the most 
V common causes of death in Australia are isc^kendc heart disease 
and malignant neoplasms. ( C&uses of death , ift^gtralia > Cat, 
no. 3303.0). 

Use dictionaries, handbook? or encyclopedias to find out what 
one of these is* The definitions should be exact, but shoul/f^ 
be conprehensible to you as a lay person. ; , 



( 
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Answer at least one of the following questions, using 
pharmacological handbooks. 



(a) 'is there any drug for the treatment of Paget 's disease, 
available in Australia, which can safely be_ prescribed 
in pregnancy? 



(b) "My doctor has prescribed Visken. ' What's wrong with. me? 
Could it be Visken that is giving me stomach pains? 



(c) 'I've heard that pepo-Provera is a very reliable contraceptive 
"What is it, cindihow safe is it? 



Do you think that a library should aniswer questions like 3(a) - 
3(c)? If you were responsibre for reference services what 
guidelines joonld you lay -down ^to "help staff when they were . 
asked questions like this? Would tKe guidelines be' different 
in different types of library? Where else could or 'should 
people go to obtain^ Such •'information? 



c 
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5. Using ^directories, answer the following questions ^ 

(a) Dr. S.K. Sutherland has done some work on treating fimnel 
web spider bite, where can I get 'in touch with him? ^ 



(b) Some brief information on the Walter~^and Eliza Hall- t 
Institute of Medical Research. 



(c) There an orgemization in Sydney which offers advice 
to vnmen who have had breast surgery. What is it 
called, and where is it? 



>. Why does the advert for Gr^y^s anatomy on p. 222, in^ly that 
few standard texts are useful throughout a 'medical career? 
What kinds of information resource might be mozre useful, and 
why? 
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This winter, lot Ventolin (salbutamol) workior you aiid your patients in the 
treatment of bronchitis. 

Bronchitis and other obstructive lung diseases are known to be 

accompanied by impaired mucociliary clearanceV It has been shown that 
beta-adrenergic agents can accelerate mucus clearance rdtes from the entire 
tracheobronchial tree of normal man. either by direct (aerosol) or 
indirect (systemic) application^. The safe yet powerful bi onchodilator effect^ 
of Ventolin (salbutamol). together with improvement in muGus 
clearance from obstructed airways, can offer your bronchitic patient a 
better time this winter . . « ' , 

^ Ventolin Syrup: Palatable and does not cause gastric upset. NHS GOOinl 
plus 4 repeats. 

Ventolin Inhaler: NHS One aerosol conjplete plus 2 repeats. For lull 

Prescribing informatio^ji for all forms of Ventolin, refer ADOMims Annual, 
or further information, please contcict the Medical Director, 
Allen & Hanburys, Mountain Highway, Boronia, Victoria, 3155. 




Reproduced here is part of a 
dryg manufacturer's advertisement 
aimed at doctors. What do you 
think of it as an information 
resource? 



y 



Reproduced on the following^ page is part of A consumers guide 
to childbirth education (ptiblished by Parents Centres Australia) . 
What does it indicate^ about the attitude of lay people towards 
the provision of medical information? Do you think that there 
are lessons here for •the providers of medical information 
services? 



4 
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rf.you -ire precj nan t, or planning to get 
pie., nam soon, youUl want the best in 
pre-natal prepaf'tion for birth and 
parenthood, ' You'll also want to know 
where to find sympathetic medical care 
and to establish help lines for any 
problems that may arise after your babv 
is born. ' ! 

If you are shopping /.about for childbirth 
classes, ask yourself these questions 
about the classes ypu^liave considered: - 

/ 

Are the classes at nighn so that your 
partner, can ^eam yrith you? You'll need 
the jsupj^rt of a constant companion 'in 
labour, ^and sharing the experience with 
someone enhances birth for you both. 
Your partner will need to know exactly 
what you have been taught to effectively 
help you. 

How many hoUrs of instruction are 
offered? You'll need at least 20 hours 
of discussion, practice Sessions and. 
instructions to learn everything you'll 
need to know. Anything less than this 
will leave you half prepared^ 

Who will be your teacher? Will it b6 
a health professional who will aim to 
tell you about the hospital's services 
rather than explaining your choices? Has 
your instructor been chosen because of 
persohal experience with prepared child- 
birth and for their enthusiasm and 
ability • to relate as one parent to 
another? 

Are there other support services 
available. as an adjunct to your classes? 
Wl)a_t._if you miscarry and need, to talk to 



an understanding counsellor about it? Is 
there access 'to information about the 
various hospitals and doctors lad their 
attitudes and services? Is there 24 hour 
counselling available after baby is born 
should you need help with breastfeeding 
or other worries? Are film nights, 
birth option discussion nights, and 
planning a pregnancy nights included in 
the total scheme of preparation? 



Are comprehensive notee provided to 
give you further background information 
to the class content? Are these notes 
free? Are they specially prepared, or 
free .handouts from drug or other comm- 
ercial interests? 



Do you have an opportunity to voice I 
your opinion about the quality of the I 
Classes, or to pass on your experiences I 
so that other parents may benefit later? I 

once the baby is bom, will you be 1 
lett to find a new source of support I 
for your parenting role? will this 1 
involve you in additional time, hasslfc 1 
or expense? ^ ' '▼^^ ^ 

Finally, are you getting your money's 1) 

worth? Of course, classes may be free, V 

but they may be j|padequate to prepare K 

you fully. If you are paying a fee, does W 

it include your notes, backr-up services, -I 

membership (. of the sponsoring group ) I 

and access, to ancilliary services? if I 

you are paying more than |4.0.00 for 20 I 

hours of instrudtion, you may be paying I 

too much. ' . ^ ^ lo. 



h 
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The Holland Regional Library Service (a public library service in 
rural N.S.W.) is opening a new branch library at Warrangambilla in 
1981. The branch is to have a small^asic reference collection. 
Complicated rbference questions will be referred to the Central Library, 
at Molland. You have been asked to select suitable materials for the 
Medicine section of the reference collection at Warrangambilla branch 
Iij3r2u:y. 

1. List, and comment briefly upon, the criteria and considerations 
which would be import^ant in making your choicfe. (No more th^an one 
page.) 

2. List ten resources which you would include, giving a complete 
• bibliographic citation for each. 

3. For each resource listed, comment briefly on why yoi; chose it, 4nd 
how it fits in with the criteria you established in Section 1. f 

4. Indicate how you know about the resource, e.g. personal examination. 
If you are relying on a review or bibliography, give the citation. 

Notes 

^ 

(i) Do not include general information resources (e.g. general 

V,, ^encyclopaedias or directories) . 

(ii) Include only' information resovurces which you have 
found out about through a source you regard as 
reliable /or which you have personally examined. ^ ^ 

(iii) As well as being individually appropriate, the 

resources should together make up a well-rounded 
. collection which meets all the criteria you listed , < 
in Section 1. • ^ 
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Section 
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2 



Outline of Segment 

r 

Objectives 

Engineering: What is it? 
The engineer c his taske 
Information use 
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4.1 Characteristics of engineering 

informatiorv^ ' 

4.2 Information channels 



Specific types of information resources 
and their use 

5.1 Guides to the engineering literature 

5.2 Quick reference sources 

5. 2.1 Encyclopedias 

5 •2.2 Dictionaries ^ 

5. 2.3 Handbook^, manuals, yearbooks 

5.3 Journals 

5.4 Indexing and abstracting seinrices 



5. 4.1 General 
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OBJECTIVES 



When you have completed this segment, you should be able to answer 
and discuss such questions as: 



What are the characteristics of engineering? What are 
its branches? What type of work do engineers do? 

ii^ How do engineers use information? What channels of 
, supply of information do they prefer? 



iii. What is the range of engineering information resources 



iv^ What are the characteristics of patents, txade literature 
and standards? 



In addition, you should have acquired certain skills, namely: 



i» choose resources suitable for answering enquiries in 
engineering seeking both factual and bibliographic 
information ♦ 



available? 



c 



/ 




ii* 



use Engineering index effectively ♦ 



iii.- 



evaluate both the resources used and the information 
located. 



iv. 



identify problems in building a collection of engineering 



information resources* 
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2. RWGIM EERINGt WHAT IS IT? 

We ««e the results of engineering about us ^very day - bridges, cars, • 
roads, buildings, telephones - to name but a few. What do all these 
things have in conmon? Many atteiopts have been made to define the 
term "Engineering", none of %Aiich would be acceptable to all engineers. 
It is useful to examine some of these. 

"The application of science and ma^thenatics by which tlie 
properties of natter and the sources of energy in nature 
ar« nade \iseful to nan in structures, aiachines, products, 
•ysteu and processes •** 

» - Webster's 



•Th« science by which the properties of natter and the 
sources of power in nature ara «iade useful to humans * 
in structures, aachinea, and products." 

- McGraw^ill Dictionary 
of Scientific and I 
Technical Ti»mui 



"Engineering is the profession in which a knowledge of 
mathematical and natural sciences, gained by study, 
experiance and practice, is applied with'* judgement to 
develop ways to utilize economically the materials and 
forces of nature for the benefit of mankind." 



- Engineers' Council for 
^Professional Davelopment 




' \ f ■ ., . 

^nginaering is the profession that puts powers and materials. 
/ to work fbr man. Engineers themselves often discovar or 
create new materials and sources of power that serve man. 
To put power and materials to %#ork, an engineer must know 
and use principles of science and matbttmaties . " 

' ^ - World Book Encyclopedia 



"The ar^ of applying Science to the optimum conversion 
of the resources of nature to benefit man." 



- Isncyclopedia Britannica. 
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3. THE ENGINEER: HIS TASKS ^ 



Th« taska an.«nginear carries out set the parameters of the type of 
information he requires. .As has already been mentioned, the purpose 
of engineering i. to produce a fwictional piece of equipment. The 
first stage of this is the design whiqh must then be transformed into 
some equipment « devige or co»ojponent. ^ ' 

An architect can design a building, and a builder construct it, but 
each must consult the engineers for its structure and methods to 
establish the best materials to be used, and their strengths.' The 
Z^^^'^r K ?f 0P«^« House is the classic example. The 

tllliltll u opera House was designed by an 

wer« nor;«f??'^'^f; existing construction techniques and m;thods 
were not sufficiently advanced to erect such a structure. Therefore 
new construction techniques ahd methods had to be developed. This led 
to^ the delay and escalation of costs. • 

f 

This exanple illustrates the critical difference between engineering ' 

trfnsfo^ 't^^'^^'^'i""'- --t\e able'to 

cIT^^^Tw^i something which will work, whereas a itethematician 

can happily dwell on mathematical equations without ever having\o apply 

li^t^nf de::^ld°or''':j' ^^^^^ ^° ^^-^ the^ngineer 

«rn^?™^ t .t theoretical approaches or understanding to 

problems. On the contrary, he must understand fully the theoretical ' 
problems in order to find a satisfactory solution to the problem. 

I^clt^^H^^^ff^''!^'' "^^""^ engineers work and different tasks 

(1) Research Work " 

This work involves the development of new technologies to 
satisfy the needs associated with a new problem not previously 
encountered. The fundamental laws and principles of science 
and mathematics must be manipulated and applied to the problems 
to be solved. An example of TPKis type of activity was the 
design of the moon landing module. Designing machinery to fly 
in a vacuum was a totally new concept. This meant the 
reinvestigation of the laws of aerodynamics applying to a 
flyiag object. The engineer working in this area is usually 
called t^e Research Engineer and works in a university type ^ 
institution or government department. To him; the theoretical 
approaches to the problem are just as importanf^as the practical 
approaches., 



(2) Development Work 



This work involves- the development of technology to find a 
rrrfni f existing problem. There may be an attempt 
to replace or improve upon a previous solution. It usually 
ir2llT ^";:««^i9ation and re-assessment of the existing 

f ^r''!^^"^ possible new approaches. An 
example of this is.the search for alternative fuels for the 
notor car. Methanol has been mentioned as one of the likely 
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alternative fuels, because it. can be produced from coal. 
The technologies of coal apd extraction of methfimol from 
coal are well established and knovm* However, the problem 
is to make these processes acceptably cheap and)| efficient. 
The engineer working in this area is usually called the 
development engineer ^ind he can be found working for large 
corporations which hav^ a research division. c> To him practical 
approaches to the problems are irwre important than theoretical 
approaches . 



(3) Design Work 



This work involves the application of existing devices, 
equipment or component to a new situation or ♦to the solution 
of existing problems^ sSt^ples of this type of work are: 

(i) some one who is building a hi-fi set at hcmie, and 

(ii) an engineer who has to modify a piece of ^equipment 

bought by his company to the particulcu: specifications 
and requirements of the company. . 

The engineer in this area is usually called a design or a working 
engineer. He doesn't develop, technologies; he singly applies the 
existing technologies* Theoretical approaches to the problem 
are not important to him at all. He is only interested in "how 
can I do this to achieve that?" He usually works for a small 
toVmedium size company or is tte hobbyist or home inventor. ^ 



INFORMATION USE 



4.1 Characteristics of engineering information 

As previously explained, most of the activities of isngineers 
relate to the applications of research to the solution of 
problems. This means that: 

(i) because their information requirements are 
problem-^orieijted, th^ information must be 
selective and frequently synthesized. 

(ii) the informatipn required may not be highly 
sophisticated (preferred information often 
tells "how" not "why"). 

(iii) the information may be quite old as well as very 
recent. 

(iv)^a picture is worth a thousand words. Charts, 
* tables, graphs or other graphic forms are more • 

efficient in communicating many types of information 
required by engineer^. 

V ' ^ . 
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The construction of the Sydney Opera House illustrates the 
. infonnation requirements of the engineer. Imagine yourself 
«• the engineer %»ho has just been asked tK^^construct the 
roof structures' of the Opera House. Youf neid infonnation 
to solve this problem, what ihformatio/ do you need? 
Sone of the considerations are: 

1. you need to know whether such a structure has been 
built before. > / 

2. if so, **how** it was done. / 

• ■ ■ /• " 

3. the technical drawings of the constuction methods 
would be taoire useful than a wordy description, of 
the construction methods. 

4. your information might be simple, sophisticated, , 
old or new. 

f>y5. if unable to locate this information, your net would 

sweep wider. You woul^ probably look for more general \ 
information and examine different types of construction ' 
methods in existence which could be adapted or modified 
to solve the problem. 

Information needs of the engineer are always in response 
to a problem and subsequent problems. The engineer must 
resolve the problem in the roost efficient and cheapest way. 

« 

A. 2 Infonnation channels 

Where do engineers get their infdrmation? 

(a) Colleagues " . 

Inter-personal communication is probably the single 
roost important information channel for engineers. 
; For the information required, talking to a colleague 
who knows the answer is often the most efficient ~ 
and certainly the easiest way of obtaining information 
to resolve a problem. 

* ■ t 

(b) Organizations * 

Organizations can also provide a major source by which 
information is gathered and disseminated in a scattered 
community. ^The engineers' professional associations 
such as Institution of Engineers (Aust.) are especially 
important in this .regard', but others may bet * ^) 

j Individual manufacturers, e.g. B.H.P. 
• r I Consulting firms, e.g. Macdonald Wagner & Pridd^le Pty. Ltd, 

/ Government departments or organizations, e.g. C.S.I.R.o.. 

/ , * Division of Soil Mechanics , 

Organizations arrange conferences and meetings, publish 
newsletters and journals, and maintain, files which all ' 
facilita$:e information transfer. 



(c) Printed inaterlfltt.s 

. Engineers use dersonal files, and their own personal • 
collections of/books and other printed materials. As 
a v*iole engineers are not good library users. The 
patterni>fTlbrary usage tends to relate to the type 
of eriglneoring activity as discussed earlier. 

Research Engineers ; This group tends to use the library 
more heavily than the others. Mainly because research 
means keeping up-to-date with what others are doing and 
also theoretical approaches to the problems to be solved 
are important to resejUrch engineers . They tend to use 
academic libraries or large special libraries which have 
good research collection. 

I. i •■ ' * 

Development Engineers : This group is usually ^anployed 
by large companies which have special technical libraries. 

* 1 



Design Enqineays : This group on the ^ole does not joake 
extensive use of library collections. Ideally, they should 
utilize services provided by the Public Libraries, however 
they rarely realize the potential of public libraries as 
an information source • The state lilwraries are often used 
by this group* 



Cpnsulting Engineers ; This group would carry out many 
of the activities listed aboVe, but do so on behalf of 
another organization/ 



5. SPECIFIC TYPES OF INFORMATION RESOURCES AND THEIR USE 

The\following suiranarizes what engineering and engineering information 
is all about. 



\ 



(1) Engineering applies fundamental laws of science, 
particularly those of physics and mathematics to the 
solution of problems^. The output is an object or a 
process serving some useful purpose* * i 

(2) The main task of the engineer is to transform input (an 
idea, a concept or a design) into output, e.g. a process, 
a piece of equipment, a component^ or a structure. 

''* 

(3) There are three main types of engineers ^ - 

•> 

a. Research Engineer * 

b. Development Engineer 

c. Design Engineer j 



A 
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(4) The information needs .are selective and problem oriented. 

(5) The channels used to transfer information may be people, 
organizations, or printed materials. 

Th^ remainder of this guide concentrates on the printed materials. 
These, printed materials may be encyclopaedias "or handbooks, journal 
books, trade literature, directories, technical reports, standards 
or patents, / 



5«1 Guides to engi1ieerin<^ literature ' J. 

If you Jcnow nothing ^6iit engineering and "its information 
resources, the best place to start is with a "-gxiide to the 
literature", such as: 

MALINOWSKY, H.R. and RICHARDSON, J.M. Science 501.6 

and engineering literature; a guide to . ' mAl' 
reference resources . 3rd ed. Littleton* 1980 
• Colo., Libraries Unlimited, 1980. 

*' " ' ' '/ 

MOUNT, E. Guide to basic information sources / R607 
in engineering. 'N.Y., John Wiley & Son, 19^6. MOUN 

PARSONS, S.A.J. How to find out about ' R016.62 
||- engineering . Oxford, Pergamon Press, 1972.' PAR 1 

Use of engineering literature . Edited by R620.00i6 
K.W. Mildren. London, Butterworths , 1976. MILD 

These are general guides to all branches of engineering. There 
are also guides to a specific branch of engineering, such as: 

HOUGHTON, Mechanical engineering; ^ the • • 621.07 

sources of information . London, Clive hou* 
Bingley, 1970 • ' 



5.2 ♦ Quick reference sources 

Reference books such as handbooks', wanuals, yearbooks, 
dictionaries, and encyclopaedias usually contain factual 
information that can be retrieved easily. The engineer 
frequently keeps a working collection -of these books in 
his office. Many of these synthesize information published 
elsewhere in journals and books. A large part of the 
contents of these materials is devoted to engineering 
data, recording such details as tensile strengths of 
various materials, circuit design, and properties of all 
materials likely to be used by engineers. • % 



5 « 2 • 1 Encyclopedias 



There are few general engineering encyclopedias* 
Encyclopedias on science ;and technology are useful 
and there are mahy on specific aspects of engineering. 



Encyclopedia of computer scionciB , New York, 
PetrocelXl, 1976. 

Encyclopedia of »ovironinent»l acience and 

enqlnoorinq . 2 Vols. Gordon, Breach, 

1976. . 

Engirtearlnq anqyclopedla. 3rd ed.jN.Y., Zhdustrlal 
Pr«sa, 1963. 

♦ 

QEORSANO, G.N. Tha coDlata ancyclopedla of wotor 
ears.* 1885 to tha pwant. and ad. H.Y., - 

Dutton, 1973. 

How thinqa wrk; tha univaraal ancyclopadia of 
machinea . St. Albans, Harta., PaUdl^n, 1975. 
<1967). 2 vola. 

International petroleum elic^clopadia . Tulsa, C»C.. 
Petroleian Publiching, 197B (latest edition) . 

HpGraw-Hill encyclopodij of science and technology, 
4th ed. 15 vols., N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 1977, , 
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5.2.2 Dictionaries . - . . 

Engineers use dictionaries: 

t 4'- to find precise definitions of terms 
' b. to locate steindardized and accepted terms 
'.. . inrMen writing reports* 

Dictionaries(;*too may be general or specific. ' 



Chambers dictionary o-f science and technology , 
N.Y., Barnes & Noble, 1972. ' 
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McGraw-Hill dictionary 6£ scientific and technical 
v ^grms . 2nd editioij. N.Y., McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1978 • 

♦ » 
THRUSH, P.W. ed/ A dictionary of mining, mineral 
and related terms > Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Dept: of the Interior, Biireau of Mines, 1968. 

TURNILL, R. The language of space: a dictionary 
of astronautics . London, Cassell,. 1970. 

Van Nostrand's scientific encyclopedia . 5th ed. 
. N.V., Van Nostrand, 1976.* v24.7 
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[R629.403 
T 1 

1^503 

■VANN 1976* 



In engineering, one auth6r may call hit vjork a handbook, 
ano^^her a yearlibok, .and yet anoth'er a manual, but in fact 
they probably all contain the same kind of information. 
Engineers xise handbooks, manuals, or yearbooks mainly for 
reliable, factual information, such as: " 



^4! 



a. products available"* 
services availab le 
M c. engineering calculatibns • ^ 

d.. properties of materials • v ♦ . . 

e* an illustration, of a process, a coinpomnt or 
a piece of equipments 

They ufe these mainly to answer simple questions such fliS: 

♦ 

what is the tensile strength of concrete? 

hov many types of heat pump are there ' 

Many of them are similar to specific subject encyclopaedias. 
^ It is this type of information resource which is use'd very, 
heavily by the hobbyist. The various manuals for cars are 
particularly popular. 

The concrete yearbook, 1979 . 55th ^dition. 
London, Cement & Concrete Assoc., 1979. 

Engineering materials harKlbook . ed. by CM. 
♦Mantell, N.y., McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

HICKS, T.G. ed. Standard handbook of engineering 
calculations . N . Y . , ^McGraw-Hill , 197 2 . ' 

t 

Highway engineering handbook . Ed. by K.B. Woods, 
N.Y., McGraw-HiU, 1960. • 



Jane's all the world aircraft . ed. by 

.J.NtR. Taylor^ London, Jane's Yearbooks. 



Jane's fighting ship 's! 
Yearbooks. 



London,' Jane's 



Kempe's engineer's year-book . London, Morgan,' 
1894- . ~ ' . 

Marks' st andard' handbook for mechanical engineers 
ed. by T. Baumeistear and others. 8th ed. 
N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 1578. 

MARKUS, J. Sourcebook of electronic circuits . • 
NiY., McGraw-Hill, 1968, \ \ ~ 

MERRITT, P.S.,*ed^^ Standard handbook for civil 
engineers . 2nd ed. . N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 1976*. 
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R««der*H Digest ASBOclatlon, HI 

¥AIT, D# Car owner's body tepAlr and —Inf nance Q629.287 
book ! Sydnay, Ura Smit>« 1974. vhl 1 



■ 5.3 Journals . 

It la a basic principle of scientific investigation in 
areas like chemistry that a piece of research is not regarded 
as complete until the results have bben written up and 
published. Journals have been used traditionally for such 
publication t>f resxilts. However, with engineers, they often 
don't want to publish the results of investigations or 
developments quickly. This could be due to pending patents 
and Industrial secrecy or often because. the results of 
engineering Investigations are only applicable to local 
conditions and environments. Therafore, engineers do not 
use journals as a coinmunlcation channel to the sane degree 
as, for example, do chemists. They use journals mainly to 
find out the latest products or how others have tackled the 
same problem. Basically there are three types of engineering 
journal 1 

(a) Scholarly journal 

^ Primarily aims at the specialist in the field, 
^ especially research engineers and academics/ It 
^ deals mainly with th6 application of theories and 
mathematical' solutions* to problems. Articles tend 
to be lengthy* It would probably be used by our 
research en9ii\eer* Mahy of these are published by 
the professional associations as well as commercial 
publishers. One example ist 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Proceedings 1873+ 

(b) Technical journal 

Primarily aims at the practitioners of the field. 'The 
articles tend to deal with practical problems and are 
• usually accompanied by photographs, and diagraun's or 
illustrations. Articles are frequently about "How I did 
it" or "How things work". These journals oc^aslbnally 
contain advertisements and product announcements which 
tend to be low key. Although the level of the writing 
is primarily aimed at the development or working engineer, 
reader with technical knowledge, such as home inventor 
might be able to understand some of the articles . 

E.g. Machine Design . ^ 

^ . 

(c) Trade or |)opular :|ournal 

Usually comes with attractive cover. Contains a great 
z^""*?'®?^ °^ advertisements and many colour photographs of 
pro(lacts. Articles tend to be short and written in slK4>le 
language. It is intended for a general audience ranging 
from home hobbyists , to the specialists who want to find 
out. about events, new developments, products, sewioes and 
personalities. 

E.g. gopuldr Mpchanica . 



.5.4 ' Inidexin^ and abstracting services for engineering 

hd«x/fng and abstracting sarvices list and oftan analyze 
tha mntants qf a range of" publications relating to a general 
Area, such as Soiance and Technology or a specific area such 
as Engineering. The majority of the services list articles 
from periodicals but they may also inc3>ude books, conference 
papers, reports, patents and AV materials. They are used for 
current awareness and also for retrospective searching on 
particular topics. Most can now be*s«arched iii machine 
readable format as well as in the hard CQpy versions. 



5.4.1 General , - 

These usually Include journal articles only [and are 
intended primarily for the non-specialist. iThe majority 
of journals indexed tend to Ije technical an^ trade or 
popular wittr some research journals. 

Exan^les: 

Applied Science and Technology Index (ASTI) - 
(Labojratory) 1958+ . Monthly with annual 
cumulations. (Formerly Industrial Arts Index. 
1913-1^57). New Vbrk/ H.W. Wilson Co. " 
Excludes roedidine and agriculture. Each issue 
carries the names of the journals indexed which 
are 90% An^rican and 10% British. 

Strictly subject index only; standard subject headings 
are used and sub-divided in turn by form, topic and 
country. Once used to the format, it is easy to use-, 

"m ■ • . ) 

British Technology Index aaboratory) . 1962+ . ^ 
Monthly with annual cumulations. London, The ; 
Library Association. , / . 

Medical and agricultural journals are omitted ' 
although Agricultural Engineering and Medical 
Engineering are included. Entry is under specific 
^ subject headings "chained" together. 

Example: Roads: Traffic: Signals:^ Left turn on red. 
Entry points: can also be found if o^fe looks under 
Traffic or Signals by means of cross-references. 

. It also provides an author index. 
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5,4*2 Specialized 



Specialized indexing or abstracting journals treat the 
subject in greater depth by means of - 

(a) indexing or abstracting more than just journals, 
they usually include reports, conference papers, 
books, patents and special publications*" 

(b) they include materials in foreign languages as 
well as English* 

(c) thi majority of th# journals indexed or abstracted 
are of research and technical typa with only a few 

. titUs of trade and popular type* 

# 

(d) they usually have a list of core journals which 
ars Indexed or abstracted cover-to-cover* Thuac 
journals are usuAlly of research and technical typcsi 
while the trade and ix>pular* journals arc ifHtrxnU 

ijt abstracted selectively, 

(e) they a^e^ alm^d at specialist:, iu the liehi* 



Engineering Index V>1 1884 * M*Y*, Engineering Index^ Inc* 
Issued, monthly /with annual cumulations^ 



This is a monthly abstri^cting service co^ring the world's significant 
technological literature and conferences encompassing ell engineering 
and related disciplines. In spite of its titlSf ^^it is really an 
abstracting servi^ with short indicative or infonM^tiye abstracts ^ 
being given for each iteip included/ It is issue4 monthly with annual 
ciasulat^ons. Entries are prjranged within etach "issue under specific c 
subject headings*^ There ijs a separate authpr index referring the Us^i^: 
to the main subject arrangement* ' . 

Subject coverage includes all^disciplXneB of engineering^ tfchnoJogy 
and applied ricience, and transdiscipllnary functions which involve 
"rosearchf^ development and testing^ design and systems enginrcring, 
construction and maintenance, production sales and marketing, mfinagotm^nt « 
I ^ consulting and education* 
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Typmu of re soxMTces jibatr acted include qiirrent serial and hon-serial, 
publications, including inore than 3,500 r^lar proHeSaional and trade f 
journals) proceedings, transactions and special publications of 
engineering societies, scientific and technic<jil associatibns etc.;, 
monographs, standards and selected books; some conference and symposia 
papers. » 

Coverage is truly international. As well as indexing journals from 
English speaking countries, there are many from U.S.S.R., Poland; ^ 
Geimany, Frarioe, , India, Japan etc. Within the. English titles thejre is 
a slight bras to u.S, coverage. - ' '\ . . ' • 

Arrangement. Entries are arranged alphabetically by subject under more 
than 12,000 specific subject headings, and sub-headings further divide 
the?! into more specific areas. These headings are chosen from the Ei 
authority list. Subject Headings for Engineering - SJJ^. Bach entry 
is sequentially nvuabered with an Ei abstract n\p»ber. 'See^ and 'see also 
references refer user to alternative entries and are very numerous. 

The following is an example of some of the main subject headings and . 
selected • see ' jr(sf erences from the Engineering Index Annual : - r 




IMOIIM.VI ION ST0U.\(;K AM) HETHIEVAL 

INI'KARJ:i>|)|;viCtS ^ 
INMiAUKIMi^DlAiiON 

IM.AM) WATtliWAVS 
INMXI CO.NTUUI. 

i.\sm;tii;U)i:s 
lvsi»K(:iio\ > 

INSllll MI NTS 

INM:i.ai(.\<;matkiu\i.«< 

.Vr KliM ini- IkmiIuImik MjIi tmN, 

liwiHii«i;M.uin4U 
J.NSPI^VI IV. oil. 
l\S|.l..\lo({> 

>"»-i- Klci Iric lnsiiliiior> 

';i< \rKi)(.ii{a.n> 

l\IKm:n.N\K(.|K|,.NKTtti)|(KS 

lM^.l<^^Kl^1KT^:H.^ 

\l.«;(JMliLS|lt)N KNj;i\|..i 
lMi:UI'l.\\Kr\liYrLH,IU 

IN\K.V40HVC(),\TI(0L 

lONHKAMS 
loNK.VCHWGKKS 

Siv Rivkcl r.npjnc* Ion lT.,pui,,on 
ION .SOI HCKS 

l«)M/.\||i)\ri| \M|ll IIS 
lONosi'llKHK . ' 

•lOVS 

IKIIill M 

IKIDH M Wll Atl.()\s 
IIIIIHl \H:oM|'()L.M>s 
HMHII M KIUIDUJM All.o^s 
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Access to Information in 4&ch monthly issue is also through an 
alphabetical list of authdra jippearing in that issue, giving the 
appropriate^ Ei abstract, niiinbtfr in the main subject arrangement. 

The foUowing is an <?xainple from the monthly author index:- 



^ Ilium. V A . 0)A)0} 
niummiff. t%|«p. 054)1) 
■|Wn*r>|i irrul. ,hi|«ibcH. 0JI4)1 

. n^unifinrKfi. I R . OS)tU 
Idivmh.Kr. W. 0)147* 
llvHA. W I . 0))42^ 
lituim. A N. 0^)il>|| 
lUv«tt%/C, 011)02 
Huir*. ni|.0)0M2 
llnltr ^mutl \. (^^UA^ 
tburr. UilUtm I. 0^.1^ 
rU%4/if.iv. R r. 0)%«TS 

n.iy^r. r«tK«r. ntnin) 

ll.>c'. HO. 0)071) 
ll.*«vn. (Vi-rU Hi. n)4l)0 

n w,||»m c . 0)0494 
niMfii. 2P O^DU 
Oi/hviio^. Yu v.. OUW 
0». Vn»iv. V K .0)J|T« 
(i^MMey. NAffnan. 0)01)1 
lk«illf. n*vc. 01^V)T 
IWI. A R .A)MH| 

Omj H . 0)0T):. 0501)0 
»V .Ir. I. M I. . 0)44 U 
Iv^r. I* »cn\c J . 0)|JM 
lWir,i .1 I). 0)U13 
I- M I Umis Ti>lor <r^ ), 052^7 
ll^^v^^. K S. 0)70i(*l 
Hr. M I . 01 W|)^ 
IW..M lump. J L . 0)*|«^ 
li-JuMx K . 05AI42 
llrbin. I.ii)^42l 
tVcv^n. C . 0)IIA) 
IWxriij C C. 0))m 

U(\^ II r.o)4M(> 
fWtu. it. ouiwk 

lUk. \ . o)4o<n 

IWkcnhKh. Wilter. 0)))V) 
IV%^rr. F . 0)040). 0)0^74 



Brli%»MHod<iv. V P . 0)U0l 
TWIiigtfi, VI. 0)1)7f 
IM<i|lovHtyt. T I . 0))440 
UflMvt^vt. I N. 0^)12) 
ltrltH\<aov%kM. V4 I . 0).n4ii 
IHmv.^S V . 0515 1«. 

^ftfflAv*. f V« . 0UH<iO 

riWlovAl. V S O^MTf 

I iiriAwov. I A . omn f 

IMcrcrov. V V. OU)«iI 
IVKnff^« D«|. O^l^iO 
tMiriA. R . 052441 
Hdiffr. Mrvi««n. OVUA) 
Hth4u&. Y . 0)44> 
. IWlytcvt. Q M . 0)7004 
fM>4kAvt. PE. 0H30I 
IWtyi. I M . 0))T09 
iWlykK VN . 05lil)) 
Armer. Robed W.O)l|)f 
UrA-Dft%id. A . 01UI) 
fW«A««« A. 0)4)M 
tWft«nc. MicheU 0MI2I| 
ftcnjy^un. ChiMtmr. 0)7064 
IWikK BM. O):;^! 
tktHr/€. FcrcTK. 0^:2^4 
IW^djk. AhmeO. 0)7^20 
H«i%Jm'h. % . 05ini 
itmUorctiii. i O . >»^4)M)' 
IWncJth. MrtrhJ ')^^\7^ 
'llrnrliinji. || . 0:4X^) 
IWii«Vm|. Hfin<. 01^i)| 
iVn^ut. V7„. 05 V.I • 
iWntt. HO. 0^1:44 
fWn/ctmm. R . 0^0^) 
iWnjtmifi. T Bf<v^%*. 0):477 
fVnnrll. BE. OH I U 
IWttnriL BT.C5n:^ 
IWinnfd* Cl^rk. 0M >2) 
lyfinrti. E W . 0)M^6 
Knufii. GS. 054U< 
U nfttiu Htrherf S. 0)61)1 



In the Engineering Index Annual the abstracts are indexed under 
alphab^ically arranged main headings and sub-headings. Each abstract 
is arranged in ascending numerical order of its Ei abstract number only 
under subject headings and sub-headings for which there is more th^ln one 
entry; otherwise they are in random numerical order. The author index 
follows the subject index in the last volume. 

'scope of i ndividual abstract . Titles and abstracts are in English. In 
the monthly issue there is the Ei abstract number, 4fitle of paper, 
informative abstract, number of references cited in the paper (and their 
language if not English) ; author • s name and affiliation; title, volume, . 
issue, ^ate and pages of source journal. 

The following example entry identifies the elements and their location in 
a typical abstract:- \ 
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AuHsOrX ^^^^ 



FORMAT 



INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 
-^Microform* 

,h« ,K. onp,d copy A ,ni* Xw, 
cnhinorip) fttdJbilily t fW •'^ 





this:- i airterent and the following example illustrates 




V 

DRAINAGE 

Pol.nd; Flood Oimrol: Klo./ol K:aiOs; ► »ow of V .tTr S^!^ ) Rc/zW^J Cuk- ^ 
un-rnvnt; Stn -un flow; VV.t.i ;Mllul.oi^Co;a.oi; \V-ior Rc J. 'e, j 



4 (rc(|uor.c) 



inon ttmiJluyini thy lug m l.ij; u i« 



I he 

— — '"^Vl 

in fcouihwi ii 'II Uno|jr/vaicUH»iii«f.,ciory 



Oi^tribuiion oil n.rUaU 
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Use. The monthly Issues may be used for the latest, current information 
in the field. To find an item, look under terms which best describe th« 
particular subject of interest. For example, "Conveyorft" is a subject 
heading and the term may be used as a search term. If the term selected 
by the user does not coincide' exactly with those chosen by Ei , then the 
user must select synonymous terms. If you know the authorr of an article, 
consult the author index. The number fallowing an author'^s name here is 
the Ei abstract number in the main subject arrangement. 

Aids to Use . Each monthly issue provides a guide for using the 
Engineering Index , with details of its arrangement, methods of locating 
an item of interest, and exan^le entry. 

There is no l^-st of abbreviations of publications indexed; or scientific 
and engineering abbreviations used in the monthly issues. To obtain 
these abbreviations you must consult Volunje 1 of the Engineering Index 
Annual . In this volume of the annual you will also find a list of the 
main subject headings and Publications Indexed for Engineering - P,I»E. 
The latter list gives full publication title, abbreviated title, and 
code indicating depth of coverage. 



Types of Use . The Engineering Index provides a current source of 
information to all levels of users of engineering and related technology. 
It is an essential tool for latest developments in the subject area. 
Ideal for engineers, scientist^R, research workers and post-graduate 
students. The Engineering Index Annual may be used for retrospective 
searching in the subject field, to obtain all references to a particular 
subject area. ^ | 

Thejfe are many abstracting services for specific aspects or branches 
of engineering. 

International Aerospace Abstracts . 1961+ . Semi-monthly 
with anntuil indexes. N.Y., Technical Information 
Service Branch, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) . 

This is a highly specialized abstracting journal. It has a world wide 
coverage of journals, reports, patents, \:onference papers and books in 
the field of aeronautics and space science and technology. The abstracts 
are arranged in 74 subject categories. Each . abstract has an accession 
number. It provides five different indexes: subject, author, contract 
number, report* number and accession number. An unusual featxire of the 
subject index is that a brief description of the content of the item 
is given under the .subject 'heading. Each item appears under several 
subject headingSf thus giving multiple access to the subject content 
of the item. 

Electrical and Electronics Abstracts (EEA) . 1898+ . J 
Monthly with half-yearly indexes. London^ INSPEC. 

-INSPEC stands fot "International Information Services for the Physics 
and Engineering Communities". It is an information division of the 
Institution^ of Electrical Engineers (lEE) . INSPECf was established to 
co-operate with other learned societies both in the U.K. and overseas 
to build a range of information. services which covers the whole field 
of physics, electrical engineering and electroniqs, computers and 



""^^ * ^'^^y internatloriM uaar cowmunity. 

lEE pubUahad "Science Abstracts" (Vol. 1, 1898). when INSPEC took over 
in 1969, "Science Abstracts" was split into three publications: 



Physics Abstracts 

Electrical and Electronics Abstracts 
Coinputer and Control Abstracts 



INSPEC also offers "Current Papers" of these three abstracts designed 
for current, awareness. "Current Papers" contain titles and bibliographic 
details only and they are about two to three months in advance of the ' 
full abstracts. 

< 

EEA covers world wide literature within its scope. It has a list of 
aSl'r^n:!^" l«/^i'=»^ abstracted cover -to-cover, other materials 

re^r^rr^^K^^v "^^^^^ journals, patents, conference papers, 

reports and books. Each abstract is simply given a running number, and 
entries are arranged by means of a subject classification scheme which 
consists of main sections subdivided into subject groups, each of which 
is split into sub-sections. Cumulative author and subject index appear 
every six months to serve the monthly issues, thus making searching 
easier. 



5.5 Directories 



•arller, engin^ars often obtain their information 
and kMP thea»«lv«« Up-to^ate through infoanal channels, mh as 
«oquaintanc«s or collea^u^s, profMsionaX institution* or attsnding 
conf«ren^«a. Publications liatad below m Mi«>las of tha kind of 
publication thAt yo\x can usa to find infdmatlon such a»: . 

> • ■ ■ ' "$ 

- •nglnaaring oonaiating firms' 

- datails of conferences ' 

- names of rasaarch anginasrs that often 

are available as consultants 

- details of profsssional organisations. 



Australi an scientific sociatias and profassional 
Associations. 2nd ad. MallK>urna, CSIKO, 1978. 

Diractory of anginaar ing sociatias and related 
organisations. 1976. M.Y., Bnginsars Joint 
Council >• . 

Directory of Austrfl ian associations ^978-197 9 
1st ad. Edited by B. Chan. Auckland, — ~ 
Australasi* Rafaranca Itesaareh Pub. Ltd., 19^8. 

Enqinaaring consult ant fitma in tha Asian and^ 

Pacific region. Canberra, Registry ot Scientific 
And Technical Services, 1973. 

Directory of techni cal information sources for 
industry. Canberra, NLA, 1978. <NLA -Network 
Study Series No. 1) . 
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Scientific and technical research ce'ntrea in Australia ^ R507.2094 

* Edited by Ian Crump* M6lbo|rne, C.S.I.R.O- 1975- SCI 1 

Scientific meetings : describing future meetings of R506, 02505 

technical, scientific, medical and management SCIE 
organizations and universities. Poweyi Calif. # 
Scientific Meetings Publications ♦ 



5.6 Trade Literature 

Vr.ide literature can be looaely described as bcxDks and paxnphlets insued 
by rt manufacturer or a dealer, or by a group of manufacturer b illustrating 
Mv\ describing their products, goods or services and sometiiMis including, 
ui ifcumpanied by, a price list. Trade literature is also' known as 
ti .i.io catalogues or products information. There 4re several "kinds of 
I r adii literature. Trade journals have been already mentioned. Trade 
Jitt^tature can bo categorized by its purpose. 

(a] Materials whose enphasis is to promote products, goods, 
or services. They are-usually well presented with 
glossy colour photographs and roininnm amount of ^factual 
information. > 

E..g. A catalogue of electronic eqiilproent. ^ 

♦ ■ * 

(b) Materials v^se aim is simply to supply factual information 
about the products, goods or services. 



E.g. B.H.P. Engineering Steels 

Melbourne, B.H.P. ^ty. Ltd., 1974. 



\ 



Thiii latter ^category may not contain any glossy pliotographs or 
advtM LisomentB^ but liataB.H.P* *8 steel diioenslona and properties. * 

The level of infonnation conte|(t of trade literature varies • Some 
would contain high level of factual technical infomation and some 
would contain none at all* These are the typds of information that 
one is likely to seek %^en using trade literature: 

(a) product inforxoation 

- description ' . 

- illufltratJ.on, photograph or drawing ^ \ 

- diniensions ^ 

- performance . 

(b) manufacturer information i 

where to get the products . 
• whom to contact etc* 

(o) price - sometimes price is included hut not always. 

If you are running a special library attached to a commercial flx^, 
you probably need to keep at least a .pmall working collection of tirade 
literature. These points are worth bearing in mind about Its collection 
and management: , 
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(a) It becomes tout-of-date very quickly 



(b) 

Cc) 
(d) 



it is commonly undated and its currency cannot easily 
be determined without reference back to the manufacturer 
concelrned. \ y . 

the technicari-nforroation cohtent is often extremely low. 
cost^or price information ig bften not included. 



(e) no standardized format and laydut. It could Come in the 
. - shape of the telephone directory or simply a single sheet 
pamphlet. This makes storage and retrieval'^difficult, 
# . , / 

• (f) because trad* literature usually is /rae, acquisition tends 
to be haphazard and cc^innot easily be controlled. 

There are commercially available sets of trade literature which are 
updated continually. 



Australian Electr^tcs Data System . Melbourne, Technical 
Indexes Pty. Ltd. 

' , Present? on microfiche technical literature from overseas 
and Aufttalian manufacturers. 

Australian Engineering Index. Melbourne, Technical Indexes 
Pty. Ltd. / 

Consists of loose-leaf binders containing trade catalogues, 
data sheets and price lists on engineering materials, 
components 2md equipment. - . 

Suppliers Index. Sidney, Suppliers Index (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. 

Consists of looseleaf binders ijontainifig trade catalogues 
* and pawphlets concerning all aspects of the building 

industry. 
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5*7 S^andarda 



h general definition of standardization it the establishinont 
by authority, by custom or by general consent, of rules, 
disciplineii, techniques and other defined bonditions which 
have to be followed to enable a society orl particular 
sections of it to function smoothly and efficiently* 
Standards have evolved whenever repetitive loperations 
have been developed onto organized procedures. In fact, i 
SMiss production is impossible without standardization. 

Engineers are usually concerned only with industrial ^ 
standards which can be national (e.g. Australian standards) 
or international (e.g. International Electr[3technical 
Comgnission Standards) « 

Industrial standards can be conveniently divided into 



(a) Dimensional standards specify the ^melnsiions 
needed to achieve interchangeability\ 

(b) Standards of performance or quality will ensure 
that a product is adequate for its intended 

0 purpose. , 

(p) Standards of testing enable materials and products 
intended for the same purpose to be compared* 

(d) Terminology standards enable engineers within a 
particular industry to communicate more exactly. 

(e) Code of practice 19 « special type of standards 
for engineering processes or procedures, such as 
installation and maintenance of equipment « 



Some organizations issuing standards are; 



Australia: 



United Kingdom ; 



United States: 



Standard Assodiation of Australia (SAA) • 
SAA issues standards with ••AS** prefix. ; 
Then standards are listed in Annuat^^' 
list of SAA publications . ^ , 

British Standards Institution (BSI) . 
It issues standards with' "BS" prefix 
and codes of practice with "CP" prefix. 
These standards and codes of practice 
are listed in BSI Yearbook . 

The , Americans do not have a single body 
that issues their national standards. 
Their standards are a collection of 
standards issued by different authoritiesr 
associations, societies or inst^itutions . 
For exan«)le, American, Society for Testing 
and Materials (ASTM) issuesr ASTM standards 
for materials testing. 
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Deutch«» In»titut fUr Wonnunq ■ issuaa aUndards 
with "DIN" jprefix. 

International Standards ^ ^ 

Two major organizations exist, to t>ri>itote and. develop 
international standards. 

Internati onal Organization' for Standlzation (ISD) based 
in Geneva. \ 



Cnternati onal Electro technical Coromission (lEC) also 
l^ksed in Geneva. ' ^ ' 



r 



. 5.8 Patfats 

> ' 

A very substantial portioi^ of engineering designs, methods 
and processes, used in the past and today, are described 
in patent specificktions; this is true, in particular, 
regarding significant modern developments. Therefore,^ 
patent spfecificatibns are an important source o% inform^ion 
for the engineer engaged in Research and development. W 
However, obtaining patents is one of the raotft difficult 
information t^ksks. The task pften starts with verification 
of the pat^t, i.e. when the patent was filed, < who filed 
the patent, when it was accepted, to whom it was granted, 
and countries where the patent was filed, etc. Once the 
patent has bc^en veritied, the next problem is where to go 
to obtain thf patent. Most patents can be bought directly 
from, the patent office of the country' of origin. The 

•Aufltralian Patent Offiqe alsa etocks patents from major \ 
countries pf the world. 

\ 

t • 

*5.^ Technical Reports ' , 

The teciLi^al report is an important means used by 
engineer* to communicate the results of their development 
ahd-«d|^i*fn activities. The maia difficulty with a 
technical report is its, accessibility. Most technical 
reports are produced for limited distribution only? 
mainly within a company or to selected individuals outside 
the company. Often the company wants to keep the .content 
of the reports confidential. The accessibirity of 
technical reports ip a nightmare for information workers 
because they are difficult' to locate. . 

The following publications are attapipts to control the 
existence of reports. 

* •- 

Australia. Australian Te/chnical Reports (AUSTRE) . 

Published by the National Library of 
Australia, it is still in its infancy as 
a comprehensive Australian technical 
reports bibliographic tool. It started 
- in 1978 and still in the development stage. 

• ■ . . ^ • • 



U.S.A. 



Govemtn^t iteporf Announcement and Indm: 
19644* S6ini«*inDnthly« Original to 
control reports issued by U.S. Government?^ 
departments and agencies. <^ Now it covers 
Everything and anything that in one way or 
another have something to do with the U.S. 
Government. 

e..g. A translation of a Rti^Miijin fiction 
novel done by the C.Z..'A. 



Othfir sources 

Other •sources used by engineers are ma^e, plans knd 
specifications. These graphic forms supply inf^^nwation 
appropriate to particular needs* Books have QDt been 
mentioned in' this guide . They eyi^thesise and sunnarize 
information, but are lees used in this subject area 
than in others. . . 




ERIC 



STUDY QlhsSTIONS AND EXERCISES 



1. From quotations on page 232, and .the use of dictionaries, 
list three essential Characteristics of "Engineeting"* 



2. The following is a diagranunatic representation of Eagineering. 
^ Ganr you suggest the components of the diagram? 



Knovledcia Required 



-ActlvltiM Carried 0\ 




Thwre ar^«ny branches of engineering - civil engineering and 
elec^r^c^ engineering are two of them.. The overriding purpose of 
Jr!irh!!^2 * functional piece of equipmnftt. The ' 

branches of engineering correspond to different 4:ypeB of product s 
Each branch therefore has different 'concerns and ^cthoSolo^^ 
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List at least six other branches of engineering. Define each 
one briefly (no more than ten words) or list at least one type 
of /butput or product, e.g. civil engineering - bridges. 
Some of the sources listed on page 237 may be useful. 
Compare and contrast two sources in terms of their approp- 
riateness in answering this question. 



For each category of engineer, .research, development, design 
and. consulting,' lisl;^ in order of priority the iafonaation 
channels you think would be most heavily used* Give reasons 
for your answer. List the advantages and "disadvantages of .each 
channel* 





Locate three definitions of filter.^ Evaluate the answer 
found in tferms ^f i 

(a) length 

(b) simplicity 



Evaluate the l^ce^ used in terms of ease of use., includinq 
arrangement. 



Answer the following questions, wherever possible validating 
the answer in another source. -. 

(a) Locate an illustration of the method of erection used 
for the Sydney Harbour Bridge. 



(b) Uhat happened to the Tacoma 'Bridge in 1941? 



(c) How does a ball point, work, and why is it frequently 
called a biro? •• ' . • • 
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6. (d) The Australian Govttrranoht is thinking atwut replacing 

the ^ging Mirage fighters with the McDonnell-Douglas F-1 5 
Eagle. Where can I get a colour photograph. of this aircraft 
and other technical information about it? 



(e) Cani^ take my "woofer" for a walk or let my "tweeter" fly?. 



■ * 

(f) Aerosol spray cans are said'to have harmful environmental 
effects in thinning earth's 02C»IE layer which protects 
us from excessive radiation. Who filed the first p«^J:ent 
•for the Aerosol can and when? How high aibove the eeurth . 
is the 02(»JE concentration at its maximum? 



(g) How many sxibmarines are in the Australian Navy? What ar 
their names and what is their speed and range? 




* 



Choose three epgiheering journals. Carefully examine and 
inspect these journals, and comment on the features which 
differentiate between them. How could you classify ^thetp 
according to the three types of journal discussed above? 
Hintsi compare the publishers; compare. the physical format 
compare the types of articles contained/. 



v.? 



1*^ 



Current Australian seyrials or Ulrichs to locate three 
engineering journals published in Australia, one for each 
of the journal categories discussed earlier. 
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Choose an issue of En gineering Index . 

Describe the scope of Engineering Index referring to 
subject areas, language and country, and type of 
materials abstracted. 

How often is the index published? 

How up--to-date is it? 

What is the arrangement and indexing method of 
Engineering Index ? 

For what kinds of \\3e is this arrangement most suitable? 

The title of the article appears first. How useful is 
this particular arrangement? What is the * disadvantage? 

Locate an article by J. Huht. What is its title and dat:e 
' publication? Are there any references cited? 

(i) Find an article on digital computer systems. 

(i) In what journal was the article published? 

(ii) When was it published? 

' (iii) What is the Ei £ibstrcK:t number of the entry? 

(iv) Who wrote the article? 

(v) What subject entry did you use? 

(j) What additional subject headings might be useful in 
the above quBstiqn? 



0 



» « 



9. (a) 

(b) 



(c) 
(d) 
(e) 




(h) 
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Answer the following questions using directories: 

(a) Who is P.T. Fink? What branch of engineering is he 
involved in? Did he publish anything in 1978? 



t positioft is he currently holding? 



(. 



(b) What is the Wright Brothers' claim to fame? 



\c) Which Australian company can I consult about industr 
transmission equipment problems? 



Choo$e three samples of trade literature. Evaluate these 
in terms of. 

(a) authority 
(\b) acc\iracy 

(9) scope • ^ 
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12. Choose one of the Australian standards in the laboratory. 
In which of the categories (a) -(e) on page 250 does it 
belong? Who would use these standards and why? 



y 



13. What types of engineering resources would you collect for 

(a) a public library in Port Kembla 

(b) a public library in the southern suburbs 

of Sydney 

(c) the B.H.P. library 

Give the reasons for your decision in each case. 




